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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence  should  be  addressed  as  indicated  below,  in  care  of  DePauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Indiana  46135. 

Admission  blanks ,  catalogues  and  bulletins  for  prospective  students,  dormitory 
housing,  room  reservations,  and  financial  aid: 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Fontaine,  Director  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid. 

Alumni  Affairs: 

Mr.  James  N.  Cook,  Secretary. 

Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research: 

Dr.  Richard  Kelly,  Director. 

Catalogues  for  general  distribution: 

University  Publications,  102  Asbury  Hall. 

Certificates  of  honorable  dismissal,  readmission  blanks  (for  students  previously  in 
attendance),  and  transcripts: 

Mrs.  Value  T.  Williams,  Registrar. 

Chapels  and  Convocations: 

Planning  and  Development  Office. 

Deposits  on  room  reservations,  payments  of  University  bills,  and  tuition: 

Mr.  Deward  W.  Smythe,  Comptroller.  (Checks  for  tuition,  fees,  and  room  de¬ 
posits  should  be  written  for  the  exact  amount  and  should  be  made  payable  to 
DePauw  University.) 

Graduate  Studies: 

Dr.  John  A.  Ricketts,  Director. 

International  Study: 

Dr.  William  J.  Petrek,  Director. 

Liberal  arts  courses  and  other  academic  matters: 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Farber,  Dean  of  the  University. 

Memorial  Student  Union  Affairs  and  Conference  Facilities: 

Dr.  John  Nanovsky,  Director  of  the  Memorial  Student  Union. 

Placement  for  positions  after  graduation: 

Dr.  William  McK.  Wright,  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

Scholarships  and  grants-in-aid : 

For  scholarships — Mr.  Louis  J.  Fontaine,  Director  of  Admissions  and  Financial 
Aid. 

For  student  organization  awards — Miss  Ethel  A.  Mitchell,  Associate  Dean  of 
Students. 

School  of  Music: 

Dr.  Milton  S.  Trusler,  Director. 

School  of  Nursing: 

Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Friddle,  Director. 

Social  regulations: 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Mitchell,  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

Student  health: 

Roger  S.  Roof,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  University  Health  Service  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Physician. 

Student  self-support: 

Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Riggs,  Dean  of  Students. 

Teaching  certification  requirements : 

Dr.  Clinton  C.  Green,  Head,  Department  of  Education. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  1967-1968 


1967 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

August  15  through  August  31.  .Payment  of  tuition  and  fees  for  returning  students 

September  3,  4 :00  p.m . Freshman  Convocation 

September  4  through  September  6 . Orientation  Days 

September  7 . Registration  and  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  for  new  students 

September  8 . Classes  begin  on  regular  schedule 

September  25,  7 :00-9:00  p.m . . Registration  for  Evening  Division 

October  13 . Meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors 

October  14 . Old  Gold  Day 

October  27 . Progress  reports  due  (Computer  Center) 

November  4 . Dads’  Day 

November  22,  11 :00  a.m.  to  November  27,  8 :00  a.m . Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  11  through  December  18 . Registration  for  Second  Semester 

December  20 . Last  day  of  classes 

December  20,  11 :00  a.m . Christmas  Recess  begins 


1968 


January  1  through  January  15.  .Payment  of  tuition  and  fees  for  returning  students 

January  3,  8:00  a.m . Christmas  Recess  ends 

January  3  through  January  9 . Reading  period 

January  9 . Evening  Division  ends 

January  10  through  January  16 . Final  examination  period 

January  18 . Final  grades  for  all  students  due  before  4:30  p.m. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


January  23 . Registration  and  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  for  new  students 

January  23 . Evening  Division  grades  due  before  4:30  p.m. 

January  24 . Classes  begin  on  regular  schedule 

March  15 . Unsatisfactory  progress  reports  due  (Computer  Center) 

March  15 . Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapel 

March  22,  11 :00  a.m.  to  April  1,  8:00  a.m . Spring  Recess 

April  29  through  May  3 . Registration  for  First  Semester,  1968-69 

May  1 . Graduate  theses  due 

May  7 . Last  day  of  classes 

May  8  through  May  14 . Reading  period 

May  15  through  May  21 . Final  Examination  period 

May  23 . Final  grades  for  graduating  seniors  due  before  9:00  a.m. 

May  25  . Alumni  Day 

May  26,  10 :00  a.m . Baccalaureate 

May  26,  4:00  p.m . . Commencement 

May  27 . Final  grades  for  all  students  other  than  seniors  due  before  4 :30  p.m. 
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SECTION 

I 

CORPORATION,  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FACULTY 


PRESIDENTS  OF 
DEPAUW  UNIVERSITY 


Cyrus  Nutt  (Acting) 

1837-1839 

Matthew  Simpson 

1839-1848 

William  C.  Larrabee  (Acting) 

1848-1849 

Lucien  W.  Berry 

1849-1854 

Daniel  Curry 

1854-1857 

Cyrus  Nutt  (Acting) 

1857-1858 

Thomas  Bowman 

1858-1872 

Reuben  Andrus 

1872-1875 

Alexander  Martin 

1875-1889 

John  P.  D.  John 

1889-1895 

Hillary  Asbury  Gobin  (Acting) 

1895-1896 

Hillary  Asbury  Gobin 

1896-1903 

Edwin  Holt  Hughes 

1903-1909 

Francis  John  McConnell 

1909-1912 

George  Richmond  Grose 

1912-1924 

Henry  Boyer  Longden  (Acting) 

1924-1925 

Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin 

1925-1928 

G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

1928-1936 

Clyde  Everett  Wildman 

1936-1951 

Clyde  Everett  Wildman  (Emeritus) 

1951-1955 

Russell  Jay  Humbert 

1951-1962 

Glenn  W.  Thompson  (Chief  Executive  Officer) 

1962-1963 

William  Edward  Kers  tetter 

1963- 
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PRESIDENTS  OF 

THE  JOINT  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  VISITORS 

OF  DEPAUW  UNIVERSITY 


A.  C.  Stevenson 

1837-1839 

Rees  Hardesty 

1839-1840 

A.  C.  Stevenson 

1840-1841 

Rees  Hardesty 

1841-1843 

William  H.  Thornburg 

1843-1848 

John  Cowgill 

1848-1853 

S.  W.  Parker 

1853-1854 

E.  R.  Ames 

1854-1856 

John  Allen  Matson 

1856-1858 

David  McDonald 

1858-1861 

Willis  Hitt 

1861-1862 

A.  C  Downey 

1862-1865 

John  Ingle 

1865-1867 

Henry  S.  Lane 

1867-1869 

A.  C.  Downey 

1869-1881 

Washington  G  DePauw 

1881-1887 

Thomas  Bowman 

1887-1895 

Newland  T.  DePauw 

1895-1897 

William  Newkirk 

1897-1904 

Hugh  L.  Dougherty 

1904-1924 

Roy  0.  West 

1924-1950 

Roy  O.  West  (Emeritus) 

1950-1958 

Howard  C.  Shepkrd 

1950-1955 

Glenn  W.  Thompson 

1955-1965 

Glenn  W.  Thompson  (Emeritus) 

1965- 

Bernard  Kilgore 

1965- 
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CORPORATION 


\ 


Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors 

The  corporate  name  of  the  institution  is  DePauw  University.  The  state  has 
vested  its  control  in  the  hands  of  a  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors  whose 
membership  at  present  consists  of  the  persons  listed  below. 

The  date  following  each  name  is  that  of  first  election  to  membership  on  the 
Board. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Bernard  Kilgore,  President . . New  York,  New  York 

J.  Kurt  Mahrdt,  Vice  President . Indianapolis,  Indiana 

John  Rabb  Emison,  Secretary . Indianapolis,  Indiana 


TRUSTEES 
Term  Expires  in  1967 


Joseph  L.  Beesley  (1959)  . New  York,  New  York 

Ford  C.  Frick  (1955)  . New  York,  New  York 

Anne  S.  Hamlet  (Mrs.  R.  William)  (1955)  . Pawling,  New  York 


Term  Expires  in  1968 


Donald  E.  Bailey  (1964)  . 

Robert  B.  Baldridge  (1964)  . 

James  T.  Brown  (1956)  . 

Ardath  Y.  Burkhart  (Mrs.  John)  (1955) 

Louis  R.  Chreist  (1964)  . 

John  W.  Christensen  (1964)  . 

Eugene  Cooper  (1964)  . 

Wayne  A.  Johnston  (1948)  . 

John  P.  Kinsey  (1964)  . 

Lyle  Loomis  (1961)  . 

J.  Kurt  Mahrdt  (1964)  . 

Richard  C.  Raines  (1948)  . 

Ralph  Steele  (1964)  . 


. . Muncie,  Indiana 

. Indianapolis,  Indiana 

, .  .Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

. Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. South  Bend,  Indiana 

. Columbus,  Ohio 

. Madison,  Indiana 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Hartford,  Connecticut 
. . .  West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

. Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. Indianapolis,  Indiana 

. Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Term  Expires  in  1969 


Edward  D.  Auer  (1965)  . . 
William  P.  Cooling  (1965) 
Robert  W.  Fribley  (1965) 
Forest  W.  Howell  (1965)  . 
Orrin  Manifold  (1965) 
Merrill  B.  McFall  (1947)  . 
Fred  L.  O’Hair  (1933)  ... 
Jed  W.  Pearson,  Jr.  (1961) 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
. . .  Anderson,  Indiana 
. . . .  Lebanon,  Indiana 
.Huntington,  Indiana 
. . .  Columbus,  Indiana 
.  Greencastle,  Indiana 
.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
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CORPORATION 
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Term  Expires  in  1970 

Charles  Ellinwood  (1965)  . South  Bend,  Indiana 

John  W.  Fisher  (1966)  . Muncie,  Indiana 

M.  D.  Guild  (1948)  . Fairland,  Indiana 

Russell  Hirschman  (1959)  . Indianapolis,  Indiana 

John  P.  Holton  (1966)  . Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Lee  S.  Jarrett  (1957)  . Bloomington,  Indiana 

Bernard  Kilgore  (1954)  . New  York,  New  York 

John  T.  McNaughton  (1966)  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  T.  Morrison  (1962)  . Evanston,  Illinois 

William  O.  Osborn  (1966)  . Culver,  Indiana 

Alvin  J.  Rockwell  (1958)  . San  Francisco,  California 

John  E.  Swearingen  (1966)  . Chicago,  Illinois 

Max  K.  Walker  (1963) . Elkhart,  Indiana 

VISITORS 
Indiana  Conference 

Raymond  O.  Clutter . Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  Reverend  F.  Warren  Montgomery . Madison,  Indiana 

The  Reverend  W.  Merlin  Schwein . New  Albany,  Indiana 

North  Indiana  Conference 

Irving  M.  Heath  . Nobles ville,  Indiana 

William  G.  Jones . Muncie,  Indiana 

The  Reverend  Harold  Thrasher . Nappanee,  Indiana 

Northwest  Indiana  Conference 

Albert  Clark . . . Kingman,  Indiana 

Marjorie  Parks  (Mrs.  John)  . Zionsville,  Indiana 

The  Reverend  Robert  W.  Sievers . Whiting,  Indiana 

EMERITUS 

Edward  L.  Morgan*  . Chesterton,  Indiana 

Howard  C.  Sheperd** . New  York,  New  York 

Glenn  W.  Thompson! . St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

CUSTODIANS  OF  ENDOWMENT 

Comptroller,  DePauw  University . Greencastle,  Indiana 

The  First  National  Bank . Chicago,  Illinois 

DEPOSITORIES 

Central  National  Bank  . . Greencastle,  Indiana 

First- Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company . Greencastle,  Indiana 

The  First  National  Bank . Chicago,  Illinois 


*  Member  of  the  Board  since  1927.  Emeritus  member  since  October,  1961. 

**  Member  of  the  Board  since  1936.  Emeritus  member  since  October,  1964. 
f  Member  of  the  Board  since  1938.  Emeritus  member  since  February,  1965. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 


Executive 

Mahrdt  (Chairman),  Auer,  Brown,  J.  Burkhart,  Cooling,  Guild,  Hamlet,  Jarrett, 
Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  O’Hair,  Raines. 

Administrative  Pension 

O’Hair  (Chairman),  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Loomis,  Mahrdt*,  Smythe*. 

Athletics 

Brown  (Chairman),  Beesley,  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  McFall,  Mahrdt*,  Rockwell, 
Smythe*. 


Audit  and  Records 

Cooling  (Chairman),  Cooper,  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Mahrdt*,  Walker. 

Budget 

O’Hair  (Chairman),  Chreist,  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Mahrdt*,  Pearson,  Smythe*. 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Guild  (Chairman),  Auer,  Bailey,  Baldridge,  A.  Burkhart,  Fisher,  Hamlet, 
Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Kinsey,  Mahrdt*,  O’Hair,  Smythe*. 

Degrees 

Jarrett  (Chairman),  Farber**,  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Mahrdt*,  Hixsonf,  Raines. 

Design  for  a  Decade  Steering  Committee 

J.  Burkhart  (Chairman),  Blumberg,  Sams,  (members  of  the  Board  of  Fellows')  ; 
Fisher,  Hamlet,  Johnston,  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Kinsey,  Knights*,  Mahrdt*, 
O’Hair,  Raines,  Sheperd. 


Educational  Policy 

Hamlet  (Chairman),  A.  Burkhart,  Christensen,  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Mc- 
Naughton,  Mahrdt*,  Pearson. 

Investment  and  Real  Estate 

Auer  (Chairman),  Beesley,  Brown,  Johnston,  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Mahrdt*, 
O’Hair,  Osborn,  Smythe*. 

President's  Consulting  Committee  on  Trustees 

Raines  (Chairman),  Guild,  Kerstetter*,  Kilgore*,  Mahrdt*. 

*  Ex  officio 

**  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University 
t  Elected  by  the  faculty 
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The  President 

William  Edward  Kerstetter,  President  of  the  University  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  1963- 

B.A.,  Dickinson  College,  1936;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1939;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1943;  LL.D.,  Dickinson  College,  1954;  L.H.D.,  Simpson  College, 
1963. 


The  Dean 

Robert  Holton  Farber,  Dean  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Speech. 
1935-36;  1937- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1935;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1940; 
Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1951. 


Emeritus  List 

This  list  is  arranged  according  to  rank  and  seniority.  The  dates  that  fol¬ 
low  the  name  indicate  the  beginning  and  end  of  active  service  at  DePauw 
University. 

Van  Denman  Thompson,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Organ  and  Composition. 
1911-56 

Graduate,  New  England  Conservatory,  1909;  B.Mus.,  Lincoln-Jeffer- 
son  University,  1919;  F.A.G.O.,  1919;  Mus.D.,  DePauw  University, 
1935. 

Raymond  Woodbury  Pence*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English.  1916-52 
B.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1905;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1906;  Litt.D., 
Franklin  College,  1934. 

William  Wallace  Carson,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History.  1916-53 
B.A.,  Wofford  College,  1907;  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  1914. 

Orrin  Harold  Smith,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics.  1925-52 

B.A.,  Knox  College,  1908;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1909;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1914;  Sc.D.,  Knox  College,  1961. 

George  Born  Manhart*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History.  1919-56 

B.A.,  Susquehanna  University,  1910;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1914;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1923. 

Louis  Herman  Dirks,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Men.  1926-48 
B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1906;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1925. 

Cleveland  Pendleton  Hickman*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology.  1924- 
61 

B.A.,  Salem  College,  1917;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1920; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1928. 


*  On  active  staff,  1966-67 
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Fowler  Dell  Brooks,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology.  1930-52 

B.A.,  Baker  University,  1911;  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1915; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1916;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1921. 

William  Edmund  Edington,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy.  1930-53 

B.A.,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1909;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1919;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1921. 

Carroll  DeWitt  Hildebrand*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy.  1926- 
62 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1919;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University, 
1922;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1929. 

Vera  L.  Mintle,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Home  Economics.  1930-63 
B.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1923;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1926. 

Gerhard  Baerg,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language  and  Literature. 
1931-54 

B.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1916;  M.A.,  Cornell  University,  1918; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1920. 

Harry  William  Voltmer*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Science.  1926- 

66 

B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1923 ;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1925 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1926. 

Herrick  Ernest  Herbert  Greenleaf,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy.  1921-60 

S.B.,  Boston  University,  1916;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  1932. 

Vera  Southwick  Cooper,  Librarian  Emeritus.  1931-56 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1912;  Certificate,  Carnegie  Library  School, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  1914;  M.A.L.S.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1928. 

Percy  Griffith  Evans**,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages. 
1921-63 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  1919;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1924;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1929. 

Herold  Truslow  Ross**,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech.  1927-61 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1918;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1924; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1932. 

William  Allen  Huggard,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English.  1923-63 

B.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1920;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1923;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1937. 

Jervis  Moissan  Fulmer,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry.  1931-64 

B.S.,  Washington  State  University,  1920;  M.S.,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  1922;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1925. 

Coen  Gallatin  Pierson!,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History.  1926-66 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1922;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1924; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1932. 


*  On  active  staff,  1966-67 

**  On  active  staff  first  semester 
t  On  active  sta ff  second  semester 
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Winona  Hazel  Welch*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany  and  Curator  of 
the  Herbarium.  1930-61 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1923;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1925; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1928. 

Marguerite  Andrade*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages.  1929- 
62 

B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1920;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1922; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1937 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1938. 

Agnes  Virginia  Harlow,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English.  1919-56 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1913;  M.A.,  University  of  California, 
1923;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University,  1946. 

Vertrees  Judson  Wyckoff,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics.  1947-64 
B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1920;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1923. 

Robert  Edward  Williams*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech.  1921-57 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1916;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1921. 
Mildred  Dimmick,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages.  1922-56 
B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1912;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1920;  Certificat  d’etudes,  Sorbonne,  France,  1922. 

William  Clarke  Arnold**,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics.  1923- 
63 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1920;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1923. 

Edna  Hayes  Taylor*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English.  1918-22;  1935-56 
B.A.,  Denison  University,  1913;  M.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1939. 

Lorna  Barber,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Home  Economics.  1950-63 

B.S.,  Battle  Creek  College,  1928;  Certificate,  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
1932;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1950. 

Ermina  Murlin  Mills,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English.  1928-60 
B.A.,  Cornell  College,  1917;  M.A.,  Boston  University,  1920. 

George  Wallace  Gove,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Voice.  1945-64 

B.A.,  Hamline  University,  1921 ;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1944. 
May  Agnes  Strong,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Voice  and  Theory.  1946-62 
B.Mus.,  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  1924;  M.Mus.,  ibid.,  1928. 
Raymond  Robert  Neal,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Education.  1929- 
54 

B.A.,  Wabash  College,  1932;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1946. 

Clarence  Edmond  Jarvis,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Voice.  1938-63 

B.Mus.,  Bethany  College,  1926;  M.Mus.,  American  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1941. 

Oliver  W.  Robinson*,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English.  1947-64 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1933;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1939. 

Edith  Hagedon  Huggard,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Secretarial  Science. 
1942-65 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1924;  Diploma,  Gregg  College  Teachers’ 
Course,  1944;  M.A.,  Indiana  State  University,  1950. 


*  On  active  staff,  1966-67 

**  On  active  staff  first  semester 
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The  date  following  the  name  and  title  indicates  the  first  year  of  service  at 
DePauw  University. 


Teaching  Staff 

William  Preston  Adams,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany.  1961- 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1954;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1959. 

Clarence  Hal  Albro,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Director  of  the  Language  Laboratory.  1955- 

B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1938;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1956. 

Jessalyn  Mae  Allan,  R.N.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  1955-59; 
1960- 

Graduate,  Northwestern  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1942;  B.S.  in 
N.Ed.,  Indiana  University,  1953;  M.S.  in  N.Ed.,  ibid.,  1960. 

Joseph  Percival  Allen  III,  Professor  of  Economics.  1957- 

B. A.,  DePauw  University,  1930;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1932; 

C. P.A.,  Indiana,  1954. 

John  Robert  Anderson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  1960- 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1951;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1954. 

John  Joseph  Baughman,  Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Professor 
of  History.  1953- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1948;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1953. 

Audrey  Barbara  Beatty,  In  Charge  of  Home  Economics  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Home  Economics.  1944- 

B.S.,  South  Dakota  State  University,  1923;  M.A.,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  1941. 

James  Allen  Beres,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  1966- 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1961 ;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University, 
1966. 

Herman  Clyde  Berg,  Professor  of  Violin  and  Director  of  the  University 
Symphony  Orchestra.  1933- 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  University,  1931;  B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  1933;  M.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1936. 

Fredrick  Louis  Bergmann,  Head  of  Department  of  English ;  Professor 
of  English ;  Director,  Conference  on  American  Studies.  1940- 
B.A.,  Washburn  College,  1937;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  1939;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University,  1953. 

Franz  Bodfors,  Professor  of  Piano.  1944- 

B.Mus.,  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  1932;  M.Mus.,  Chicago 
Musical  College,  1936. 

Garret  John  Boone,  Jr.*,  Associate  Professor  of  Art.  1955- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1954;  M.F.A.,  Indiana  University,  1959. 


*  On  a  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association  grant  leave  first  semester 
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Barbara  Tenney  Bowyer,  R.N.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  1960-62; 
1965- 

Graduate,  Marion  County  General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing-,  1956; 
B.S.  in  N.,  Milligan  College,  1959;  M.S.  in  N.Ed.,  Indiana  University, 
1960. 

Leon  Orlando  Brooks,  Instructor  in  W oodwinds  and  Theory.  1966- 
B.Mus.,  Michigan  State  University,  1963;  M.Mus.,  ibid.,  1965. 

Howard  Benton  Burkett,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  1945- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1938;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1942. 

Marla  Mae  Campbell,  Instructor  in  English.  1961- 
B.A.,  Kent  State  University,  1960;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1961. 

Arthur  Durand  Carkeek*,  Associate  Professor  of  Organ  and  Theory 
and  University  Organist.  1950- 

B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1948;  A.A.G.O.,  1948;  M.S.Mus.,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1950. 

Ralph  Fletcher  Carl*,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  1947-48;  1952- 
B.A.,  College  of  Wooster,  1938;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1956. 

William  Charles  Cavanaugh,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  1965- 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 

Linda  Tavolacci  Coleman,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  1966- 
B.A.,  Ball  State  University,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1966. 

Russell  John  Compton,  Head  of  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
and  Professor  of  Philosophy.  1951- 

B.A.,  Manchester  College,  1931 ;  B.D.,  Garrett  Theological  Seminary, 
1935 ;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1939. 

Donald  Jack  Cook,  Head  of  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  1945- 

B.A.,  Augustana  College,  1937;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1938; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1944. 

James  Louis  Cooper,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  1964- 

B.A.,  College  of  Wooster,  1956;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1964. 

Roger  Lindsay  Cox,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  1961- 

B.A.,  Morningside  College,  1951 ;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1961. 

Wanda  Plunkett  Craddock,  R.N.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  1955- 
58;  1959- 

Graduate,  Methodist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1933;  B.S.  in  N.Ed., 
Indiana  University,  1954;  M.S.  in  N.Ed.,  ibid.,  1955. 

Leah  Curnutt,  Professor  of  School  Music  Education  and  Piano.  1935- 
B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1932 ;  M.Mus.,  ibid.,  1934. 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 
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Zita  Dapkus  Dabars*,  Instructor  in  Russian.  1962- 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1960;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1962;  Russian  and  East 
European  Institute  Certificate,  ibid.,  1962. 

Thomas  Austin  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  1963- 

B.A.,  Denison  University,  1956;  M.S.,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
1957 ;  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University,  1963. 

Arturo  De  Hoyos,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  1959-62 ;  1966- 

B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1952;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1954;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1961. 

Edward  Myers  Dolan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  1963- 
B.A.,  Florida  State  University,  1958;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1959. 

Calvin  Richard  Dyer,  Instructor  in  English.  1966- 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1958;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1966. 

Robert  Spencer  Eccles,  Martin  V.  Beiger  Professor  of  English  Bible  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  1953- 

B.A.,  University  of  Puget  Sound,  1934;  M.A.,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  1943;  B.D.,  Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  1944;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1952. 

Harold  John  Eigenbrodt,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  1957- 

B.A.,  North  Central  College,  1949;  B.D.,  Yale  University,  1952;  M.A., 
ibid.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1960. 

Joseph  Peter  Elias,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Russian.  1966- 
Licentiate,  University  of  Rome,  1949;  M.A.,  Loyola  University,  1953. 

James  Frederick  Elrod,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech.  1957- 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1949;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1959. 

Charles  Pendery  Erdmann,  Professor  of  Physical  Education ;  Coach  of 
Swimming,  Tennis,  and  Soccer;  Co-ordinator  of  Required  Physical 
Education  Classes  for  Men.  1946- 

Certificate,  University  of  Geneva,  1931 ;  B.S.,  Springfield  College, 
1932;  M.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1948. 

James  Franklin  Findlay,  Jr.**,  Associate  Professor  of  History.  1958- 
B.A.,  Drury  College,  1952;  M.A.,  Washington  University,  1954;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1961. 

Thomas  Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Voice.  1963- 

B.A.,  St.  Ambrose  College,  1951 ;  B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  1953; 
Diploma,  Rome  Opera  School,  1954;  M.Mus.,  Indiana  University,  1963. 

Robert  Irving  Fletcher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Adviser 
for  Medical  Technology  Program.  1953- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1951 ;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1953. 

Joseph  Ross  Flummerfelt,  Instructor  in  Choral  Music  and  Repertoire 
and  Director  of  the  University  Choirs.  1964- 

B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1958;  M.Mus.,  Philadelphia  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1962. 


*  On  leave,  1966-67 

**  On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester 
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John  Robert  Foxen,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech.  1957- 

B.A.,  Momingside  College,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1957. 

Ray  H.  French,  Professor  of  Art.  1948- 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1947;  M.F.A.,  ibid.,  1948. 

Catherine  McCreary  Friddle,  R.N.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  1957- 

Graduate,  Bethesda  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1929;  B.S.,  St.  Mary’s 
College,  1952;  M.S.  in  N.Ed.,  Indiana  University,  1957. 

Forst  Donald  Fuller*,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Adviser  for  Premedical 
Program.  1947- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1938;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1953. 

James  Robert  Gammon,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology.  1961- 

B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  University,  1956 ;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1961. 

B.  L.  Garrett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  1966- 

B.A.,  Arlington  State  College,  1962;  M.A.,  Baylor  University,  1965. 

Harold  Milton  Garriott,  Professor  of  English.  1947- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1931;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1960. 

Clinton  Burke  Gass,  Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Astron¬ 
omy  and  John  T.  and  Margaret  Deal  Professor  of  Mathematics.  1954- 
B.A.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1941 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1943;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1954. 

James  Edward  George,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  1966- 

B.S.,  Allegheny  College,  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964. 

Frederick  Cooper  Gersten,  Instructor  in  Voice.  1966- 

Frank  Walker  Gilmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  1963- 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1957;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1963. 

Donald  David  Goldstrohm,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Bacteriology.  1966- 

B.S.,  Waynesburg  College,  1960;  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  ibid  ,  1966. 

Darrell  Hayward  Gooch,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech.  1956- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1929 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1932. 

Felix  Emmett  Goodson,  Professor  of  Psychology.  1954- 

B.A.,  Princeton  University,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1954. 

Ralph  Gray,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  1965- 

B.S.C.,  Ohio  University,  1956;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1962. 


*  On  leave  second  semester 
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Sally  Hallof  Gray,  Instructor  in  Economics.  1965- 

B.A.,  Ohio  University,  1955 ;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1958. 

Clinton  Carson  Green,  Head  of  Department  of  Education;  Professor  of 
Education;  Director  of  Student  Teaching.  1943-44;  1946- 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1934;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1937;  Ed.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1952. 

Robert  Grocock*,  Associate  Professor  of  Brass  and  Theory.  1950-51 ;  1952- 
B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1948;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  1950. 

Cassel  William  Grubb,  Professor  of  Violoncello  and  Theory.  1949- 
B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1946;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  1949. 

Guenther  Hans  Grueninger**,  Head  of  Department  of  German  and 
Russian;  Professor  of  German;  Executive  Secretary,  Foreign  Study 
Program  ( First  semester )  and  Adviser  of  Foreign  Students.  1930- 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Freiburg,  1926. 

Florence  Cecelia  Guild,  Professor  of  Education.  1960- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1924;  M.A.,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  1933 ;  Ed.D.,  Harvard  University,  1955. 

Roger  Gustavsson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  1961- 
B.A.,  Princeton  University,  1952;  B.D.,  Yale  University,  1956;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1963. 

Richard  Mather  Hall,  Major,  USAF,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aero¬ 
space  Studies.  1964- 
B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1953. 

John  William  Hanlon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  1966- 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1959;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1966. 

Daniel  Hovey  Hanna,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Music  Education 
and  Director  of  University  Bands.  1952- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1947 ;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1948. 

Burns  Derrell  Hart,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research 
with  rank  of  Instructor.  1966- 

B.S.,  Trinity  University,  1961 ;  M.S.,  Miami  University,  1964. 

Robert  Reuben  Harvey,  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Coach  of 
Track  and  Cross  Country;  Director  of  Intramurals.  1951- 
B.A.,  Earlham  College,  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1941; 
P.E.D.,  Indiana  University,  1963. 

Harry  Leslie  Hawkins,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  Uni¬ 
versity  Marshal.  1946- 

B.A.,  Lake  Forest  College,  1933;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1940;  Ed.D., 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  1955. 


♦  On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester 
**  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 
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Hugh  Fort  Henry,  Head  of  Department  of  Physics  and  Professor  of 
Physics.  1961- 

B.A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  1936;  B.S.,  ibid.,  1936;  M.S.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  1938;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1940. 

Frances  Miller  Hickman,  Instructor  in  Zoology.  1954- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1927 ;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1964. 

Jerome  Canady  Hixson,  Professor  of  English  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Professor  of  English  Literature.  1924- 

B.A.,  Allegheny  College,  1922;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1923;  Litt.D.,  ibid.,  1950. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Holtz,  Instructor  in  German.  1965- 

B.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1956;  M.A.,  The  University  of 
Michigan,  1963. 

Judith  Ann  Jenkins,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.  1965- 
B.S.,  Miami  University,  1962;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1965. 

Charles  Henry  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As¬ 
tronomy.  1955- 

B.S.,  Bradley  University,  1949;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1963. 

Robert  Britten  Johnson,  Head  of  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography 
and  Professor  of  Geology.  1966- 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1949;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1954. 

Robert  Kenneth  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  1963- 

B.A.,  Hofstra  University,  1959;  M.A.,  Cornell  University,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Denver  University,  1963. 

Theodore  Katula,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Coach 
of  Golf  and  Wrestling ;  Assistant  Coach  of  Football.  1959- 
B.S.,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1958;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1965. 

Richard  Kelly,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Psychology.  1962- 

B.A.,  Hofstra  University,  1956;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1959;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1962. 

Robert  Harlen  King,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
1963- 

B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1957;  B.D.,  Yale  University,  1960;  M.A., 
ibid.,  1961 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1965. 

Paul  Bertram  Kissinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics.  1960- 

B.S.,  Albright  College,  1952;  M.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University,  1961. 

Richard  Barry  Klein*,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  1962- 
B.A.,  Elmhurst  College,  1960;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1962. 

Henry  Benson  Rolling,  Professor  of  Piano  and  Music  Literature.  1929- 
B.Mus.,  University  School  of  Music,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1924;  Scholar, 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  1926;  Fellow,  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  1927- 
28;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1931. 


♦  On  leave,  1966-67 
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Virginia  Blanche  Kremer,  R.N.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  1959- 
Graduate,  Methodist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1945 ;  B.S.  in  N.Ed., 
Indiana  University,  1952;  University  of  Minnesota,  1959. 

Michael  David  Lawrence,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Prelaw  Adviser.  1966- 

B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1962;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1963;  J.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  1966. 

Ruth  Louise  Lester,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  1962- 
B.S.,  University  of  Louisville,  1951 ;  M.Ed.,  Temple  University,  1962. 

Norman  Levine,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  1965- 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1955 ;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1965. 

Dwight  Leroy  Ling,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  University  and  Professor  of 
History.  1955- 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1948;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1949;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1955. 

Robert  David  Loring,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology. 
1948- 

B.A.,  Ohio  University,  1947 ;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1948. 

James  Clifton  Loveless,  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education ; 
Professor  of  Physical  Education ;  Director  of  Athletics.  1954- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1929;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1934; 
P.E.D.,  Indiana  University,  1951. 

Elmer  Earl  McCall,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Coach  of  Basketball.  1958- 

B.A.,  Fresno  State  College,  1941 ;  M.P.E.,  Purdue  University,  1948. 

John  William  McFarland,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  1961- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1953. 

William  Russell  McIntyre,  Head  of  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Lars  A.  Whitcomb  Professor  of  Sociology.  1952- 
B.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1939;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1951. 

Knox  Bryson  McKee,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Aerospace  Studies  and  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies. 
1963- 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1955;  M.B.A.,  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957. 

David  Barker  MacLean,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  1964- 

B.S.,  Yale  University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1962. 

Ned  Brown  MacPhail,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  1962- 

B.S.,  Ball  State  University,  1953;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
1957;  Ed.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1962. 

James  Ambrose  Madison,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology.  1954- 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1951;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1955. 
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Zinaida  Zvonarova  Malenko,  Instructor  in  Russian.  1965- 

Diploma,  Rostov  Pedagogical  Institute,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  1940;  M.A.,  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  1965. 

Harry  David  Maloney*,  Professor  of  Economics.  1949- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1948;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1958. 

William  Dale  Meehan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art.  1963- 

B.F.A.,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1954;  M.A.,  Bradley  University,  1960. 

Thomas  F.  Merrill**,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  1966- 

B.A.,  Princeton  University,  1954;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1964. 

Edward  Henry  Meyer,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Coach  of 
Baseball  and  Freshman  Basketball;  Assistant  Coach  of  Football.  1964- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1962;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1963. 
Julia  Wendholt  Mihelick,  R.N.,  Instructor  in  Nursing.  1964-65 ;  1966- 
B.S.  in  N.Ed.,  St.  Louis  University,  1963;  M.S.  in  N.Ed.,  University 
of  Maryland,  1964. 

Mary  Louise  Miller,  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  1942- 

B.A.,  Rockford  College,  1930;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1935. 

Edwin  L.  Minar,  Jr.,  Head  of  Department  of  Classical  Languages;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Classical  Languages;  Robert  Stockwell  Professor  of  Greek 
Language  and  Literature.  1951- 

B.A.,  Reed  College,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1940. 

Lowell  Thompson  Mize,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  1965- 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Illinois,  1958;  M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1965. 

Raymond  Everett  Mizer,  Professor  of  English.  1952- 

B.A.,  Muskingum  College,  1940;  M.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1946;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1952. 

Thomas  Allison  Mont,  Jr.J,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Coach  of  Football.  1959- 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1947;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1964. 

John  Elliott  Morrill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  1958-59; 
1964- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1957 ;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1964. 

William  Lockhart  Morrow,  In  Charge  of  Department  of  Political 
Science;  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Chairman,  Wash¬ 
ington  Semester  Plan.  1961- 

B.A.,  Southwest  Missouri  State  College,  1957;  B.S.,  ibid.,  1957;  M.A., 
University  of  Iowa,  1959;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1961. 

Fred  Norman  Nelson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  1961- 

B.T.A.,  Pasadena  Playhouse  College  of  Theatre  Arts,  1954;  B.A., 
Idaho  State  University,  1955;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1961. 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 

**  On  a  Fulbright  grant  leave,  1966-67 
f  On  sabbatical  leave  November  15,  1966  to  March  30,  1967 
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Robert  D  Newton,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
1956- 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1950;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1960. 

Donald  Eugene  Orlosky*,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  1959- 
B.A.,  Franklin  College,  1951;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1957;  Ed.D., 
ibid.,  1959. 

Richard  Earl  Peeler,  Associate  Professor  of  Art.  1958- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1949;  M.A.T.,  Indiana  University,  1960. 

William  Joseph  Petrek,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
and  Director  of  International  Study  ( Second  semester).  1962- 
B.A.,  St.  John’s  University,  1948;  S.T.L.,  Gregorian  University,  Italy, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  1956. 

Clifton  J.  Phillips,  Professor  of  History.  1954- 

B.A.,  Hiram  College,  1941 ;  B.Th.,  Starr  King  School  for  the  Ministry, 
1944;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1954. 

Roger  Leon  Ptak,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  1966- 

B.S.,  University  of  Detroit,  1960;  M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1966. 

Amir  Rafat,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science .  1966- 

B.A.,  University  of  Geneva,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1964. 

Mary  Helen  Rahhal,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  1965- 
B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1961 ;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1964. 

Ann  Marie  Remley  Rambo,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  1966- 
B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1963;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1965. 

James  Stone  Rambo,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  1966- 

B.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1961 ;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
1964. 

Charlotte  Ann  Ratliff,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  1966- 

B.A.,  North  Texas  State  University,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1966. 

Rex  Rector,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  1957- 

B.A.,  Wayne  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1951 ;  Ph.D., 
ibid,  1953. 

Frances  Wagner  Rehm,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  1966- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1961 ;  M.A.T.,  Northwestern  University, 
1962. 

Matilda  Jane  Rehm,  R.N.,  Instructor  in  Nursing.  1965- 

Graduate,  South  Bend  Memorial  Hospital,  1946;  B.S.  in  N.Ed.,  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  1951. 

John  Thomas  Reiling,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  1953- 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1943 ;  M.A.,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  1950;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1958. 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester 
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Albert  Eugene  Reynolds,  Head  of  Department  of  Zoology  and  Professor 
of  Zoology.  1930- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1930;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1935: 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1941. 

John  Adrian  Ricketts,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  1952- 

B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1948;  M.S.,  Western  Reserve  University, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1953. 

Hugh  Willard  Ripley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  1963- 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1955;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1957;  M.S.,  Columbia 
University,  1960. 

Patricia  A.  Ritter,  R.N.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  1960- 

Graduate,  Methodist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1951 ;  B.S.  in  N.Ed., 
Indiana  University,  1958;  M.S.  in  N.Ed.,  ibid.,  1960. 

Chester  John  Romano,  Instructor  in  Classical  Languages.  1964- 

B.A.,  New  York  University,  1963;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1964. 

Donald  Gilmore  Schilling,  Instructor  in  History.  1966- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 

Michael  Charles  Schneider,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology.  1958- 
B.A.,  Cornell  College,  1952;  M.S.,  Miami  University,  1956. 

Eugene  Perry  Schwartz,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  1962- 

B.A.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1955;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1959. 

Robert  Pierce  Sedlack,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  1964- 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1959;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 
1961 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1965. 

Vincent  Anthony  Serpa,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
1963- 

B.A.,  Colby  College,  1956;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1957. 

Roy  Cherry  Shelton,  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  1966- 

B.A.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1966. 

Glen  Sherman,  Professor  of  Piano.  1948- 

Fellow  and  Graduate,  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  1929-32;  Meister- 
schule  Diplom,  Vienna  State  Academy,  1936;  B.Mus.,  Yale  University, 
1947;  M.Mus.,  ibid.,  1948. 

Arthur  Wesley  Shumaker,  Professor  of  English;  Co-ordinator  of  Gen¬ 
eral  ( Interdepartmental )  Studies ;  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  1942- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1934;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1958. 

Fred  Sulo  Silander*,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  1958- 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1949;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1964. 


*  On  leave  first  semester 
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Michael  Patrick  Silver,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  1965- 

B.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1956;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1961 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1966. 


Austin  Dever  Sprague,  Joseph  Boyer  Professor  of  Physics.  1946- 

B.A.,  Miami  University,  1929;  M.S.,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1931 ; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1936. 


Brandt  Nicholson  Steele,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages. 
1956- 


B.A.,  Wabash  College,  1952;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1955. 

David  Vernon  Steiniche,  Instructor  in  Political  Science.  1966- 

B.A.,  Grinnell  College,  1963;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1964. 


Edith  Blanche  Sublette,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  1947- 

B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1931;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  1938. 


Larry  Gene  Sutton,  Instructor  in  Speech.  1963- 

B.A.,  Marietta  College,  1961 ;  M.A.,  Ohio  University,  1963. 


Le  Grand  Tennis,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  1947- 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1923;  M.A.,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1932;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1942. 

Paul  Andrew  Thomas,  Professor  of  Sociology.  1945- 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1932;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1938;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  1954. 


Robert  Jay  Thomas’1',  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Adviser 
for  Pre-engineering  Program.  1958- 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1952;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1954;  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois,  1958 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1964. 


Kenneth  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  1962- 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1955;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1964. 


Rosita  Remon  Thompson,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  1962-64; 
1965- 

B.A.,  Ottawa  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1960. 

John  McLellan  Titchener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  1964- 

B.A.,  Kenyon  College,  1958;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1960; 
M.A.,  University  of  Melbourne,  1965 ;  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1966. 

Milton  Smith  Trusler,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music  and  Professor 
of  Music.  1956- 

B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1931 ;  M.Mus.,  ibid.,  1937 ;  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1957. 

Wen-yen  Tsao,  Visiting  Professor  of  Chinese.  1964- 

LL.B.,  National  Central  University,  China,  1930;  J.S.D.,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  1953. 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 
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Laurel  Herbert  Turk,  Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Alfred  F.  and  Ada  C.  Bridges  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  1928- 
B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1924;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1933;  Certificate,  Centro  de  Estudios 
Historicos,  Madrid,  1935 ;  Comendador  de  la  Orden  del  Merito  Civil, 
Spain,  1965. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Turnell,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Director  of  Radio. 
1944- 

B.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1928;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1931. 

Vilma  Elizabeth  Ujlaki,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  1966- 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1949;  B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
1951 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1955. 

Kenneth  Shrout  Wagoner,  Head  of  Department  of  Psychology;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology ;  Director  of  the  Experimental  Psychology 
Laboratory.  1946- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1932;  M.A.,  Washington  University,  1934; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1938. 

Gerald  Emery  Warren,  Head  of  Department  of  Economics  and  Professor 
of  Economics.  1938-47 ;  1966- 

B.A.,  Southwestern  College,  1935;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1936; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1938. 

Robert  Orr  Weiss,  Head  of  Department  of  Speech  and  Professor  of 
Speech.  1955- 

B.A.,  Albion  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1954. 

Glenn  Edwin  Welliver,  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  1961- 

B.A.,  Dickinson  College,  1955;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1964. 

Elton  Lawrence  Weston,  Major,  USAF,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aero¬ 
space  Studies.  1965- 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1952. 

Donald  Howard  White,  Professor  of  Composition  and  Theory.  1947- 
B.S.,  Temple  University,  1942;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Rochester,  1947 ; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1952. 

Clem  Cary  Williams,  Jr.*,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  1958- 
B.A.,  Yale  University,  1942;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1947 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1961. 

John  Barney  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  History.  1957- 

B.A.,  University  of  Florida,  1953;  M.A.,  Boston  University,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1966. 

Alexander  Reid  Winsey**,  Head  of  Department  of  Art  and  Professor  of 
Art  and  Art  History.  1935- 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1930;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1939. 


*  On  sabbatical  leave,  1966-67 

**  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 
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John  Cecil  Wright*,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research 
with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor .  1954- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1950  ;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1953. 

Howard  Ray  Youse,  Head  of  Department  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology ; 
Professor  of  Botany;  University  Marshal.  1940- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1937;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  College,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1951. 

Edward  George  Ypma,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  1966- 
B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1963;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1965. 


Visiting  Lecturers 

Sexson  E.  Humphreys**,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  English.  1966- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1934;  M.A.,  The  American  University, 
1935;  Dottore  in  Lettere,  University  of  Rome,  1945. 

Hideo  Mineshima,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  and  Religion.  1966- 
B.A.,  Jaisho  University,  1951;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Waseda  Uni¬ 
versity,  1956. 

Fred  Ritchie**,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Economics.  1936-45 ;  1966- 

B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1933;  M.A.,  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  1934;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1942. 


*  On  leave,  1966-67 

**  Second  semester 
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Part-Time  Instructors  and  Assistants 

Thomas  Akins,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Percussion.  1966- 

B.Mus.,  Conservatory  of  Music,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1965. 

Patience  Thompson  Berg,  Assistant  in  Violin.  1943-44;  1946-58;  1959- 
B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1940. 

Mary  Richardson  Britt,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English.  1966- 
B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College,  1960;  M.A.,  Emory  University,  1962. 

Dorothy  Hod  ell  Brooks,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Flute.  1966- 

B.Mus.,  Michigan  State  University,  1961;  M.Mus.,  ibid.,  1963;  B.A., 
ibid.,  1964. 

Ora  Anita  Buchanan,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education.  1966- 
B.S.,  Mankato  State  College,  1950. 

Maureen  McCormick  Carkeek*,  Assistant  in  Organ.  1951-52;  1953-54; 
1956-58;  1959-61;  1962- 

B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1948;  M.S.Mus.,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1950. 

Patricia  Denham  Davis,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  1964- 
B.S.,  London  University,  1956;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
1958. 

Bernice  Flanagan  Grube,  Assistant  in  Harp.  1949- 
B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1947. 

Donald  Eugene  Hedrick*,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Education.  1966- 
B.S.,  Ball  State  University,  1958;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1961. 

Howard  Keith  Hormann,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education.  1966- 
B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1966. 

Berniece  Fee  Mozingo**,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Organ.  1943-44;  1945- 
48 ;  1966- 

B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1925. 

Portia  Mutschler  Musgrave,  R.N.,  Assistant  in  Nursing.  1965- 
B.S.  in  N.,  DePauw  University,  1965. 

Marian  Ruth  Norman,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Nutrition.  1966- 
B.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1933. 

Larry  Philpott*,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Brass.  1966- 
B.Mus.,  Georgia  Southern  College,  1962. 

Vera  Louise  Scammon,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Voice.  1964- 

Rosalie  Allison  White**,  Assistant  in  W oodwinds.  1948-49;  1956-57; 
1958-62;  1963- 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Rochester,  1946;  M.Mus.,  ibid.,  1947. 


*  First  semester 

**  Second  semester 
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Administrative  Staff 

William  Edward  Kerstetter,  President  of  the  University  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  1963- 

B.  A,  Dickinson  College,  1936;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1939;  Ph.D., 
1963  LL.D.,  Dickinson  College,  1954;  L.H.D.,  Simpson  College, 

Esther  Tarkington  Mayhall,  Secretary  to  the  President.  1927-36;  1951- 
Nancy  Huber  Thompson,  Secretary.  1954- 


Academic  Affairs 

Robert  Holton  Farber,  Dean  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Speech. 
1935-36;  1937- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1935;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1940; 
Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1951. 

Lenore  Ruark  Sutherlin,  Secretary.  1954- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1931. 


Dwight  Leroy  Ling,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  University  and  Professor  of 
History.  1955- 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1948;  M.A.,  ibid .,  1949;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1955. 

Sharon  Kay  Lashbrook  Pearson,  Secretary.  1965- 


Louis  Jean  Fontaine,  Director  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  and 
Director  of  the  Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation  with  rank  of 
Assistant  Professor.  1957- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1952;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1961. 
Betty  Grimes  Eiteljorge,  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Financial  Aid.  1956- 

Ellen  Steele  Huber,  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Edward  Rector 
Scholarship  Foundation  and  Financial  Aid.  1955- 

George  David  Hunt,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid. 
1966- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1954. 

Don  Clifford  Broadbridge,  Jr.,  Admissions  Counselor.  1963- 
B.A.,  Colgate  University,  1951. 

Richard  Earl  Lyons,  Admissions  Counselor.  1964- 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1951;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University,  1964. 

Martha  King  O’Neal,  Secretary.  1960- 
Thursa  Etcheson  Evens,  Secretary.  1961- 
Maxine  Gibson  Davies,  Secretary.  1950-61 ;  1962- 
Virginia  Burk  Robbins,  Secretary.  1963- 
Freda  Johnson  Snavely,  Assistant.  1964- 
B.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  1935. 
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Sandra  Edington  Storm,  Secretary.  1966- 
Karen  Sue  Hockema,  Secretary.  1966- 
Barbara  Giltz  Smith,  Secretary.  1966- 


Eleanore  Adelene  Cammack,  Archivist  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 
1955- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1928;  B.S.L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1929. 
Virginia  Dean  Brann,  Secretary.  1961- 
Julie  LePage  Young,  Assistant.  1966- 


Rich  ard  Kelly,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research  and  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Psychology.  1962- 

B.A.,  Hofstra  University,  1956;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1959;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1962. 

Judith  Duane  Reynolds,  Administrative  Assistant.  1956- 
John  Cecil  Wright*,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research 
with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor.  1954- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1953. 
Burns  Derrell  Hart,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research 
with  rank  of  Instructor.  1966- 

B.S.,  Trinity  University,  1961 ;  M.S.,  Miami  University,  1964. 


Paul  Ardel  Bickford,  Director  of  the  Computer  Center  and  Part-time 
Instructor  in  the  Evening  Division  Program  in  a  General  Studies 
Course.  1966- 

B.S.,  Central  State  College,  1961. 

Dale  Eugene  Detro,  Machine  Room  Supervisor.  1958- 

David  Lee  Storm,  Computer  Programmer.  1964- 

Patsy  Swim  Rogers,  Secretary.  1958-62;  1965- 

Mary  Joan  Ray  Stevens,  Key  Punch  Operator.  1953-56;  1961- 

Mary  Henry  Sweet,  Key  Punch  Operator.  1956- 


John  Adrian  Ricketts,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  1952- 

B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1948;  M.S.,  Western  Reserve  University, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1953. 


William  Joseph  Petrek,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
and  Director  of  International  Study  ( Second  semester).  1962- 
B.A.,  St.  John’s  University,  1948;  S.T.L.,  Gregorian  University,  Italy, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  1956. 

Roberta  Elmore  Perry,  Secretary.  1966- 


*  On  leave,  1966-67 
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Milton  Smith  Trusler,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music  and  Professor 
of  Music.  1956- 

B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  1931 ;  M.Mus.,  ibid.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1957. 

Josephine  Nuccio  Carlington,  Secretary.  1956- 


Catherine  McCreary  Friddle,  R.N.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  1957- 

Graduate,  Bethesda  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1929;  B.S.,  St.  Mary’s 
College,  1952;  M.S.  in  N.Ed.,  Indiana  University,  1957. 

Mildred  E.  Sweet,  Resident  Director  and  Counselor  with  rank  of  Instruc¬ 
tor.  1955- 

B.A.,  The  American  University,  1931;  M.A.,  The  University  of 
Michigan,  1939. 

Margaret  Strebe  Chase,  Secretary.  1961- 


Marion  Hoffman  Maloney,  Assistant  Editor  of  University  Bulletins. 
1953- 

Janet  Wright  Silver,  Editorial  Assistant.  1966- 
B.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  1959. 


Value  Timmons  Williams,  Registrar  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 
1931-42;  1949- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1930. 

Rebecca  Hoffman  Davis,  Secretary.  1966- 
Mary  Lucretia  Fraley,  Assistant.  1938- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1921. 

Mona  Mayle  Harlan,  Assistant.  1952- 
Florence  Sutherlin  Stanage,  Assistant.  1963- 
Elizabeth  Schoenman  Rossok,  Assistant.  1942-45;  1966- 

Betty  Hollister  Rightsell,  Recorder.  1929-33;  1959- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1928. 

Jean  Winton  Allen,  Transcript  Secretary.  1956- 


Carmen  Sharp,  R.N.,  Co-ordinator  of  the  Science  Laboratories  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  ( Methodist  Hospital )  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor.  1955- 
B.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  1932;  Graduate,  Methodist  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  1937 ;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1945. 


James  Anthony  Martindale,  Librarian  with  rank  of  Professor.  1962- 
B.A.,  Wabash  College,  1945;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1949; 
M.A.L.S.,  ibid.,  1952. 

Elizabeth  Padgett  Pierson,  Secretary.  1961- 

Audrey  Knowlton,  Reference  Librarian  with  rank  of  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor.  1943- 

B.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1929 ;  B.S.L.S.,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  1930. 
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Eleanor  Johnson  Carmichael,  Catalog  Librarian  with  rank  of  Instructor. 

1960- 

B.A.,  Earlham  College,  1938;  B.S.L.S.,  Columbia  University,  1941. 
Emily  Montgomery  Alward,  Documents  and  Assistant  Reference  Li¬ 
brarian  with  rank  of  Instructor,  1961- 

B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1955;  M.A.L.S.,  Indiana  University,  1961. 
Daniel  Lee  Smith,  Circulation  Librarian  with  rank  of  Instructor.  1962- 
B.A.,  Wabash  College,  1950;  M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1960. 

Mary  Jane  Carr,  Acquisitions  Librarian  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 

1963- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1935 ;  B.S.L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1942 ; 
M.A.L.S.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1952. 

Wilma  Jean  Gibson,  Acquisitions  Assistant.  1966- 
Elizabeth  Daggy,  Circulation-Reference  Assistant.  1958- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1922;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1941. 
Martha  Con  Rossok,  Periodicals  Assistant.  1963- 
Catherine  Ann  Bean,  Circulation  Supervisor.  1961- 

B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1931 ;  M.A.,  Texas  Woman’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  1946. 

Marcia  Lynn  Hill,  Catalog  Assistant.  1965- 
Ernestine  Masten  Wells,  Catalog  Assistant.  1965- 
Bernice  Stover  Hawkins,  Catalog  Assistant.  1951- 
B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1934. 

Julia  Belle  Eiteljorge,  Circulation  Assistant.  1966- 
Lois  Harrison  Underwood,  Circulation  Assistant.  1966- 


Financial  Affairs 

Deward  Wendell  Smythe,  Comptroller.  1935-45 ;  1948- 
Wanda  Bell  Gooch,  Secretary  to  the  Comptroller.  1955- 
Frank  DeVaney,  Assistant  Comptroller.  1930- 

Paulene  Masten  Ruark,  Secretary  to  the  Assistant  Comptroller.  1943- 
48;  1961- 

Wilbert  Joseph  Eckardt,  Purchasing  Agent.  1951- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1938. 

Angie  Johnson  Saylor,  Secretary  to  the  Purchasing  Agent.  1966- 
William  Ralph  Bee,  Cashier.  1935- 
Patricia  Gasper  Bundy,  Secretary  to  the  Cashier.  1964- 
John  Wade  Allan,  Assistant  to  the  Cashier.  1965- 
La wren ce  Charles  Elam,  Chief  Accountant.  1963- 
B.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  1961. 

Jane  Etter  Applegate,  Head  Machine  Bookkeeper.  1948- 

Dorothy  Rossok  Surber,  Budget  Clerk.  1958- 
Georgia  Evens  Sublette,  Payroll  Clerk.  1954- 

Virginia  Ruark  Clark,  Machine  Bookkeeping  Operator.  1944-46;  1960- 
Marian  Bittle  McClaine,  Bookkeeper.  1947-55;  1963- 
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Ruth  Sutton  Hanlon,  Invoice  Clerk.  1957- 

Glee  Wright  Conyers,  Head  of  Duplicating  Department.  1961- 

Viola  Green  Parsons,  Assistant.  1963- 

Georgia  Seward  Fisher,  PABX  Supervisor.  1950- 

Millard  Arthur  Perry,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  1941- 
Catherine  Long  Crask,  Secretary.  1950- 
B.A.,  Berea  College,  1930. 

Voyle  Bruce  Collins,  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent.  1951- 
Marjorie  Webster,  Assistant.  1953- 

Samuel  Troxel  Hanna,  Manager,  The  DePauw  Book  Store.  1953- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1924. 

Donald  Dean  Tunks,  Assistant  Manager.  1965- 
Amy  Zeiner  Richards,  Office  Manager.  1955- 
Donald  Eugene  Jones,  Jr.,  Receiving  Clerk.  1959- 
Mary  Jane  Glore  Black,  Clerk.  1961- 
Alice  Wallace  Krider,  Clerk.  1962- 
Lois  Dellen  Boswell,  Clerk.  1966- 

John  Nanovsky,  Director  of  the  Memorial  Student  Union.  1956- 

B.S.Ed.,  Miami  University,  1938;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1941 ;  P.E.D.,  Indiana  University,  1952. 

Vera  Worth  Blanchard,  Secretary.  1923-33;  1942-45;  1952- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1925. 

Betty  Frost  Burks,  Bookkeeper.  1961- 

Mitchell  Anthony  Bouyea,  Food  Service  Manager.  1965- 

Elsie  Trible  Miller,  Director  of  Residence  Halls  and  Food  Service.  1943- 
B.S.H.E.,  Purdue  University,  1932. 

Nancy  Flint  Stringer,  Secretary.  1959-60;  1964- 
Audra  Dorsett  Holton,  Payroll  Clerk.  1965- 
Imogene  Grimes,  Food  Production  Manager.  1949- 
Joyce  Evelyn  Bills,  Food  Production  Manager.  1964- 
B.A.,  Butler  University,  1964. 

Anthony  Bruce  Covey,  Dining  Room  Manager.  1966- 
Martha  Louise  Priest,  Invoice  Clerk.  1960- 


Planning  and  Development 

Norman  James  Knights,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Planning  and 
Development.  1957- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1946;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1948. 
John  William  Owen,  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  1966- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1964. 
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Marcella  McCarrens  Rightsell,  Secretary  to  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  1952- 

Katherine  Spears  Vaughn,  Secretary  to  the  Assistant  to  the  President. 
1952- 

Elizabeth  Gummere  Rector,  Assistant  Secretary.  1963- 
Martha  Jane  Thayer  Moores,  Assistant  Secretary.  1966- 
Caroline  Anne  Bridges  Murray,  Assistant  Secretary.  1966- 
Ralph  Taylor,  Assistant.  1959- 

Robert  Edwin  Crouch,  Vice  President  for  Development.  1941- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1927;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1929. 

James  Patrick  Aikman,  Director  of  Publicity  and  the  News  Bureau. 
1960- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1957. 

Mary  Mace  Hirt,  Secretary.  1956- 

Elmer  Ivan  Carriker,  University  Chaplain.  1938-41 ;  1962- 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1935 ;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1941 ; 
Certificate,  The  Air  War  College,  1956. 

Mary  Frances  O’Neal,  Secretary.  1957- 

James  Norman  Cook,  Secretary  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  DePauzu  Alumni  Fund.  1954- 
B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1950. 

Mary  Virginia  Evans  Eggers,  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Alumni  Af¬ 
fairs.  1943-47;  1957- 

Maribel  Eisenhart  Dozer,  Secretary.  1965- 
B.Sc.,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1943. 

Wanda  Williams  Bundy,  Assistant.  1962- 
Barbara  Marvel  Giddings,  Assistant.  1945-49;  1962- 
Geraldine  Coffman  Thomas,  Assistant.  1949-52;  1961- 


Student  Personnel  Services 

Lawrence  Albert  Riggs,  Dean  of  Students  with  rank  of  Professor.  1948- 
B.A.,  University  of  California,  1932;  M.A.,  Teachers’  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1937;  Ed.D.,  ibid.,  1941. 

Charlotte  Burton  Swope,  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Students.  1956- 
Ethel  Alice  Mitchell,  Associate  Dean  of  Students  with  rank  of  Profes¬ 
sor.  1947- 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Missouri,  1932;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1940. 
Marjorie  Markland  Peabody,  Secretary  to  the  Associate  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents.  1960- 

Frances  Kerr  Webb,  Part-time  Secretary.  1939- 

Ida  Nelle  Barnhart,  Associate  Dean  of  Students  with  rank  of  Associate 
Professor.  1949- 

B.A.,  University  of  Wichita,  1937;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University, 
1942. 
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Muriel  Gosney  Carter,  Secretary  to  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 
1953- 

V irginia  Walbring  Hanna,  Part-time  Secretary.  1961- 

William  McKinley  Wright,  Associate  Dean  of  Students  zvith  rank  of 
Associate  Professor.  1957- 

B.S.,  Juniata  College,  1950;  M.A.,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1951 ;  Ed.D.,  ibid.,  1955. 

Jo  Ruth  Donnohue  Etter,  Secretary  to  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 
1959- 

Dorothy  Reeves  Harlan,  Placement  Secretary.  1966- 

Shirley  Ruth  Culbertson,  Resident  Counselor  zvith  rank  of  Instructor. 

1964- 

B.A.,  Bucknell  University,  1959;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1964. 
Ira  Jay  Sheier,  Resident  Counselor  zvith  rank  of  Instructor.  1965- 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Cortland,  1962;  M.S.,  Indiana 
University,  1965. 

Dennis  Noel  Davis,  Resident  Counselor  zvith  rank  of  Instructor.  1966- 
B.A.,  College  of  Wooster,  1962;  M.S.,  Miami  University,  1966. 

Carla  Kay  Fisher,  Resident  Counselor  zvith  rank  of  Instructor.  1966- 
B.A.,  Ripon  College,  1964;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1966. 

Alice  Jane  McMahill,  Resident  Director.  1958- 
Allene  Alexander  Enloe,  Housemother.  1958- 
Jeannette  Forrest  Dietz,  Housemother.  1965- 
Virginia  Kiracofe  Romberg,  Head  Resident.  1966- 
B.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1966. 

Grover  Ancen  Vaughan,  Security  Officer.  1955- 
Russell  Clapp,  Assistant  Security  Officer.  1951-54;  1965- 
Russell  Coleman,  Assistant  Security  Officer.  1966- 

Roger  Samuel  Roof,  Director  of  the  Health  Service  and  University 
Physician.  1966- 

B.S.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1954;  M.D.,  ibid.,  1958. 

Julia  Werneke  Deem,  Secretary.  1943- 
Gail  Hurst  Arnold,  Assistant  Secretary.  1948- 
Lara  Dickerson  Avery,  R.N.,  University  Nurse.  1950- 
Graduate,  Union  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1930. 

Gloe  Allee  Craver,  R.N.,  University  Nurse.  1957- 

Graduate,  Indianapolis  General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1929. 

Marcella  Rankin  Fletcher,  R.N.,  University  Nurse.  1956-60;  1962- 
Graduate,  Evanston  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1942. 

Mary  McCullough  Gould,  R.N.,  University  Nurse.  1960- 
Graduate,  Methodist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1934. 

Margaret  Fisher  Jones,  R.N.,  University  Nurse.  1957- 

Graduate,  Michael  Reese  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1943. 

Eloise  Olson  Klipsch,  R.N.,  University  Nurse.  1955- 

Graduate,  Franklin  Boulevard  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1938. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

1966-1967 

This  list  is  arranged  according  to  rank  and  seniority. 


President 

William  Edward  Kerstetter,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


Dean  of  the  University 

Robert  Holton  Farber,  Professor  of  Speech. 


Emeritus  Professors 

Raymond  W.  Pence,  George  B.  Manhart,  Cleveland  P.  Hickman,  Carroll  D.  W. 
Hildebrand,  Harry  W.  Voltmer,  Percy  G.  Evans,  Herold  T.  Ross,  Coen  G. 
Pierson,  Winona  H.  Welch,  Marguerite  Andrade,  Robert  E.  Williams,  W.  Clarke 
Arnold,  Edna  H.  Taylor,  Oliver  W.  Robinson. 


Professors 

Jerome  C.  Hixson,  Laurel  H.  Turk,  G.  Hans  Grueninger,  Albert  E.  Reynolds, 
Kenneth  S.  Wagoner,  Russell  J.  Compton,  Clinton  C.  Green,  William  R.  McIntyre, 
A.  Reid  Winsey,  Austin  D.  Sprague,  Fredrick  L.  Bergmann,  Paul  A.  Thomas, 
Donald  J.  Cook,  Howard  B.  Burkett,  Edwin  L.  Minar,  Jr.,  James  C.  Loveless, 
Edith  B.  Sublette,  Le  Grand  Tennis,  Howard  R.  Youse,  Clinton  B.  Gass,  Elizabeth 
J.  Turnell,  Harry  L.  Hawkins,  Forst  D.  Fuller,  Arthur  W.  Shumaker,  Robert 
S.  Eccles,  Ray  H.  French,  Hugh  F.  Henry,  John  A.  Ricketts,  Joseph  P.  Allen 
III,  Ralph  F.  Carl,  Raymond  E.  Mizer,  Florence  C.  Guild,  Lt.  Col.  Knox  B. 
McKee,  Jr.,  Robert  R.  Harvey,  H.  David  Maloney,  Felix  E.  Goodson,  Mary  L. 
Miller,  Charles  P.  Erdmann,  Harold  M.  Garriott,  John  J.  Baughman,  Clifton  J. 
Phillips,  Robert  O.  Weiss,  Dwight  L.  Ling,  Robert  B.  Johnson,  Gerald  E. 
Warren. 


Visiting  Professor 

Wen-yen  Tsao 


Associate  Professors 

Audrey  B.  Beatty,  Robert  D.  Loring,  Darrell  H.  Gooch,  John  R.  Foxen,  John  T. 
Reiling,  Rex  Rector,  John  W.  McFarland,  Clarence  H.  Albro,  Jr.,  Robert  D 
Newton,  Jr.,  Clem  C.  Williams,  Jr.,  Donald  E.  Orlosky,  Charles  H.  Johnson, 
Elmer  E.  McCall,  H.  John  Eigenbrodt,  Jr.,  Fred  S.  Silander,  James  F.  Elrod, 
Garret  J.  Boone,  Jr.,  James  F.  Findlay,  Jr.,  Paul  B.  Kissinger,  William  J.  Petrek, 
Richard  E.  Peeler,  Robert  J.  Thomas,  W.  Preston  Adams,  Roger  L.  Cox,  James 
R.  Gammon,  William  L.  Morrow,  Ralph  Gray,  Thomas  A.  Mont,  Jr.,  John  B. 
Wilson,  Richard  Kelly,  Ned  B.  MacPhail,  Eugene  P.  Schwartz,  Amir  Rafat. 
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Assistant  Professors 

James  A.  Madison,  Brandt  N.  Steele,  Robert  I.  Fletcher,  John  C.  Wright, 
Michael  C.  Schneider,  John  R.  Anderson,  Roger  Gustavsson,  Thomas  A.  Davis, 
Edward  M.  Dolan,  F.  Walker  Gilmer,  Robert  K.  Johnson,  William  D.  Meehan, 
Kenneth  F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Glenn  E.  Welliver,  James  L.  Cooper,  Major  Richard 
M.  Hall,  David  B.  MacLean,  Robert  H.  King,  John  E.  Morrill,  Robert  P.  Sedlack, 
Theodore  Katula,  Jr.,  Fred  N.  Nelson,  Ruth  L.  Lester,  Vincent  A.  Serpa,  William 
C.  Cavanaugh,  Norman  Levine,  Michael  P.  Silver,  Major  Elton  L.  Weston,  J. 
William  Hanlon,  Vilma  E.  Ujlaki,  Hugh  W.  Ripley,  John  McL.  Titchener,  Arturo 
De  Hoyos,  Joseph  P.  Elias,  B.  L.  Garrett,  James  E.  George,  Michael  D.  Lawrence, 
Thomas  F.  Merrill,  Roger  L.  Ptak,  Roy  C.  Shelton,  Edward  G.  Ypma. 


Visiting  Assistant  Professors 

James  E.  Beres,  Donald  D.  Goldstrohm. 


Instructors 

Marla  M.  Campbell,  Zita  D.  Dabars,  Richard  B.  Klein,  Larry  G.  Sutton,  Edward 
H.  Meyer,  Jr.,  Chester  J.  Romano,  Frances  M.  Hickman,  Sally  H.  Gray,  Elizabeth 
J.  Holtz,  Judith  A.  Jenkins,  Zinaida  Z.  Malenko,  Lowell  T.  Mize,  Mary  H.  Rahhal, 
David  V.  Steiniche,  Rosita  R.  Thompson,  Linda  T.  Coleman,  Calvin  R.  Dyer, 
B.  Derrell  Hart,  Ann  Marie  R.  Rambo,  James  S.  Rambo,  Charlotte  A.  Ratliff, 
Frances  W.  Rehm,  Donald  G.  Schilling. 


Visiting  Lecturers 

Hideo  Mineshima,  Sexson  E.  Humphreys,  Fred  Ritchie. 


Part-Time  Instructors 

Patricia  D.  Davis,  Mary  R.  Britt,  Donald  E.  Hedrick. 


Assistants 

Ora  A.  Buchanan,  Howard  K.  Hormann. 


Cooperating  with  Student  Teaching 

Joseph  A.  Rammel,  Superintendent  of  Greencastle  Community  Schools. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1966-1967 

This  list  is  arranged  according  to  rank  and  seniority. 

President 

William  Edward  Kerstetter 

Dean  of  the  University 

Robert  Holton  Farber 


Director 

Milton  S.  Trusler 


Professors 

Henry  B.  Rolling,  Herman  C.  Berg,  Franz  Bodfors,  Milton  S.  Trusler,  Donald 
H.  White,  Glen  Sherman,  Cassel  W.  Grubb,  Leah  Curnutt. 


Associate  Professors 

Arthur  D.  Carkeek,  Daniel  H.  Hanna,  Robert  Grocock. 


Assistant  Professor 

Thomas  D.  Fitzpatrick 


Instructors 

Joseph  R.  Flummerfelt,  Leon  O.  Brooks,  Frederick  C.  Gersten. 


Part-time  Instructors 

Vera  L.  Scammon,  Thomas  Akins,  Dorothy  H.  Brooks,  Larry  Philpott,  Berniece 
F.  Mozingo. 


Assistants 

Patience  T.  Berg,  Bernice  F.  Grubb,  Maureen  M.  Carkeek,  Rosalie  A.  White. 


Cooperating  with  Student  Teaching 

Joseph  A.  Rammel,  Superintendent  of  Greencastle  Community  Schools. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

1966-1967 

This  list  is  arranged  according  to  rank  and  seniority. 

President 

William  Edward  Kerstetter 

Dean  of  the  University 

Robert  Holton  Farber 

Director 

Catherine  M.  Friddle 

Associate  Professors 

Catherine  M.  Friddle,  Wanda  P.  Craddock. 

Assistant  Professors 

Virginia  B.  Kremer,  Jessalyn  M.  Allan,  Patricia  A.  Ritter,  Barbara  T.  Bowyer. 

Instructors 

Matilda  J.  Rehm,  Julia  W.  Mihelick. 

Part-Time  Instructor 

Marian  R.  Norman 

Assistant 

Portia  M.  Musgrave 

Lecturers 

Medical  staff  members  of  the  Methodist  Hospital 

Cooperating  with  the  School  of  Nursing 

Jack  A.  L.  Hahn,  Executive  Director,  Methodist  Hospital 

Fredericka  E.  Koch,  Director  of  Nursing,  Methodist  Hospital 

Martha  E.  Rogers,  Director  of  Psychiatric  Nursing,  Central  State  Hospital 

Charlotte  Akin,  Educational  Director,  Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Betty  Covert,  Executive  Director,  Day  Nursery  Association 

Alys  Kline,  Director  of  Nursing,  Community  Hospital 

Lucille  Carlin,  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Marion  County  Health  and 
Hospital  Corporation 
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UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEES 

STANDING 

Curriculum  and  Academic  Routine 

Wilson  (Chairman),  Cox,  T.  Davis**,  Eigenbrodt  (Secretary),  Farber*,  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Hall,  Kerstetter*,  Ling*,  Serpa,  Sprague,  R.  Thomas,  V.  Williams*. 

Offices  and  Classrooms 

Farber*  (Chairman),  Hall,  Kerstetter*,  Ling,  Smythe*,  Wilson*. 


Educational  Policy 

D.  Cook  (Chairman),  Albro,  Baughman,  Farber*,  French,  Garriott,  Grubb,  C. 
Johnson  (Secretary),  Kerstetter*,  Ling*,  Loveless,  Orlosky,  Petrek,  Reilingf, 
Trusler*,  Weiss,  V.  Williams*,  Youse. 

Area  Major 

Farber*  (Chairman),  Burkett,  Guild,  R.  K.  Johnson,  Kerstetter*. 


Graduate  Council 

Welliver  (Chairman),  Adams,  Beatty,  Bergmann,  Compton,  Cooper,  T.  Davis, 
Farber*,  French,  Friddle,  Green,  Henry,  Kerstetter*,  Loring,  Levine,  Loveless, 
McIntyre,  Martindale*,  Morrow,  Reynolds,  Ricketts*,  Schwartz,  Tennis,  Trusler*, 
Wagoner,  Warren,  Weiss,  White,  V.  Williams*.  Executive  Committee:  Ricketts* 
(Chairman),  Adams,  T.  Davis,  Farber*,  Green,  Reynolds,  Trusler*,  Wagoner, 
Weiss,  Welliver*. 


Student-Faculty  Relations 

Dolan  (Chairman),  Anderson,  Barnhart*,  Farber*,  Foxen,  Gilmer,  Kerstetter*, 
Lester,  Meehan,  Mitchell*,  Newton,  Rector,  Riggs*,  W.  Wright*. 

University  Council 

Administration-Faculty:  Dolan*  (Co-Chairman),  D.  Cook,  Farber*,  Ker¬ 
stetter*,  Riggs*,  Serpa.  Students:  Martin  Farrell  (Co-Chairman),  C.  Seelye 
Burr,  John  Huneke,  Steven  Jerrett,  Georgette  Kelley,  Mark  Weinberg. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  ADVISORY 
Administration 

Kerstetter  (Chairman),  Barnhart,  Carriker,  D.  Cook,  J.  Cook,  Farber,  Fontaine, 
Friddle,  Knights,  Ling,  Maloney,  Martindale,  Mitchell,  Nanovsky,  Riggs,  Roof, 
Smythe,  Trusler,  Wright  (Secretary),  Youse. 


*  Ex  officio 

**  Second  semester 
t  First  semester 
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Admissions 

Farber*  (Chairman),  Boone,  Fontaine*,  Friddle*,  Hawkins,  Kelly*  Kerstetter*, 
Peeler**,  Riggs*,  Trusler*,  V.  Williams*. 


Air  Force  ROTC  Advanced  Course  Selection 

McKee*  (Chairman),  Farber*,  Fuller,  Hall,  Kerstetter*,  Reynolds,  Riggs*, 
Wagoner,  Weston,  Wright. 


Athletic  Board 

Faculty:  Turk  (Chairman),  Allen  (Secretary),  Dolan**,  Erdmann,  Farber*, 
Harvey,  Kerstetter*,  Loring,  Loveless*,  Madison,  Orlosky.  Alumni :  J.  Cook*, 
Cloyd  Julian.  Students:  Richard  Jordon*,  Jay  Walker. 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

Ross  (Executive  Secretary),  Kerstetter*,  Martindale*,  Nanovsky*,  Winsey. 


Automobile 

Faculty:  Riggs*  (Chairman),  Kerstetter*,  Vaughan*,  Wright,  Youse.  Students: 
David  Gregory,  Samuel  Johnson,  James  Taylor,  Robert  T.  Wall. 


Comprehensive  Examinations 

Kelly*  (Chairman),  Burkett,  Cooper**,  Dabars,  Eccles,  Farber*,  Gammon, 
Harvey,  Kerstetter*,  Ling*,  Orlosky,  Steele,  Trusler,  Welliver,  C.  Williams. 


Counseling  Board 

Kelly*  (Chairman),  Baughman,  Farber*,  Fitzpatrick**,  Hawkins,  Kerstetter*, 
Riggs*  (Secretary),  Silander,  V.  Williams*. 


Faculty 

Kerstetter*  (Chairman),  Burkett,  Eccles,  Farber*  (Secretary),  Shumaker, 
Wagoner,  Weiss,  head  of  department  involved. 

Foreign  Students 

Farber*  (Chairman),  Fontaine*,  Grueninger*  Kerstetter*,  Ling*,  McIntyre, 
Ricketts*,  Riggs*,  V.  Williams*. 


General  (Interdepartmental)  Studies 

Shumaker  (Chairman),  D.  Cook*,  Farber*,  Gammon,  Kerstetter*,  McIntyre, 
Maloney,  Manhart,  Mize,  Mizer,  Steele,  Wilson*. 


*  Ex  officio 

**  First  semester 
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Health  Service 

Farber*  (Chairman),  Barnhart*,  Erdmann,  Kerstetter*,  Mitchell*,  Riggs*  Roof*, 
Wagoner,  Wright*. 


Library 

Martindale*  (Chairman),  Adams,  Farber*,  Flummerfelt,  Guild,  Jenkins,  R.  K. 
Johnson,  Kerstetter*,  MacLean,  Sublette,  Ripley. 


Little  Theatre  Board 

Faculty:  Weiss  (Executive  Secretary),  Elrod,  Fitzpatrick,  Gooch,  Kerstetter*, 
Meehan.  Students:  David  Hanselman,  Georgette  Kelley*,  Jeffrey  Perlman*. 


Memorial  Student  Union  Board 

Student:  John  Huneke*  (President).  Faculty:  Eckardt,  Fletcher,  Fuller  (Sec¬ 
retary),  Kerstetter*,  Nanovsky*  (Treasurer),  Riggs.  Alumni:  James  Cook,  Mrs. 
Charles  Erdmann.  Students:  Peter  Allen*,  Robert  Anderson*,  Ann  Barrow*, 
William  Grossman*,  Judith  Herbst*,  Charles  Perkins*,  Alan  Wells*. 


Radio  and  Television  Advisory  Council 

Faculty:  Turned*  (Executive  Secretary),  Aikman*,  Crouch*,  Elrod,  Farber*, 
Fitzpatrick,  Fontaine*,  Kerstetter*,  Maloney.  Student:  James  Ibbotson. 


Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation 

Kerstetter*  (Chairman),  Farber*,  Fontaine*,  Kilgore*,  Smythe*. 


Scheduling 

Faculty:  Mitchell  (Chairman),  Boone,  Fitzpatrick,  Flummerfelt*,  Kerstetter*, 
Meyer,  Nanovsky*,  Ricketts**,  Sutton.  Students:  Peter  Allen*,  Robert  Ander¬ 
son*,  Jane  Broyhill,  Carol  Torrens*,  Harding  Van  Schaak*. 


Scholarships 

Barnhart*,  Farber*,  Fontaine*,  Kerstetter*,  Mitchell*,  Riggs*,  Smythe*,  Wright*. 


Scholastic  Standing 

Farber*  (Chairman),  Barnhart*,  Eigenbrodt,  Fontaine*,  Friddle*,  Gammon, 
Kelly*,  Kerstetter*,  Ling*,  Mitchell*,  Mont,  Riggs*,  Roof*,  Sedlack,  Trusler*, 
V.  Williams*,  Wright*. 


*  Ex  officio 

**  First  semester 
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Board  of  Control  of  Student  Publications 

Faculty:  R.  Gray  (Chairman),  Bergmann*,  Farber*,  Fuller  (Treasurer),  Gar- 
riott,  Kerstetter*,  Mizer,  Turnell.  Students:  Jack  Campbell,  Richard  Carlin, 
William  Higbee,  Susan  K.  Smith,  Virginia  Stein,  Leighton  Turner. 


Study  Abroad 

Foxen  (Chairman),  Bergmann*,  Carl,  Farber*,  Fuller*,  Grueninger*,  Kerstetter*, 
Ling*,  Petrek*,  Sprague,  V.  Williams*. 


Teacher  Education 

Green*  (Chairman),  Anderson,  Beatty,  D.  Cook,  Cooper,  Curnutt,  Farber*, 
Garriott,  Gooch,  Henry,  Kerstetter*,  Ling*,  Loring,  Maloney,  Miller,  Minar, 
Morrow,  Peeler,  Reiling,  Serpa,  Welliver,  Youse. 


Washington  Semester  Plan  and  Drew  Semester 
on  the  United  Nations 

Morrow  (Chairman),  Baughman,  Farber*,  Kerstetter*,  Warren,  V.  Williams* 
(Secretary). 

*  Ex  officio 
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THE  INSTITUTION 

General 

DePauw  University  is  composed  of  the  Asbury  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  the  School  of  Music,  and  the  School  of  Nursing.  It  is  a  coeduca¬ 
tional  institution  with  faculties  of  one  hundred  ninety-eight  teach¬ 
ing  members  (including  part-time  instructors  and  assistants)  and  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  twenty-four  hundred  students. 

The  University  is  located  in  Greencastle,  Indiana,  a  city  of  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  situated  forty 
miles  west  of  Indianapolis  and  five  miles  from  U.S.  Highway  40.  It 
is  on  the  main  east- west  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads,  on  the  Monon  line  from  Chicago  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  on  the  route  of  several  bus  lines. 

History  of  the  University 

DePauw  University  stands  today  as  a  prime  example  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  liberal  arts  college  which  has  served  its  state  and  the  nation 
in  the  best  traditions  of  American  educational  institutions  for  more 
than  one  hundred  thirty  years. 

The  history  of  DePauw  began  with  the  frontier  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  denomination  who  recommended  the  establishment  of  "a 
seminary  or  college,  under  good  literary  and  moral  regulations.”  As  a 
result  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  on  January  10,  1837,  granted 
a  charter  for  the  establishment  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  a  university  “forever  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  accessible  to  all  religious  denominations,  and  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  citizens  in  general.”  The  new  school  was  named 
Indiana  Asbury  University  in  honor  of  Francis  Asbury,  pioneer 
Methodist  bishop  in  America. 

In  1 837,  when  Indiana  had  been  a  state  for  only  twenty  years,  the 
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cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  first  building  and  a  single  teacher  offered 
college  work  to  five  young  men  in  a  rented  building.  Three  years 
later  the  first  president,  Matthew  Simpson,  friend  and  counselor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  inaugurated  and  the  first  college  class  was 
graduated.  From  this  humble  beginning  the  University  progressed 
steadily,  aided  by  contributions  to  the  endowment  and  by  gifts  of 
buildings  and  books.  The  period  between  the  fifties  and  the  seventies 
was  notable  for  pioneer  achievements  in  curriculum,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  courses  in  history  and  English  composition  and  of 
a  four-year  "scientific”  course.  Even  more  notable  was  the  admission 
of  women  students  in  1867.  East  College,  now  the  oldest  building 
on  the  campus,  was  begun  in  1871. 

During  the  economic  depression  of  the  seventies  the  University 
was  rescued  from  economic  hardships  by  Washington  C.  DePauw, 
whose  gifts,  together  with  those  of  his  family,  eventually  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  $600,000.  In  1884  the  Trustees  authorized  the  change 
in  name  from  Indiana  Asbury  to  DePauw  University,  the  original 
name  surviving  in  the  Asbury  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  benefactions  of  the  DePauw  family  inaugurated  an  era  of 
increasing  vigor  and  stability.  The  endowment  and  the  physical 
plant  grew  steadily,  and  the  faculty  increased  in  numbers.  From 
that  day  forward  many  who  treasure  excellence  in  education  have 
rewarded  the  service  of  the  school  by  providing  buildings,  scholar¬ 
ships,  libraries,  and  endowment  funds.  The  School  of  Music,  founded 
in  1884,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Indiana.  An  important  event  in  the 
history  of  DePauw  came  as  a  result  of  the  interest  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Rector  of  Chicago.  Besides  providing  three  resi¬ 
dence  halls,  the  Rectors  founded  in  1919  the  Edward  Rector  Scholar¬ 
ship  Foundation,  a  fund  of  $2,418,000  which  provides  tuition  for 
several  hundred  men  students  annually.  The  newest  addition  to  the 
University  is  the  School  of  Nursing,  established  in  195  5. 

Thus  has  DePauw  prospered  through  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  under  sixteen  presidents  and  a  growing  faculty  of 
great  teachers  and  recognized  scholars.  Its  alumni  have  contributed 
to  every  important  walk  of  life.  At  the  present  time  the  University 
has  buildings  and  equipment  valued  in  excess  of  $8,639,000,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty-three  buildings  on  a  campus  of  eighty-two  acres, 
and  an  endowment  in  excess  of  $13,115,000. 

Purpose  and  Aims 

The  purpose  of  DePauw  University  is  to  give  its  students,  through 
a  broad  and  liberal  education,  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
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the  cultural  and  scientific  achievements  of  man,  past  and  present,  to 
inspire  them  with  a  love  for  truth  and  beauty,  and  to  prepare  them 
to  live  in  society  more  effectively  for  themselves  and  more  helpfully 
for  others.  The  particular  aims  of  the  University  are: 

1.  To  conserve  and  develop  the  physical  health,  the  moral  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  religious  life  of  its  students. 

2.  To  give  its  students  familiarity  with  such  tools  of  learning  as 
will  make  further  study  in  college  and  life  more  valuable  and 
effective. 

3.  To  offer  its  students  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  general  content,  the  achievement  and  ideals  of  the 
several  divisions  of  knowledge,  and  the  methods  of  study 
therein. 

4.  To  acquire  such  intensive  training  in  one  subject  as  will  give 
the  student  a  reasonable  understanding  and  mastery  of  the 
content  and  technique  in  that  field  of  knowledge. 

5.  To  offer  its  students  basic  training  for  those  professional  and 
technical  studies  which  may  be  pursued  most  advantageously 
upon  a  foundation  of  liberal  education. 

The  general  intellectual  aim  of  the  University  is  to  encourage  the 
search  for  truth,  to  develop  the  ability  of  its  students  to  think  clearly, 
accurately,  constructively,  and  fearlessly  on  all  subjects,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  their  thoughts  effectively.  The  University  recognizes  as  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  realization  of  its  program  that  each  student  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  unique  personality,  and  that  the  fullest  development  of 
this  personality  can  come  only  through  educational  guidance  that 
is  sufficiently  individualized  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each 
student. 

To  the  achievement  of  these  ends,  the  University  seeks  to  admit 
only  such  students  as  its  facilities  permit  to  be  taught  well,  and  will 
retain  only  those  students  who  give  promise  of  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment  under  its  guidance.  As  a  Christian  University,  DePauw  believes 
that  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  nationality  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  its  principles. 

Accreditation 

DePauw  University  meets  all  of  the  standard  requirements  for 
accreditation.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Col¬ 
leges,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of  College 
Admissions  Counselors,  the  Great  Lakes  College  Association,  and  is 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  the  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
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American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Indiana,  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  chemists,  and  accredited  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for  the  preparation  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  with  the  Master’s  degree  as  the 
highest  degree  approved. 

The  School  of  Music  has  membership  in  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music  and  is  accredited  by  that  organization. 

The  DePauw  University  School  of  Nursing  is  accredited  by  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Nurses’  Registration  and  Nursing  Education 
and  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  Inc.  Students  receive  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  and  clinical  experience  at  the  Methodist  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  other  agencies,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  Methodist  Hospital 
is  a  general  hospital  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Hospital  Accreditation  and  is  an  institutional  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Hospital  Association. 

Church  Affiliation 

DePauw  University  was  founded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  through  the  years  has  received  support  both  from  in¬ 
dividual  Methodists  and  from  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Of  the  total 
membership  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  consisting  of 
forty-nine  members,  twenty-one  trustees  and  nine  visitors  of  the 
University  are  elected  by  the  North  Indiana,  Northwest  Indiana, 
and  Indiana  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  University,  however,  is  nonsectarian.  In  recent  years  the 
church  preferences  of  students  have  included  about  thirty  denomi¬ 
nations.  Services  are  held  in  Greencastle  by  the  Baptist,  Christian 
Science,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Nazarene,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Endowment 

A  large  percentage  of  the  income  available  for  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  University  comes  from  its  endowment  funds.  Gener¬ 
ous  gifts  from  a  few  donors  and  smaller  gifts  from  many  others  have 
contributed  an  aggregate  endowment  of  slightly  over  $13,115,000. 
A  total  of  approximately  $600,000  of  the  endowment  funds  repre¬ 
sents  the  combined  gifts  of  the  DePauw  family  whose  name  the  Uni¬ 
versity  bears.  The  endowment  of  the  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation 
of  $2,418,000  is  the  gift  of  Edward  Rector,  who  also  contributed 
liberal  sums  for  other  purposes. 
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Endowed  Professorships 

During  the  years  of  the  University’s  development  a  number  of 
friends  have  generously  endowed  chairs  in  departments  of  learning 
in  which  they  were  particularly  interested.  Among  these  endowed 
and  memorial  professorships  are  the  following: 

George  Manners  Professorship  of  Latin. 

J.P.D.  John  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Simeon  Smith  Professorship  of  Chemistry. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  Professorship  of  English 
Literature. 

Robert  Stockwell  Professorship  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Martin  V.  Beiger  Professorship  of  English  Bible. 

Ner  Cline  Professorship  of  Religious  Education. 

Larz  A.  Whitcomb  Professorship  of  Sociology. 

John  Clark  Ridpath  Professorship  of  History. 

John  T.  and  Margaret  Deal  Professorship  of 
Mathematics. 

Alfred  F.  and  Ada  C.  Bridges  Professorship  of  Romance 
Languages. 

Frank  L.  Hall  Professorship  of  Political  Science. 

Joseph  Boyer  Professorship  of  Physics. 

Medora  C.  Adams  Professorship  of  Religion. 

Allen  A.  Wilkinson  Chair  of  Social  and  Business 
Economics. 

Harry  B.  Gough  Professorship  of  Speech. 

Endowed  Lectureships 

The  Mendenhall  Foundation  in  the  amount  of  $17,000  was 
a  bequest  from  Dr.  Marmaduke  H.  Mendenhall.  The  income  is  used 
for  the  support  of  an  annual  series  of  addresses  on  “The  Divine  Ori¬ 
gin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

The  Beamer  Missionary  Lectureship  in  the  amount  of  $3,600 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Kerilla  D.  Beamer  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  lectureship  on  “Christian  Missions.” 

The  Matthew  Simpson  Lectureship  was  established  by  Mrs. 
Ella  Simpson  Buoy,  Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Simpson,  Miss  Ida  Simpson,  and 
others,  in  honor  of  Bishop  Simpson,  the  first  president  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  income  from  this  fund  of  $5,900  is  used  to  support  a  series 
of  annual  lectures  on  “The  Christian  Ministry  as  a  Life  Calling.” 
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The  Guy  Morrison  Walker  Lectureship  of  $12,000,  a  gift 
from  Guy  Morrison  Walker,  ’90,  has  endowed  the  Horizon  Lectures, 
intended  to  lift  the  “mental  horizons”  of  both  faculty  and  students. 
Each  year  the  income  from  this  fund  is  used  to  bring  one  or  more 
distinguished  lecturers  to  the  University. 

The  Mitchell  Stewart  Marble  Foundation,  a  trust  fund  of 
$20,000,  was  established  under  the  will  of  Mitchell  Stewart  Marble 
with  the  American  Fletcher  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  as  trustee.  The  income  from  the  trust  is  re¬ 
mitted  to  DePauw  University  for  annual  or  biennial  lectures  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  themes. 

The  Dr.  Paul  L.  Morrison  Political  Economy  Fund  in  the 
principal  amount  of  $87,012,  the  income  to  be  used  to  further  the 
education  of  students  and  faculty  in  the  field  of  political  economy. 
The  income  may  also  be  used  for  compensation  and  expenses  of  out¬ 
standing  scholars  who  may  be  invited  to  the  campus  to  conduct 
seminars,  conduct  classes,  hold  private  conferences,  or  to  lecture. 

Miscellaneous  Endowments  and  Funds 

Student  activities  in  the  Department  of  Speech  are  supported  in 
part  by  two  endowments:  The  Alden  Morris  Memorial  Speech  Fund 
of  $10,000,  and  the  Gilmore  Fund  of  $1,300  for  the  Little  Theatre. 

The  William  Martin  Blanchard  Memorial  Research  Fund  of 
$1,388,  established  by  gifts  of  former  students  of  Dr.  William 
Martin  Blanchard,  to  be  used  for  research  in  the  field  of  chemistry. 

The  Kenneth  C.  Hogate  Memorial  Fund  of  $1,333  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  journalism,  established  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  family  and  as  desired  by  the  stipulations  of  the  will. 

Mrs.  Ermina  Fallass  Murlin  endowed  the  President’s  Office  by  a 
gift  of  approximately  $8,200,  the  income  to  be  used  for  meeting  the 
operating  expenses  of  this  office. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Bowman  Caldwell  increased  the  endowment  for  the 
President’s  Office  by  a  gift  of  $1,000. 

Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Endowments 

Throughout  its  history,  alumni  and  friends  of  DePauw  University 
have  given  endowments  for  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  prizes. 
These  are  described  in  Section  III . 
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Educational  Buildings 

Aerospace  Center  provides  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

The  Art  Center,  formerly  the  Carnegie  Library,  provides  studio 
facilities,  classrooms,  and  offices  for  the  Department  of  Art  and  class¬ 
rooms  for  other  departments. 

Asbury  Hall,  a  four-story  fireproof  building,  houses  the  follow¬ 
ing  departments:  Economics,  Education,  English,  History,  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Astronomy,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Political  Science, 
and  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  The  offices  of  the  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  University,  University  Publications,  and  International  Study 
are  also  housed  in  this  building. 

Bowman  Memorial  Building,  named  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Thomas  Bowman  in  appreciation  of  a  generous  gift  from  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Sallie  Bowman  Caldwell,  was  erected  by  alumni  and  friends 
to  accommodate  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  men  and 
women.  It  contains  Dougherty  Hall,  Evans  Memorial  Hall,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Physical  Education  Department. 

The  gymnasium  has  a  playing  floor  eighty  by  one  hundred  sixty 
feet,  providing  six  badminton  courts,  four  basketball  courts,  a  hand¬ 
ball  court,  and  four  volleyball  courts.  It  also  is  equipped  with 
rollaway  seats  accommodating  nineteen  hundred  persons.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  storerooms,  locker  rooms,  dryers,  shower  rooms  for 
men  and  for  women,  a  wrestling  room,  and  a  swimming  pool. 

Five  concrete  tennis  courts,  adjoining  Bowman  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing  on  the  south,  afford  playing  facilities  for  students  and  faculty. 

Outdoor  athletic  facilities  are  provided  through  McKeen  Field 
and  Blackstock  Field  three  blocks  west  of  the  gymnasium.  McKeen 
Field,  used  primarily  for  women’s  physical  education  classes  and 
intramural  program,  provides  two  field  hockey  lots,  two  softball 
diamonds,  and  an  archery  range.  Blackstock  Field  is  used  primarily 
for  intercollegiate  athletics,  men’s  physical  education  classes  and  in¬ 
tramural  program.  Erected  upon  this  field  is  Blackstock  Stadium,  a 
gift  of  Mrs.  Ira  B.  Blackstock  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The 
Stadium  provides  dressing  rooms  and  showers  for  varsity  and  fresh¬ 
man  teams,  visiting  teams,  coaches,  and  officials.  There  is  an  inclosed, 
heated  press  box  divided  into  rooms — one  for  thirty-eight  pressmen, 
one  for  operators  of  the  public  address  system,  and  one  for  the  radio 
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broadcasting  equipment.  An  athletic  field  at  the  rear  of  the  stadium 
provides  facilities  for  football,  baseball,  and  outdoor  intramural 
athletics.  The  facilities  include  four  football  fields,  two  baseball  dia¬ 
monds,  five  touch  football  fields,  two  lacrosse  fields,  a  soccer  field,  an 
eight-lane,  quarter-mile  cinder  track,  and  seven  green-topped  lay- 
kold  tennis  courts.  The  University  uses  the  Windy  Hill  Country 
Club  facilities  for  its  golf  program. 

East  College,  the  oldest  college  building  now  in  use,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1871.  It  houses  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
the  departments  of  foreign  languages.  On  the  second  floor  is  Meharry 
Hall  where  students  gather  for  chapel  exercises.  In  the  basement  is 
the  air-conditioned  Language  Laboratory  which  provides  ninety- 
two  booths  for  listening  and  recording  purposes. 

Faculty  Office  Building,  a  two-story  frame  building,  provides 
twenty-five  private  faculty  offices. 

John  H.  Harrison  Hall,  a  four-story  fireproof  structure  of 
collegiate-colonial  architecture,  was  erected  in  1940.  This  is  the 
second  building  of  the  three  units  which  comprise  the  new  quadran¬ 
gle  on  the  West  Campus.  The  first  unit,  Asbury  Hall,  was  erected  in 
1930,  and  the  Roy  O.  West  Library,  the  third  unit  in  1956.  Harrison 
Hall,  a  gift  of  the  late  John  H.  Harrison,  an  alumnus  of  DePauw 
University,  houses  the  departments  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology, 
Geology  and  Geography,  Psychology,  Zoology,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Testing  and  Research.  A  greenhouse,  connected  with  Harrison  Hall, 
is  used  by  the  Department  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Intercultural  Center  provides  a  social  meeting  place  for 
those  interested  in  international  affairs  and  an  information  center  for 
programs  of  foreign  study.  It  contains  two  social  rooms,  a  seminar 
room,  and  a  guest  room  for  visiting  foreign  personnel.  It  also  houses 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Student  Adviser. 

McKim  Astronomical  Observatory,  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  contains  equipment  necessary  for  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  astronomy. 

Minshall  Laboratory,  the  gift  of  D.  W.  Minshall,  houses  the 
departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Music  Hall  and  Music  Hall  Annex  contain  private  studios, 
classrooms,  practice  rooms,  and  a  recital  hall  for  the  School  of  Music. 
All  practice  rooms  are  equipped  with  pianos.  There  are  nine  organs 
in  Music  Hall,  including  one  three-manual  and  eight  two-manual 
organs.  Advanced  students  may  use  the  four-manual  eighty  stop 
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Moeller  organ  in  Gobin  Memorial  Methodist  Church.  This  church 
also  contains  a  gallery  organ  of  the  Baroque  type. 

Complete  instrumental  equipment  for  a  symphony  orchestra  and 
concert  and  marching  bands  is  owned  by  the  School  of  Music,  and 
a  large  and  steadily-growing  library  of  scores  and  orchestral  parts. 

A  library  of  records,  including  the  Carnegie  collection,  is  available 
at  the  School  of  Music  for  student  use.  One  classroom  is  equipped 
as  a  listening  center  with  facilities  for  twenty-four  students.  The 
Roy  O.  West  Library  contains  a  collection  of  scores,  books,  and 
musical  periodicals  in  addition  to  a  smaller  professional-materials  li¬ 
brary  housed  in  Music  Hall.  Included  in  this  library  are  a  collection 
of  scores,  books,  and  recordings  given  to  the  School  of  Music  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Taylor  Inglis  in  memory  of  Professor  Franklin  P.  Inglis, 
a  personal  library  of  band  and  orchestra  music  donated  by  David  W. 
Hughes,  and  other  recordings  and  books  given  by  various  individ¬ 
uals. 

Speech  Hall  provides  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  Department 
of  Speech.  The  Little  Theatre,  also  housed  in  Speech  Hall,  has  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  six  hundred,  and  provides  adequate  stage  equipment 
for  dramatic  productions. 

The  Roy  O.  West  Library  was  opened  for  service  in  the  fall  of 
1 956.  Honoring  Roy  O.  West,  a  loyal  alumnus  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors  from  1924  to  19  5  0,  the  building  com¬ 
pletes  the  quadrangle  between  Harrison  and  Asbury  Halls.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  gifts  of  alumni,  parents,  and  friends,  and  cost  $1,090,000. 

The  Library  has  study  accommodations  of  various  types  for  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  hundred  fifty  students  at  one  time.  Bookstacks 
are  open  to  all. 

The  Library  contains  approximately  one  hundred  seventy-three 
thousand  catalogued  volumes.  DePauw  University  is  a  partial  de¬ 
pository  for  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
also  receives  many  Indiana  documents.  At  present,  the  documents 
collection  numbers  over  one  hundred  seventy-four  thousand  items. 
More  than  eight  hundred  leading  domestic  and  foreign  periodicals 
and  journals,  as  well  as  thirty  newspapers,  are  received  on  a  current 
basis. 

A  collection  of  selected  musical  and  literary  recordings  is  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  the  special  listening  rooms.  An  air-conditioned  audi¬ 
torium,  equipped  with  a  movie  projector,  slide  projectors,  and  sound 
devices,  is  used  extensively  for  audio-visual  purposes. 

The  University  maintains  an  Archives  Office  in  the  Roy  O.  West 
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Library  where  historical  documents,  publications,  noncurrent  rec¬ 
ords,  and  papers  relating  to  the  University  and  its  alumni  are  kept. 
Here  also  are  collected  and  preserved  the  Archives  of  Indiana  Meth¬ 
odism  and  materials  relating  to  national  and  British  Methodism. 

General  Buildings 

The  Administration  Building,  a  fireproof  structure  erected  by 
the  Studebaker  family  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  was  presented  to  the 
University  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  Mr.  Clement  Studebaker, 
Sr.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  offices  of  the  Comptroller,  the 
Cashier,  the  Purchasing  Agent,  and  the  Registrar.  On  the  second 
floor  are  located  the  offices  of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Planning  and  Development, 
the  Vice  President  for  Development,  the  University  Chaplain,  and 
the  Director  of  Publicity  and  the  News  Bureau.  The  ground  floor 
houses  the  Assistant  Comptroller  and  the  Accounting  Department. 
The  first  floor  of  the  new  wing  added  in  1962  houses  the  offices  of 
the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Associate  Deans  of  Students.  On  the 
second  floor  are  located  the  offices  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid 
and  The  Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation  Office.  The  Dupli¬ 
cating  Department  and  the  Mailing  Room  are  housed  on  the  ground 
floor. 

The  Computer  Center,  established  in  195  5,  aids  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  and  research  facilities  of  the  university.  It  also  serves  the  uni¬ 
versity  administration.  The  computer,  an  IBM  1620,  was  installed 
in  1961  with  supporting  peripheral  equipment. 

The  Heating  Plant  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1956.  Twenty- 
six  campus  buildings  and  the  Gobin  Memorial  Methodist  Church  are 
heated  by  this  plant. 

The  Maintenance  Building,  a  fireproof  structure,  contains 
shops  and  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  Memorial  Student  Union,  a  three-story  fireproof  struc¬ 
ture  of  traditional  Williamsburg  architecture,  was  erected  in  1950 
through  contributions  from  alumni,  faculty,  friends,  and  students, 
as  a  memorial  to  former  students  who  lost  their  lives  in  World  War 
II.  Located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  East  Campus,  the  Union 
serves  both  the  students  and  the  community.  (See  Student  Activi¬ 
ties ,  Section  IV.)  Luncheons  and  dinners  are  served  in  the  Terrace 
Room;  short  orders  and  cafeteria  service  are  available  in  The  Hub; 
and  group  luncheons  and  dinners  are  held  in  the  Ballroom  and  in 
the  Conference  Rooms.  The  building  contains  the  Memorial,  Main, 
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Music,  and  Faculty  Lounges,  Radio  Studio,  student  meeting  rooms, 
bowling  alleys,  barber  shop,  pocket  billiards  room,  and  the  offices  of 
the  Secretary  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  the  Director  of  the  Memorial 
Student  Union.  The  DePauw  Book  Store  was  added  in  1954  and  en¬ 
larged  in  1962. 

O’Hair  House  provides  facilities  for  the  University  Health  Serv¬ 
ice.  The  two-story  brick  building  was  a  gift  from  the  heirs  of  Robert 
L.  and  Eva  Hufford  O’Hair.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Office  of  the 
University  Physician,  four  treatment  rooms,  an  examination  room, 
an  X-ray  room,  a  darkroom,  a  laboratory,  and  a  diet  kitchen.  The 
second  floor  has  six  patients’  rooms. 

The  President’s  Residence  is  located  at  the  east  end  of  Semi¬ 
nary  Street. 

The  Publications  Building,  a  one-story  brick  building  planned 
and  built  by  the  joint  faculty  and  student  Board  of  Control  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications,  was  financed  from  the  earnings  of  the  yearbook 
and  newspaper.  It  provides  editorial  rooms  for  each  publication  and 
offices  for  the  Board  of  Control,  the  editors,  and  the  business  man¬ 
agers. 

The  University  Storeroom,  a  large  quonset-type  structure, 
houses  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  servicing  of  all  University 
departments. 

Residence  Halls 

The  University  provides  twelve  halls  of  residence  for  undergrad¬ 
uate  students.  Graduate  students  arrange  their  own  housing.  For 
descriptions  of  the  residence  halls,  see  Living  Centers ,  Section  IV. 

Housing  for  Staff  Members 

The  Burkshire  Apartments  for  new  staff  members,  located  on 
East  Washington  Street,  consist  of  nine  two-bedroom  unfurnished 
apartments. 

Johnson  House  has  apartment  accommodations  for  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  This  residence,  two  blocks  north  of  the  main  campus,  represents 
a  gift  of  D.  B.  Johnson. 
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ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  DePauw  University  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  scholastic  achievement,  academic  potential,  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  character,  personality,  and  leadership. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Freshman  Standing.  The  following  qualifications  are  required 
of  those  seeking  admission  with  regular  freshman  standing: 

1.  Graduation  from  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  prepara¬ 
tory  school)  approved  by  a  state  or  regional  accrediting  agency. 

2.  Scholarship  standing  in  the  upper  half  of  the  high  school  grad¬ 
uating  class. 

3.  Satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board  (December  series  preferred) . 
Occasionally,  results  of  supplementary  examinations  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  DePauw  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research  may  be 
required  to  provide  additional  information. 

4.  Three  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board  (used  for  placement  purposes  only) .  Each  candidate 
for  admission  must  take  the  English  Composition  Test.  Lan¬ 
guage  Placement  Tests  must  be  taken  by  all  students  who  have 
had  two  years  or  more  of  a  foreign  language  in  high  school. 
Students  with  credit  in  two  or  more  languages  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  language  they  plan  to  continue  at  DePauw.  The 
subject  area  of  the  third  test  is  optional;  however,  mathematics 
(part  I)  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  students  who  plan  a 
concentration  of  studies  in  mathematics  or  science  subjects. 
The  March  testing  series  is  preferred. 
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5.  Although  no  specific  distribution  of  entrance  units*  is  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following  be  included: 

a.  Four  units  of  English  (composition  and  literature) . 

b.  Two  units  of  one  foreign  language. 

c.  Two  units  of  mathematics  (one  unit  of  algebra,  one  unit  of 
geometry) .  Additional  half  units  of  advanced  algebra  and 
trigonometry  are  advised.  Students  wishing  to  major  in 
either  mathematics  or  science  in  college  are  urged  to  com¬ 
plete  four  years  of  high  school  mathematics. 

d.  Two  units  of  social  science. 

e.  Two  units  of  laboratory  science. 

Advanced  Standing.  Requirements  for  admission  to  DePauw 
University  with  advanced  standing  are: 

1.  The  requirements  outlined  above  for  freshman  standing. 

2.  A  satisfactory  scholarship  record  in  the  institution  or  institu¬ 
tions  from  which  the  applicant  transfers. 

3.  All  students  applying  for  admission  who  have  been  enrolled  in 
college  elsewhere  must  have,  in  addition  to  their  high  school 
records,  transcripts  of  all  college-level  work  sent  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  prior  to  their  official  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  University.  Students  who  take  college-level  work 
the  summer  preceding  their  enrollment  at  DePauw  must  pre¬ 
sent  transcripts  of  this  work  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Financial  Aid  before  they  may  register  for  courses  during  fall 
registration. 

If  the  applicant  presents  transcripts  of  advanced  credits  after 
his  admission  to  the  University,  and  without  previously  advis¬ 
ing  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  of  them,  the 
University  reserves  the  right  to  deny  transfer  credits  or  to  ask 
the  student  to  withdraw  if  pertinent  information  has  been 
withheld. 

Credits  earned  at  accredited  institutions  are  accepted  only  if  the 
grades  are  C  or  above.  Credit  may  be  given  for  laboratory  courses  on 
the  basis  of  the  time  required  in  laboratory  for  similar  courses  at 
DePauw.  When  credit  allowed  for  work  at  another  school  is  not 
justified  by  subsequent  DePauw  work,  such  credit  may  be  rescinded. 

Advanced  Placement  and  Credit.  See  Able  Student  Program 
in  this  section. 


*  A  “unit”  represents  a  subject  carried  through  not  fewer  than  thirty-two  weeks 
with  five  recitations  a  week ,  or  the  equivalent. 
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Earl /  Decision  Plan  for  Admission 

The  DePauw  University  Early  Decision  Plan  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  superior  students  an  opportunity  to  complete  their  college  plans 
by  January  of  their  senior  year.  Offered  as  an  alternate  plan  to  the 
regular  admission  procedure,  the  Early  Decision  Plan  eliminates  the 
need  for  multiple  applications. 

Students  qualifying  for  an  early  admission  decision  must  rank  in 
the  top  twenty  per  cent  of  their  high  school  class  at  the  end  of  six 
semesters  and  must  also  present  results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  with  a  minimum 
total  of  1100  when  the  verbal  and  mathematics  scores  are  combined. 
Results  of  the  December  series  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will 
be  available  to  the  University  for  Early  Decision  consideration. 
Qualifying  candidates  must  submit: 

1 .  An  Early  Decision  request  indicating  that  DePauw  is  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  first  choice  institution  and  that  he  will  send  a  nonre- 
fundable  tuition  deposit  if  offered  admission. 

2.  A  complete  application  for  admission  as  outlined  in  items  1 
through  5  below. 

3.  Results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board — the  junior  year  scores  may  be  used  for 
Early  Decision,  but  candidates  are  asked  to  submit  scores  from 
the  senior  year  tests  (December  series  preferred). 

4.  Results  of  three  achievement  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  (used  for  placement  purposes  only) .  See  item 
4  under  Requirements  for  Admission. 

Early  Decision  candidates  will  be  notified  of  acceptance,  deferred 
action,  or  refusal  of  admission  about  January  15.  Students  accepted 
for  admission  are  expected  to  maintain  levels  of  achievement  and 
reports  of  character,  conduct,  and  health  for  the  senior  year  consist¬ 
ent  with  those  reported  in  the  original  application. 

Early  Decision  candidates  must  submit  a  $100  nonrefundable  tui¬ 
tion  deposit  when  informed  of  acceptance.  A  room  reservation  form 
will  be  sent  with  the  letter  of  acceptance.  Reservations  for  rooms 
must  be  made  by  completing  an  application  for  a  room  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Hall  of  Residence.  This  application  and  a  $25  room  deposit  must 
be  submitted  with  the  tuition  deposit. 

Regular  Admission 

All  applications  other  than  those  submitted  under  the  Early  De¬ 
cision  Program  will  be  considered  in  March  and  April.  An  applica- 
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tion  should  be  complete  by  the  end  of  February  but  applications  may 
normally  be  made  after  this  date. 

Application  Procedure 

Application  for  admission  to  DePauw  University  should  be  made 
upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  University,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid. 

It  is  the  applicant’s  responsibility  to  see  that  the  following  items 
are  filed: 

1 .  The  preliminary  application  form. 

2.  The  scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test*  of  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board.  The  December  series  is  preferred, 
but  the  January  examination  is  also  acceptable. 

3.  The  scores  of  three  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Achievement  Tests — see  item  4  under  Requirements  for  Ad¬ 
mission .  Results  of  these  tests  will  be  used  for  placement  pur¬ 
poses  only.  These  tests  must  be  taken  in  the  senior  year.  The 
March  series  is  preferred. 

4.  An  application  fee  of  $15,  not  refundable  and  not  applicable 
to  other  charges. 

5.  An  application  for  admission  which  includes: 

a.  General  instructions  and  qualifications  for  Early  Decision 
candidates. 

b.  Early  Decision  request  form. 

c.  General  information  blank,  to  be  filed  with  the  application 
fee. 

d.  Health  record.  (Certificates  of  smallpox  vaccination  and 
typhoid  prophylaxis  upon  acceptance.) 

e.  Personnel  records. 

f.  Teacher’s  recommendation. 

g.  High  school  transcript  and  recommendation. 

h.  Application  blank  for  the  School  of  Music.  (Required  only 
of  School  of  Music  applicants.) 

i.  Application  blank  for  the  School  of  Nursing  and  a  copy  of 
birth  certificate.  (Required  only  of  School  of  Nursing  ap¬ 
plicants.) 

j.  Application  for  financial  assistance. 

6.  A  transcript  of  credits  and  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal 
from  schools  attended  after  graduation  from  high  school.  If 


*  For  test  information  write  to:  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701. 
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the  applicant  wishes  to  receive  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere, 
all  credentials  must  be  sent  by  the  institution  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Financial  Aid. 

7.  A  room  reservation  form.  This  form  is  included  in  the  notifica¬ 
tion  of  acceptance  letter.  Since  not  all  new  men  live  in  Univer¬ 
sity  residence  halls ,  male  applicants  pledged  to  a  fraternity  or 
planning  to  participate  in  fall  rush  should  not  make  a  reserva¬ 
tion.  All  women  students  must  live  in  one  of  the  University 
residence  halls  during  their  first  year.  When  room  applications 
exceed  the  space  available,  permission  to  live  in  annexes  or 
private  homes  is  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Students.  Room  pref¬ 
erence  numbers*  can  be  honored  only  if  the  $25  room  deposit 
is  made  prior  to  May  1 .  For  applicants  whose  deposits  are  re¬ 
ceived  after  May  1,  room  assignments  are  made  according  to 
the  date  the  deposit  is  received.  No  room  deposit  refunds  are 
made  after  the  established  deadline  date — May  1  for  new  stu¬ 
dents.  See  Application  for  Rooms  under  Living  Centers ,  Sec¬ 
tion  TV, 

8.  A  tuition  deposit  of  $100  to  be  made  when  informed  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  admission.  No  tuition  deposit  refund  permitted 
after  May  1. 


*  Room  preference  numbers  are  assigned  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  the  student's 
$15.00  application  fee  for  admission. 


STUDENT  EXPENSES 
1967-1968 

Tuition  and  Fees  per  Semester  for  Regular  Undergrad¬ 
uate  and  Irregular  Students.  Regular  undergraduate  and  irreg¬ 
ular  students  are  charged  as  follows: 

Tuition  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  not  including 
private  instruction  in  applied  music — 


1  through  2  courses  a  semester . $  400.00 

iy2  through  4 l 2/2  courses  a  semester .  800.00 


Tuition  in  the  School  of  Music,  including  private  in¬ 
struction  in  required  applied  music,  in  accordance 
with  specifications  in  item  2  below — 


1  through  2  courses  a  semester . $  400.00 

2  l/z  through  4 l/2  courses  a  semester .  800.00 

Tuition  in  the  School  of  Nursing — ■ 

Freshman  and  sophomore  years  a  semester . $  800.00 

Eight- weeks’  summer  session .  150.00 

Junior  and  senior  years  a  semester .  300.00 

Additional  charge  above  Al/2  courses,  a  course . $  228.00 

Incidental  fee  for  all  undergraduate  and  irregular  stu¬ 
dents  regardless  of  number  of  courses  carried  a  se¬ 
mester  . $  75. 0Q 


Tuition  for  private  instruction  in  applied  music  taken 
by  students  primarily  registered  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  and  by  students  in  the  School  of  Music, 
electing  such  courses  in  addition  to  the  required  ap¬ 
plied  music  courses  as  specified  in  item  2  below — 


1  lesson  a  week  for  a  semester . $  50.00 

2  lessons  a  week  for  a  semester- .  100.00 
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Tuition  for  private  instruction  in  applied  music  taken 
by  subcollege  students — 

Kindergarten  Department  (Preschool) 


and 

Preparatory  Department  (Grades  1-8) 

1  lesson  a  week  for  a  semester . $  34.00 

2  lessons  a  week  for  a  semester .  68.00 

Secondary  Department  (Grades  9-12) 

1  lesson  a  week  for  a  semester . $  34.00 

2  lessons  a  week  for  a  semester .  68.00 

Fee  for  expenses  in  connection  with  supervised  student 

teaching,  a  course . $  28.00 

Deposit  for  basic  AFROTC  uniform* . $  10.00 


Payment  of  tuition  and  fees  as  listed  above  includes  the  following: 

1.  Enrollment  in  any  course  applicable  toward  a  degree. 

2.  Enrollment  for  required  private  instruction  in  applied  music, 
including  practice  room  and  necessary  instrument.  Students 
are  normally  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  three  lessons  a  week 
during  four  semesters  in  the  School  of  Music  and  two  lessons  a 
week  during  each  semester  thereafter.  A  total  of  twenty  les¬ 
sons,  calculated  on  the  above  basis,  may  be  applied  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  without  the  payment  of  additional 
fees. 

3.  Enrollment  in  laboratory  courses  and  the  use  of  laboratory 
equipment  and  materials. 

4.  Facilities  provided  by  the  Physical  Education  Department,  in¬ 
cluding  uniform  (except  shoes) ,  individual  locker  service,  and 
the  cost  of  laundering  towels  and  personal  equipment. 

3.  Services  of  the  University  Health  Service. 

6.  A  diploma,  upon  completion  of  graduation  requirements. 

7.  Transcripts  of  credits  issued  according  to  current  regulations. 

8.  Admission  to  all  varsity  athletic  contests  held  in  Greencastle. 

9.  University  lectures  and  music  programs. 

Tuition  and  Fees  per  Semester  for  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  are  charged  as  follows: 


*  Refunded  at  end  of  academic  year  upon  return  of  complete  uniform. 
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Tuition  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts — 

2  J4  through  4  courses  a  semester . $  800.00 

Fewer  than  2  54  courses,  a  course .  228.00 

Binding  and  microfilming  fee  for  2  copies  of  thesis-—  20.00 

Applied  music  fee — 

1  lesson  a  week  for  a  semester . $  50.00 

2  lessons  a  week  for  a  semester .  100.00 


Tuition  in  the  School  of  Music — 

2  54  through  4  courses  a  semester . $  800.00 

Fewer  than  2 54  courses,  a  course .  228.00 

Binding  and  microfilming  fee  for  2  copies  of  thesis—  20.00 

Applied  music  fee — 

1  lesson  a  week  for  a  semester . $  50.00 

2  lessons  a  week  for  a  semester .  100.00 

Incidental  fee,  for  all  graduate  students  except  those 
who  qualify  for  exemption  according  to  the  following 
paragraph,  a  semester . $  75.00 

Note  1 :  Graduate  students  who  register  for  two  courses 
or  less,  and  who  do  not  live  in  University  halls  of  resi¬ 
dence,  fraternity  or  sorority  houses,  or  off-campus 
houses  of  residence,  or  nonresident  graduate  students, 
are  not  required  to  pay  the  incidental  fee  of  $75.  How¬ 
ever,  all  foreign  graduate  students  must  pay  the  inci¬ 
dental  fees. 

Note  2 :  When  graduate  work  requires  the  use  of  un¬ 
usually  expensive  materials  and  equipment,  additional 
fees  may  be  assessed  to  cover  the  cost. 

Tuition  and  Fees  per  Semester  for  Special  Students.  Spe¬ 
cial  students  are  charged  as  follows: 


Tuition  for  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  laboratory  equipment  and  materials, 
a  course . $  228.00 
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Tuition  for  theory  and  history  courses  in  the  School  of 


Music,  a  course . $  228.00 

Tuition  for  private  instruction  in  applied  music,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  a  practice  room  and  the  necessary  in¬ 
struments,  a  lesson . $  6.00 

Tuition  for  private  instruction  in  theory  and  history 
courses  in  the  School  of  Music,  a  lesson . $  5.00 

Incidental  fee,  for  all  special  students  except  those  who 
qualify  for  exemption  according  to  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  a  semester . $  75.00 

Fees  for  expenses  in  connection  with  supervised  student 
teaching,  a  course . $  28.00 


Note:  Special  students  who  register  for  two  courses  or 
less,  and  who  do  not  live  in  University  halls  of  residence, 
fraternity  or  sorority  houses,  or  in  off-campus  houses 
of  residence,  are  not  required  to  pay  the  incidental  fee 
of  $75. 

Fees  for  Auditors.  Undergraduate,  irregular,  and 
graduate  students  may  audit  without  charge.  The  fee 
for  all  others,  a  course . $  24.00 

Note:  Auditors  who  desire  to  use  University  materials 
or  equipment  are  assessed  additional  fees  to  cover  the 
cost. 

Payment  of  Tuition  and  Fees.  Checks  should  be  written  for 
the  exact  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  and  be  made  payable  to  De- 
Pauw  University.  Payments  for  upperclass  students  for  the  first 
semester  are  to  be  made  from  August  15  through  August  31;  for 
freshmen  and  new  students  at  the  time  of  registration.  Payments 
for  the  second  semester  are  to  be  made  from  January  1  through  Jan¬ 
uary  1 5 .  Applications  for  extensions  of  time  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid,  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
scheduled  registration  to  avoid  delay.  Students  who  do  not  complete 
their  registration  by  the  payment  of  their  tuition  and  fees  within  the 
specified  dates  will  be  charged  $  1 0  as  a  late  registration  fee. 

Loss  and  Breakage.  When  University  materials  and  equipment 
are  issued  to  the  student  for  classwork,  he  is  charged  for  loss  or  break¬ 
age.  At  the  discretion  of  the  department  head,  payment  to  the 
Comptroller  for  loss  or  breakage  may  be  required  before  further  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  class  is  permitted,  and  credit  for  the  course  is  given. 
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Breakage  or  damage  to  equipment  and  furnishings  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  residence  over  and  above  that  caused  by  normal  usage  is  charged 
to  the  student. 

Cost  of  Board  and  Room.  The  minimum  cost  of  board  and  room 
in  the  University  residence  halls  ranges  from  $475  to  $500  a  semes¬ 
ter. 

Payment  of  Board  and  Room.  Board  and  room  rent  are  pay¬ 
able  in  advance,  but  the  payments  may  be  divided  as  follows:  one 
third  of  both  to  be  paid  on  or  before  Monday  of  the  second  week  of 
the  semester,  one  half  of  the  remainder  on  or  before  Monday  of  the 
seventh  week,  and  the  remainder  on  or  before  Monday  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  week  of  the  semester.  Each  deferred  payment  is  increased  by  a 
minimum  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  each  week  of  delay. 

Checks  for  board  and  room  should  be  made  payable  to  DePauw 
University  and  written  for  the  exact  amount  of  the  payment.  Tui¬ 
tion  and  fees  should  not  be  included  in  the  check. 

Other  Expenses.  Students  may  purchase  books  and  other  class¬ 
room  necessities  at  privately  owned  stores  or  at  The  DePauw  Book 
Store,  with  the  cost  ranging  from  $60  to  $75  a  semester.  In  addition, 
each  student  has  the  expense  of  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  and  inci¬ 
dentals.  Expenses  of  new  students  who  become  members  of  social 
fraternities  and  sororities  are  usually  somewhat  higher  than  of  those 
who  do  not  affiliate. 

By  vote  of  the  student  organizations  in  the  residence  halls,  each 
resident  and  affiliate  is  assessed  a  fee  to  cover  the  expenses  of  papers, 
magazines,  books  for  hall  libraries,  parties,  and  incidentals.  The  as¬ 
sessment  varies  yearly,  according  to  the  hall,  and  is  payable  to  the 
hall  treasurer. 

Average  Expenses.  The  approximate  cost  to  each  student  a  se¬ 
mester  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  School  of  Music,  and  School  of  Nursing* ** 


Minimum 

**Tuition  and  fees . . . $  875.00 

**Board  and  room  in  University  halls-—  475.00 

$1,350.00 


Maximum 
$  875.00 
500.00 

$1,375.00 


*  Freshman  and  sophomore  years  on  DePauw  campus.  Eight-weeks'  summer 
session  ( Indianapolis ) — $150;  junior  and  senior  years  ( Indianapolis ) — $300  per 
semester  plus  approximately  $110  a  month  for  hoard  and  room.  Uniforms  cost 
about  $70  and  hooks  for  the  last  two  years  approximately  $90.  Transportation  to, 
from,  and  in  field  agencies,  and  transportation  for  field  trips  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  basic  costs  listed  above. 

**  These  prices  will  prevail  unless  general  conditions  makes  it  necessary  to 
change  them. 
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Refunds.  In  certain  instances  students  are  granted  tuition  and 
board  refunds.  The  policies  are  explained  below. 

The  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  because  of  his 
own  illness*  is  allowed  a  refund  on  the  tuition  and  fees  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sliding  scale,  less  a  registration  charge  of  $25 : 


For  withdrawal  within  the  first  week . 100  per  cent 

For  withdrawal  within  the  second  week .  8  0  per  cent 

For  withdrawal  within  the  third  or  fourth  week .  60  per  cent 

For  withdrawal  within  the  fifth  or  sixth  week .  40  per  cent 

For  withdrawal  within  the  seventh  or  eighth  week  -  20  per  cent 

For  withdrawal  after  eight  weeks .  no  refund 


If  the  student  withdraws  within  eight  weeks  because  of  his  own 
illness,  he  may  take  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Comptroller  for  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees,  less  a  $25  registration  charge.  The  certificate  may  be 
applied  on  the  succeeding  semester  or  the  corresponding  semester  of 
the  next  year.  Students  who  elect  to  take  a  credit  certificate  for  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  semester  receive  no  credit  for  work  taken  during  the  semes¬ 
ter  withdrawal  is  made. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  before  the  end  of 
the  semester  for  any  reason  other  than  his  own  illness  is  not  entitled 
to  any  refund. 

A  student  living  in  a  University  residence  hall  who  withdraws 
from  the  University  is  entitled  to  a  refund  for  the  amount  paid  for 
board  beginning  Monday  of  the  week  following  his  withdrawal  and 
ending  on  the  date  to  which  advance  payment  has  been  made. 

A  student  leaving  the  University  because  of  disciplinary  action  is 
not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  fees  paid. 

Room  contracts  are  for  the  entire  year;  no  refund  of  room  rent  is 
made  under  any  circumstances. 

All  refunds  of  tuition  and  fees  are  determined  by  the  Committee 
on  Administration  upon  written  petition  from  the  student,  addressed 
to  the  Committee,  and  presented  to  the  Comptroller. 

*  A  student  will  not  be  considered  as  withdrawing  because  of  his  own  illness 
unless  it  is  certified  by  the  University  Physician  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Administration. 
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Student  Financial  Obligations 

The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  may  place  holds  on  transcripts  or  official  statements  of  student 
records,  registration,  or  graduation  because  of  unpaid  student  ac¬ 
counts  as  follows: 

1.  University  Bills.  Any  accounts  due  the  University,  however 
small  the  amounts  may  be. 

2.  Board  and  Room.  Any  legitimate  debt  for  board  or  for  room 
or  for  both,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a.  In  the  case  of  a  room,  the  debt  is  owed  to  a  landlord  or  land¬ 
lady  whose  home  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  University 
or  the  debt  is  owed  for  board  or  for  room  or  for  both  to  a 
fraternity,  sorority,  or  other  organized  student  residence 
group  in  good  standing  with  the  University  at  the  time  such 
indebtedness  was  incurred. 

b.  Requests  must  be  in  writing  from  the  appropriate  officer  of 
the  student  group  or  from  the  landlord  or  landlady  in  the 
case  of  in  town  housing. 

3.  Otlier  Bills  Owed  to  Living  Units.  At  the  request  of  the 
adviser  to  the  living  unit,  holds  may  be  requested  for  other 
legitimate  bills  owed  the  organization  concerned.  These  holds 
will  be  placed  in  effect  only  upon  approval  by  a  member  of  the 
Dean  of  Students’  staff.  Holds  may  be  placed  on  records  of 
students  residing  in  University  residence  halls  for  their  failure 
to  pay  social  dues  assessed  by  vote  of  their  living  unit.  Request 
must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  group 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Associate  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents. 

4.  Hospital  Bills.  Unpaid  accounts  with  the  Putnam  County 
Hospital  when  the  student  has  been  referred  to  the  hospital  by 
the  University  Physician  or  by  a  local  physician  to  whom  re¬ 
ferral  had  been  made  by  the  University  Physician,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  debt  be  at  least  $5.00. 

In  all  cases,  creditors  must  furnish  evidence  they  have  made  rea¬ 
sonable  attempts  to  collect  unpaid  bills.  The  notice  of  indebtedness 
must  be  reported  no  later  than  Tuesday  at  5  p.m.  prior  to  Com¬ 
mencement  on  Sunday. 
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Students  who  need  financial  assistance  to  remain  in  the  University, 
should  seek  advice  from  the  proper  officials,  as  outlined  below.  Re¬ 
quests  for  aid  are  numerous  and  the  resources  on  which  students 
may  draw  are  limited.  Every  effort  is  made  to  find  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  who  need  work  and  have  time  for  it.  Some 
scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  and  loan  funds  are  available. 

Partial  Self-Support  of  Students 

Few  students  possess  the  mental  and  physical  stamina  to  support 
themselves  entirely,  and  at  the  same  time  do  their  college  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  For  the  first-year  student  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  work 
for  self-support  and  do  justice  to  his  college  work.  It  is  therefore 
doubtful  whether  any  student  should  enter  college  without  sufficient 
funds  to  defray  all  expenses  for  at  least  the  first  semester,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  for  the  first  year. 

While  the  University  does  not  guarantee  employment,  it  assists 
students  in  finding  available  work.  On  the  campus  and  in  the  city  of 
Greencastle,  some  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  kinds  of  work  are 
available,  but  most  openings  are  for  table  waiting. 

Students  interested  in  employment  should  register  with  the  Dean 
of  Students  on  arrival. 

Scholarships,  Grants-in-Aid,  Fellowships,  and  Prizes 

Financial  aid  and  scholarship  recipients  are  selected  from  among 
the  most  outstanding  candidates  for  admission  with  proven  financial 
need.  An  application  for  financial  assistance  must  accompany  the 
application  for  admission  and  be  on  the  forms  provided.  Financial 
aid  candidates  must  submit  the  Parents’  Confidential  Statement 
through  the  appropriate  college  scholarship  and  service  regional 
office. 

Students  may  find  it  possible  to  secure  aid  from  certain  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  generous  friends  of  the  University.  The  aid  differs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  donor.  Applications  for  scholarships  are 
made  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid. 

All  students  holding  awards  are  required  to  reapply  for  financial 
assistance  each  year.  In  general,  the  assistance  will  be  continued  if  the 
academic  standards  are  maintained  and  if  financial  need  is  evident. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  a  student  holding  an  endowed  scholarship 
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must  have  an  average  of  2.5  for  the  preceding  academic  year.  Stu¬ 
dents  holding  grants-in-aid  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  2.0  or 
C  average  during  the  preceding  year.  The  scholarships  of  students 
who  have  been  suspended  or  placed  on  disciplinary  probation  are 
subject  to  immediate  cancellation  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Scholarships  are  normally  not  granted  to  married  students.  Those 
who  marry  after  scholarships  have  been  awarded  may  retain  them  if 
their  need,  not  due  to  marriage,  continues. 

The  Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation  in  the  amount 
of  $2,418,000  was  established  through  the  generosity  of  Edward 
Rector  in  1919. 

Rector  Scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  to  young 
men  who  are  outstanding  in  character,  scholarship,  personality,  and 
leadership.  Any  male  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high  school  or 
licensed  preparatory  school  who  ranks  in  the  upper  ten  per  cent,  or, 
in  exceptional  cases,  in  the  upper  fifteen  per  cent  of  his  graduating 
class,  is  eligible  to  become  a  candidate. 

In  addition,  a  Rector  Scholarship  may  be  won  by  a  freshman  man 
who  during  his  first  year  at  DePauw,  while  carrying  a  normal  load  of 
four  courses,  attains  a  scholastic  average  of  3.25.  A  woman  student  is 
awarded  a  Rector  Scholarship  at  the  end  of  her  first  year  at  DePauw 
if  her  academic  average  is  higher  than  that  of  any  freshman  enrolled 
as  a  Rector  Scholar. 

The  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation  pays  four-year  tuition  sti¬ 
pends  of  varying  amounts,  depending  upon  the  financial  need  of  the 
applicant.  Provided  they  maintain  the  necessary  scholastic  average 
and  continue  to  exemplify  outstanding  citizenship,  Rector  Scholars 
may  hold  their  scholarships  throughout  their  college  careers. 

The  Cumback  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  of  approximately 
$159,000  was  established  by  Laura  A.  W.  Cumback.  This  fund  was 
bequeathed  to  the  University  to  provide  scholarships  for  worthy 
Indiana  high  school  students  without  financial  resources  for  a  col¬ 
lege  education.  Students  of  The  Indiana  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home  of  Knightstown,  Indiana,  receive  first  consideration. 
The  University  is  trustee  of  the  fund  and  the  income  is  available  for 
scholarships. 

The  McMahan  Scholarship  Foundation,  established  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otto  McMahan  and  their  children,  yields  approximately 
$4,500  a  year.  Annual  scholarships,  based  on  financial  need,  are  as¬ 
signed  to  worthy  women  students  who  rank  in  the  high  ten  per  cent 
of  their  graduating  classes,  and  may  also  be  earned  by  women  already 
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enrolled  in  the  University.  Provided  the  holder  maintains  the  re¬ 
quired  scholastic  average,  these  scholarships  are  renewable  each  year. 

The  President’s  Music  Scholarships  are  granted  each  year  to 
applicants  in  the  School  of  Music  on  the  basis  of  academic  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  and  auditions.  To  qualify  for  consideration,  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  in  the  upper  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  high 
school  class.  Each  scholarship  pays  from  $100  to  full  tuition  for  the 
freshman  year. 

The  President’s  Old  Gold  Scholarships  represent  a  gift  from 
several  DePauw  University  alumni  and  friends  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  academic  excellence  and  all-round  development  of 
young  men  in  the  United  States.  Qualified  candidates  must  generally 
rank  in  the  upper  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  high  school  class  and 
must  be  outstanding  in  the  areas  of  character,  physical  vigor,  and 
leadership.  Stipends  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and  may  vary 
from  $100  to  slightly  more  than  tuition  costs. 

The  William  F.  Swahlen  Scholarships,  derived  from  the 
income  from  $25,000  given  by  Dr.  Percy  H.  Swahlen,  are  available 
to  entering  students  in  the  upper  ten  per  cent  of  their  graduating 
class.  Designed  primarily  for  students  in  the  Department  of  Classical 
Languages,  these  scholarships  are  open  to  other  students  if  no  ap¬ 
plicants  present  themselves  for  Classical  languages.  Approximately 
$1,000  is  available  for  awards  based  on  financial  need. 

The  W.  D.  Maxwell  Scholarship  Fund  of  $104,100  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Colonel  Henry  Crown.  The  income  from  the  fund  is 
used  for  scholarships  for  worthy  and  deserving  students  who  have 
financial  need. 

National  Methodist  Scholarships,  made  available  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  its  members,  consist 
of  an  annual  tuition  grant  of  $500.  Awards  are  made  to  candidates 
chosen  from  among  high  school  seniors  or  graduates  who  rank  in  the 
upper  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class,  and  to  college  students 
who  have  at  least  a  B  average  for  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to 
scholastic  ability,  Christian  character,  promise  of  distinctive  service, 
and  evidences  of  leadership  are  required. 

The  Paul  Poynter  Journalism  Scholarship,  established  by 
the  Poynter  Fund  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  in  memory  of  Paul 
Poynter,  ’97,  is  an  annual  award  of  $1,000  to  that  member  of  the 
junior  class  who  is  deemed  most  likely  to  make  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  journalism  in  any  of  the  mass  news  media,  viz.,  newspapers, 
news  magazines,  or  broadcasting. 
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The  Reader’s  Digest  Foundation  Scholarship  Fund  of 
$5,000  represents  a  gift.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for  schol¬ 
arships  for  worthy  and  deserving  students  who  have  financial  need. 

The  Holman  Scholarship,  provided  by  bequest  of  William  H. 
Holman,  produces  approximately  $100  annually.  The  benefits  are 
limited  to  descendants  of  George  Holman  and  Jacob  Meek. 

The  Gilmore  Scholarship  Fund  of  $39,900  was  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Gilmore  and  Margaret  B.  Gilmore.  The  income  from 
this  fund  is  used  for  scholarships  for  deserving  young  women  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  Shaffer-Beveridge  Scholarship  Fund  of  $5,000  was 
given  by  John  C.  Shaffer.  The  income  is  given  to  a  deserving  student. 

The  DePauw  Dads’  Association  has  provided  a  number  of 
financial  awards  for  deserving  students  who  show  adequate  scholastic 
ability  either  in  high  school  or  at  the  University.  These  awards,  based 
primarily  on  demonstrated  financial  need,  yield  from  $100  to  full 
tuition  per  year,  and  are  awarded  to  members  of  each  of  the  four  col¬ 
lege  classes. 

The  Association  of  Women  Students,  Delta  Delta  Delta 
sorority,  Mortar  Board,  The  Panhellenic  Council,  and  The 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  contribute  each  year  to 
a  scholarship  fund  for  upperclass  women  students.  Applicants  are 
considered  on  the  basis  of  need,  leadership,  scholarship,  and  service 
to  the  University. 

Kappa  Tau  Kappa  (Interfraternity  Council)  provides  awards 
for  men  on  the  basis  of  high  school  activities,  scholarship,  leadership, 
and  financial  need. 

The  Thomas  H.  O’Connor  Fund  of  $2,500  was  founded  in 
1920  by  Thomas  H.  O’Connor.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  used  to 
provide  aid,  preferably  for  students  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry. 

The  Presser  Foundation  Scholarship  of  $400  is  awarded 
annually  to  one  or  more  outstanding  students  in  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Garrigues  Foundation  Scholarship  has  been  awarded 
annually  for  the  past  seven  years  to  one  outstanding  candidate  in  the 
School  of  Music.  The  award  is  based  on  the  musical  and  academic 
ability  of  the  candidate  with  due  consideration  of  financial  need. 
The  income  of  the  award  covers  the  majority  of  tuition  costs. 

The  Margaret  Gilmore  Scholarship,  derived  from  the  in¬ 
come  from  $5,000,  is  awarded  in  alternate  years  for  a  year  of  library 
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training  to  a  DeFauw  woman  graduate,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
personality,  character,  and  scholastic  ability. 

The  John  Wesley  Duncan  Fund  is  used  for  the  assistance  of 
students  interested  in  the  ministry  or  missionary  work. 

The  Walter  F.  Hulet  Trust  Scholarship,  awarded  to  a 
young  woman  resident  of  Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  is  based  on 
financial  need,  scholastic  ability,  character,  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

The  Bishop  R.  R.  Roberts  Scholarships  are  made  available  by 
the  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity.  Four  full  tuition  grants  are  awarded  each  year  to  men  chosen 
from  among  high  school  seniors  or  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class.  Each  candidate  must 
be  a  member  of  a  Methodist  Church  in  the  Indiana  Conference.  In 
addition  to  scholastic  ability,  Christian  character,  and  leadership, 
the  candidates  must  have  made  a  decision  to  enter  Christian  service 
as  a  minister  or  missionary  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Candidates 
selected  must  agree  to  repay  all  money  received  as  a  scholarship  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Conference  within  five  years  after 
graduation  if  they  do  not  unite  with  an  annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  or  are  not  sent  as  a  home  or  foreign  missionary 
by  the  Board  of  Missions.  Scholarships  are  renewed  each  year  if  the 
candidate  maintains  a  2.5  scholastic  average  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  Albert  J.  Beveridge  Fellowship  in  American  History 
in  the  amount  of  $27,600  was  established  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Bever¬ 
idge.  The  income  from  this  sum  is  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
fellow,  or  fellows,  while  doing  graduate  work  or  carrying  on  special 
research,  and  also  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  dissertations  the 
Department  of  History  deems  worthy  of  publication.  This  fellow¬ 
ship  is  open  to  DePauw  history  major  graduates  who  have  shown 
special  ability  in  the  study  of  history  and  historical  research.  The 
number  of  fellows  appointed  is  determined  by  the  Department  of 
History,  depending  on  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
on  the  financial  requirements  of  the  fellow.  The  graduate  course  of 
study  must  be  primarily  in  history. 

The  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Gillespie  Medical  Fellowship  of  $10,000 
was  bequeathed  to  the  University  to  be  held  in  trust.  The  income 
from  the  fund  is  awarded  to  a  deserving  senior  premedical  student 
for  advanced  study  in  medicine. 

The  Frank  W.  Howes  Fellowship  of  $20,000  represents  a  be¬ 
quest  from  Mrs.  E valine  Mason  Howes.  The  income  from  the  fund 
is  used  for  fellowships  for  worthy  and  deserving  students. 
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The  Carlton  Prize  of  $1,000  is  a  gift  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
T.  Carlton.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  a  prize  awarded 
annually  to  the  best  student  majoring  in  economics. 

The  Margaret  Noble  Lee  (Class  of  1882)  Prize,  endowed  in 
perpetuity,  was  established  in  June,  1927,  by  Edward  T.  Lee,  Dean 
of  the  John  Marshall  Law  School,  Chicago,  for  the  promotion  of 
speech.  The  award  is  made  annually  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in 
extemporaneous  speaking. 

The  Lewis  Sermon  Award  was  established  by  Dr.  Franklin  F. 
Lewis  as  an  endowment  in  memory  of  his  daughter  for  an  annual 
award  of  $500  to  be  given  to  the  student  who  writes  and  delivers  the 
best  sermon  in  contest  competition.  The  student  must  be  studying 
for  the  ministry  in  any  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  preferably 
the  Methodist.  The  contest,  open  to  juniors,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech. 

The  William  G.  Schoenhoff  Prize  is  a  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Schoenhoff  in  the  amount  of  $1,000.  The  income  derived 
from  this  fund  is  used  for  a  prize  to  the  senior  student  who,  during 
his  four  years  of  college,  has  made  the  most  progress  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English. 

The  Lucile  Brian  Harrison  Award  in  Journalism  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Harrison  to  stimulate  interest  and  reward  merit 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  The  annual  award  of  $100  is  an  academic 
prize  for  the  journalism  student  or  students  judged  to  have  done  out¬ 
standing  work  in  the  subject. 

The  Mary  I.  Farry  Fund  of  $1,000  is  a  gift  in  memory  of  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Farry.  The  income  is  used  each  year  to  award  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  by  an  undergraduate  student  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  a  safeguard  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  of 
America. 

The  DePauw  Nursing  Awards  are  available  for  incoming 
freshmen  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Candidates  are  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  personal  qualifications,  and  aptitude  for  nurs¬ 
ing.  The  stipend  may  vary  from  $100  to  fully  tuition  depending  on 
financial  need. 

The  Alice  G.  Ross  Senior  Award  Memorial  Fund  of  $2,000 
was  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  George  A.  Ross  in  memory  of 
his  mother.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  given  as  an  award  to  a 
worthy  and  outstanding  graduating  senior  woman  who  at  the  time 
of  her  graduation  is  a  resident  of  Indiana. 

The  Grace  K.  Maring  Trust  Scholarship,  administered  by 
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the  Merchants  Trust  Company  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  provides  as¬ 
sistance  for  Indiana  students  at  DeFauw  University  or  Earlham  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Charles  M.  Malott  Scholarship  Fund  of  $50,000  pro¬ 
vides  approximately  ten  scholarships  yearly.  These  awards,  amount¬ 
ing  from  $100  to  full  tuition  each,  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
excellence  and  need. 

The  Thomas  Pope  Scholarship  Fund  in  the  principal  amount 
of  $3,000,  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  N.  Pope  in  honor  of  their 
son,  is  awarded  to  any  qualified  lineal  descendant  of  the  family. 

The  Carrie  Heider  Ralston  Fund  of  $41,800  is  a  bequest  by 
Mrs.  Ralston,  the  income  of  which  may  be  assigned  to  needy  women 
students. 

The  Madge  Headley  Priest  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for 
scholarships  for  women  attending  DePauw. 

The  Roy  B.  Love  Scholarship  Fund  of  $15,100  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for 
scholarships  for  worthy  students  based  on  financial  need. 

The  I.  N.  Reitenour  Scholarship  Fund  of  $27,700  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for 
scholarships  for  worthy  students  based  on  financial  need. 

The  Louise  Roelker  Zink  Scholarship  Fund  of  $15,000  was 
bequeathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for 
scholarships  for  worthy  women  students  who  are  graduates  of  an 
Evansville  high  school.  The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
sonality,  interest  in  world  affairs,  scholastic  ability,  and  financial 
need. 

The  Thaddeus  S.  Allee  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  of 
$59,300  represents  a  bequest  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Jessie  S.  Kumler. 
The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy  stu¬ 
dents  based  on  financial  need. 

The  Era  Bence  Rossetter  Music  Scholarship  Fund  of  $15,- 
000  was  bequeathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund 
is  used  as  a  tuition  scholarship  in  the  School  of  Music;  first  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  a  woman  piano  student. 

The  Albert  Z.  and  Mary  H.  Mann  Scholarship  of  $30,600 
was  bequeathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used 
for  scholarships,  first  preference  being  given  to  students  going  into 
religious  life  work  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
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The  Wilbur  Helm  and  Margaretta  Nutt  Helm  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  of  $10,000  represents  an  anonymous  gift.  The  income 
from  the  fund  is  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy  students  based  on 
financial  need. 

The  Charles  and  Frances  (Wylie)  Condit  Science  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund  of  $19,000  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Condit.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  a  worthy 
upperclassman  to  further  his  studies  in  the  field  of  science. 

The  Elizabeth  D.  Hart  Music  Scholarship  of  $7,700  was 
bequeathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used 
for  a  talented  and  deserving  student  in  the  School  of  Music.  Pref¬ 
erence  is  given  first  to  any  music  student  who  was  a  former  student 
of  Mrs.  Hart  and  second,  to  any  student  from  Richmond,  Indiana. 
If  no  students  qualify  under  the  first  two  preferences  the  award 
may  be  granted  to  any  student  in  the  School  of  Music  who  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  talented  and  deserving. 

The  Sarah  Hallam  Bohn  Scholarship  of  $10,000  was  a  be¬ 
quest  from  Dr.  Julius  Charles  Bohn  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The 
income  from  the  fund  is  used  for  a  scholarship  for  a  worthy  and 
deserving  student. 

The  Rebecca  Kranz#  Crown  Scholarship  of  $20,000  repre¬ 
sents  a  gift  from  the  Material  Service  Foundation  to  endow  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  memory  of  Rebecca  Kranz  Crown  (Mrs.  Henry).  The 
income  from  the  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  under¬ 
graduate  or  graduate  student  to  assist  in  the  continuance  of  his  or 
her  formal  education. 

The  Fritz  Smith  Memorial  Art  Award  of  $50  is  awarded 
annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  whose  painting  or  drawing 
submitted  during  the  year  is  selected  as  the  outstanding  one  by  the 
Department  of  Art  or  person  or  persons  designated  by  them. 

The  Russell  J.  Humbert  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  of 
$12,000  represents  gifts  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University. 
The  income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy 
students,  selected  on  the  basis  of  financial  need. 

The  Frank  Mace  MacFarland  Memorial  Scholarship,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  income  from  $5,000,  is  available  for  study  at  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 

The  Alumni  Fund  Scholarships  provide  assistance  each  year 
to  approximately  fifty  outstanding  freshman  and  upperclass  stu¬ 
dents.  These  awards,  based  primarily  on  financial  need,  yield  from 
$100  to  full  tuition  per  year  and  are  renewable. 
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The  Merle  Royse  Walker  Language  Award  was  established 
by  his  three  sons,  all  DePauw  alumni,  and  by  other  alumni  and 
friends  in  memory  of  Merle  Royse  Walker,  T2.  The  income  from 
this  fund  of  $1,247.50  will  be  used  as  an  annual  award  for  a  graduat¬ 
ing  senior  who  has  demonstrated  superior  scholastic  achievement  and 
special  enthusiasm  for  a  particular  language,  with  the  hope  that  the 
student  might  be  encouraged  toward  actual  and  useful  practice  of 
his  language  talents. 

The  Verna  V.  Taylor  Scholarship  Fund  of  $15,000  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for 
scholarships  to  students  preparing  for  all-time  Christian  service, 
either  as  missionaries  or  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

The  Albert  Crews  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  of  $5,000 
was  established  by  Mrs.  Mabel  R.  Crews  in  memory  of  her  son,  Al¬ 
bert  Crews.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  scholarships  to 
worthy  students  who  have  financial  need. 

The  Malpas  Trust  of  approximately  $2,000,000  was  established 
in  1963  as  designated  in  the  will  of  the  late  Rolla  M.  Malpas, 
Lebanon,  Indiana.  The  purpose  of  the  Trust  is  to  provide  assistance 
to  deserving  young  men  and  women  of  the  State  of  Indiana  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Malpas  Trust  awards  annually  a 
limited  number  of  scholarships  to  the  most  outstanding  students 
represented  in  a  panel  of  candidates  selected  by  superintendents  and 
governing  bodies  of  public  school  systems  in  Indiana. 

Eligible  candidates  must  be  superior  in  character,  citizenship,  and 
academic  achievement  and  potential.  Limited  to  students  who  are 
graduates  of  Indiana  public  school  systems,  and  who  were  born  in 
Indiana  of  United  States  citizens.  The  Malpas  Trust  Scholarship 
awards  may  range  from  full  tuition  stipends  to  complete  expenses 
for  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board. 

Malpas  Trust  Scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  demon¬ 
strated  financial  need.  Malpas  scholars  may  maintain  their  scholar¬ 
ships  throughout  their  four  years  at  DePauw  provided  they  maintain 
the  necessary  scholastic  average,  demonstrate  continued  financial 
need,  and  meet  all  requirements  of  the  University. 

The  Anna  Louise  Hughes  Soley,  *30,  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Crummey.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000  is  available  annually  to  deserving  students  who 
require  financial  assistance. 

General  Motors  College  Scholarship  Plan  offers  awards 
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which  may  cover  a  student’s  total  college  expense  for  four  years, 
depending  upon  a  demonstrated  financial  need  of  the  individual.  A 
matching  grant  of  $800  is  made  to  DePauw  for  each  General  Motors 
scholar. 

The  Procter  and  Gamble  Scholarship  Award  provides  for 
the  full  amount  of  tuition,  fees,  and  the  cost  of  books  and  supplies. 
A  matching  grant  is  made  to  DePauw  for  each  Procter  and  Gamble 
scholar. 

The  Western  Electric  Scholarship  provides  funds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a  student’s  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies.  The  award 
may  be  renewed  each  year.  A  matching  grant  is  made  to  DePauw  for 
the  Western  Electric  scholar. 

The  John  Seddon  Fleet  Scholarship  Fund  of  $40,800  was 
bequeathed  to  the  University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for 
scholarships  for  men  who  have  financial  need. 

The  Anna  Jeannette  Hickman  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  of  $10,200  represents  a  memorial  gift  from  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Veva  Castell  Hickman.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for  schol¬ 
arships  for  worthy  and  deserving  students  who  have  financial  need. 

The  Mary  Hickman  Burke  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  of 
$16,000  represents  a  bequest  from  her  husband,  Mr.  Laurance  C. 
Burke.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy 
and  deserving  students  who  have  financial  need. 

Loans 

Loan  funds  are  available  to  students  who  need  financial  assistance 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  it  elsewhere. 

Both  long-term  and  short-term  loans  are  made  to  students  who 
qualify  for  assistance  from  funds  established  at  the  University  and 
from  funds  made  available  to  DePauw  students  from  sources  outside 
the  University. 

Information  about  loan  funds  is  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet 
Financial  Aid  Program  available  from  the  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

DePauw  University  offers  tlie  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching,  and  Master  of  Music  degrees.  Prevocational  and  prepro¬ 
fessional  courses  leading  toward  professional  degrees  from  other  in¬ 
stitutions  are  also  offered. 

Genera!  Regulations  and  Requirements 

A  maximum  of  nine  semesters  is  permitted  to  achieve  graduation. 

For  graduation  a  student  must  have  completed  the  equivalent  of 
thirty- three  courses,  of  which  twenty-nine  (for  students  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts)  must  have  been  full  courses.  Thirty-one  of 
the  total  number  of  courses  must  have  been  completed  with  a  passing 
grade.  (Exception:  Art  majors  must  complete  twenty-four  full 
courses.) 

Application  for  Graduation.  Candidates  for  graduation  are 
expected  to  file  an  application  with  the  Registrar  during  the  first  se¬ 
mester  of  their  senior  year. 

Residence  Requirement.  The  last  one  fourth  of  the  work  or 
eight  courses  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree  must  be  completed  in 
residence.  No  senior  work  in  absentia  is  accepted  toward  a  degree  ex¬ 
cept  with  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Standing. 

Grade  Requirement.  Students  must  earn  a  2.0  average  for  all 
courses  in  which  a  final  grade  (excluding  W  or  P)  has  been  recorded. 
To  be  eligible  for  graduation  a  student  must  have  earned  grades  of 
C  or  better  in  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  total  recorded  courses 
taken,  exclusive  of  courses  taken  on  the  Pass-Fail  basis. 

Requirements  for  Transfer  Students.  Transfer  students 
must  earn  a  2.0  average  for  all  courses  taken  at  DePauw  and  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  class  with  which  they  expect  to  grad¬ 
uate. 

Comprehensive  Examinations.  The  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  major  area,  given  during  the  senior  year  as  a  graduation 
requirement,  must  be  passed  in  order  for  the  student  to  receive  his 
degree. 

Graduation  Honors.  Graduates  with  a  high  scholastic  average 
are  recognized  on  the  Commencement  program  either  as  Graduates 
with  Distinction  or  Graduates  with  High  Distinction. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation  honors,  a  student  must  complete  at 
least  one  half  of  his  academic  work  at  DePauw  University  with  the 
required  scholastic  average  for  his  DePauw  work. 
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The  requirement  for  graduation  with  Distinction  is  a  minimum 
scholastic  average  of  3.0  (the  equivalent  of  B) . 

The  requirement  for  graduation  with  High  Distinction  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  scholastic  average  of  3.5  (the  equivalent  of  half  B  and  half  A) . 

Students  who  have  carried  Honors  work  in  their  major  field  with 
a  grade  average  of  3.0  or  higher  in  their  Honors  examinations  and 
in  their  total  work  are  granted  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
Honors  in  their  major  field;  recognition  is  given  on  the  Commence¬ 
ment  program. 

Delayed  Graduation.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation  from  De- 
Pauw  University  a  student  must  follow  the  current  graduation  re¬ 
quirements  except  by  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic 
Standing. 

Denied  Graduation.  Students  whose  financial  obligations  are 
not  settled  before  Commencement  are  ineligible  for  graduation.  See 
Student  Financial  Obligations  under  Student  Expenses. 

Reading  Period.  There  will  be  a  reading  period  in  each  semester 
preceding  final  examinations.  The  instructor  develops  a  program 
for  each  of  his  courses. 

Commencement  Exercises.  Degrees  are  awarded  at  the  first 
Commencement  exercises  following  the  completion  of  all  graduation 
requirements,  and  bear  that  date.  Commencement  is  held  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  second  semester.  All  degree  candidates  are  expected 
to  be  present  for  the  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  exercises 
unless  they  have  been  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  University.  At¬ 
tendance  is  excused  only  in  case  of  emergency. 


Course  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


Courses 

Communications  .  0-1  l/z 

One  foreign  language .  0-4 

Fine  arts  .  1 

Non-Western  studies  .  1 

Natural  science  .  2 

Social  science  .  2 

Literature  .  1 

Philosophy  and  religion .  1 

Physical  education  .  1 

One  major  subject  .  8-11 

Elective .  7l/z-l6 

Minimum  total  credits  required . .  3  3 
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Course  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

Applied  Music  Majors  (Primary  instrument): 

Courses 

Applied  music  subjects .  9 

Freshman  and  sophomore  theory .  4 

Counterpoint  .  1 

*  Orchestration .  1 

Conducting  .  1 

History  and  literature  of  music .  2  54 

Music  composition .  1 

Keyboard  harmony  (for  piano  and 

organ  majors  only)  .  54 

Diction  in  singing  (for  voice  majors  only)  54 

English  and  speech .  1 54 

Ensemble 

Physical  education .  1 

Elective  .  1 0 

Minimum  total  (including  at  least  6 

courses  in  C.L.A.)  .  33 

Applied  Music  Majors  (Area  major  in  keyboard,  woodwinds,  brasses, 
or  strings): 

Courses 

Applied  music  subjects .  7 

Freshman  and  sophomore  theory . .  4 

Theory  electives  (counterpoint, 
composition,  conducting,  and/or 

orchestration)  .  2 

History  and  literature  of  music .  2  54 

English  and  speech .  \l/2 

Ensemble 

Physical  education .  1 

Elective .  15 

Minimum  total  (including  at  least  6 

courses  in  C.L.A.)  .  33 


*  Optional  for  voice  majors 
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School  Music  Education  Majors  (Area  major): 

Courses 

Applied  music  subjects .  7 

Freshman  and  sophomore  theory .  4 

Orchestration  .  54 

Conducting  .  1 

History  and  literature  of  music .  2  54 

School  music  education .  2  54 

English  and  speech . .  1  54 

Introductory  and  educational  psychology  2 

Education  (inc.  2  courses  in  student  tchg. 
and  54  course  in  school  music 

instrumental  techniques)  .  454 

Physical  education  . .  1 

Ensemble 

Elective  (life  and  physical  science)  .  3J4 

Elective  (social  and  behavioral  science)  ....  3 


Minimum  total  (including  at  least  1 5 

courses  in  C.L.A.)  .  33 


School  Music  Education  Majors  (Instrumental  teaching  major): 

Courses 


Applied  music  subjects . - .  7 

Freshman  and  sophomore  theory .  4 

Orchestration  .  54 

Conducting  .  1 

History  and  literature  of  music .  2  54 

School  music  education .  1 J4 

English  and  speech .  1J4 

Introductory  and  educational  psychology  2 

Education  (inc.  2  courses  in  student  tchg. 
and  54  course  in  school  music 

instrumental  techniques)  .  4J4 

Physical  education  .  1 

Ensemble 

Elective  (life  and  physical  science)  .  3  54 

Elective  (social  and  behavioral  science)  ....  3 

Elective .  1 


Minimum  total  (including  at  least  1 5 

courses  in  C.L.A.)  .  33 
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School  Music  Education  Majors  (Choral-general  teaching  major): 


Courses 


Applied  music  subjects .  7 

Freshman  and  sophomore  theory .  4 

Orchestration  .  Yz 

Conducting  . - .  1 

History  and  literature  of  music .  2  Yz 

School  music  education  .  1 

English  and  speech .  \l/z 

Introductory  and  educational  psychology  2 

Education  (inc.  2  courses  in  student  tchg. 
and  l/z  course  in  school  music  choral 

literature)  .  4 Yz 

Physical  education  .  1 

Ensemble 

Elective  (life  and  physical  science)  .  3  Yz 

Elective  (social  and  behavioral  science)  — .  3 

Elective  (music)  .  1  Yz 

Minimum  total  (including  at  least  1 5 

courses  in  C.L.A.)  .  33 


A  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  take  band, 
orchestra,  or  choir  during  every  semester  he  is  in  residence.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  wind,  string,  and  percussion  majors  must  take  Music  289  dur¬ 
ing  each  semester  of  residence;  keyboard  area  majors,  after  the  first 
four  semesters. 

When  the  major  is  church  music,  the  graduation  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  are  as  outlined  for  the  applied  music 
major  (primary  instrument) ,  with  three  exceptions:  ( 1 )  a  senior  ap¬ 
plied  music  recital  is  not  required,  thereby  reducing  the  applied  music 
credits  to  eight  and  one-half  courses;  (2)  one  and  one-half  courses 
in  church  music  are  required;  (3)  three  courses  must  be  elected 
from  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
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Course  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 

Degree 


Courses 


Communications  .  1% 

Bacteriology .  2 

Anatomy  and  physiology .  2 

Chemistry .  2 

Psychology .  3 

Philosophy  or  religion .  1 

Sociology .  1 

Fine  arts  .  1 

Literature  .  1 

Physical  education  .  1 

Elective .  1% 

Professional  courses  in  nursing 

(minimum)  .  16% 

Minimum  total  courses  required .  33% 


It  is  recommended  that  the  elective  courses  be  selected  from  courses 
in  social  science  and  foreign  language. 

If  English  composition  is  elected,  the  student  must  complete  a 
half  course  in  speech  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

Explanation  of  Graduation  Requirements 

The  general  graduation  requirements  of  a  university  constitute 
one  of  the  most  direct  and  positive  reflections  of  its  educational  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  order  to  facilitate  reaching  the  goals  of  the  University, 
each  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  include  in  his  pro¬ 
gram  courses  in  communications,  fine  arts,  foreign  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  natural  science,  non- Western  studies,  philosophy  and  religion, 
physical  education,  and  social  science. 

Students  through  tests  may  be  allowed  in  some  departments  to 
substitute  advanced  courses  for  beginning  courses,  or  they  may  be 
considered  to  have  satisfied  the  requirement.  See  Advanced  Place¬ 
ment . 

Specific  course  requirements  in  these  areas  include: 

Communications.  (One  and  one-half  courses — composition 
portion  must  be  fulfilled  during  the  freshman  year) 

English  100  or  112  (composition) 

Speech  101,  104,  201,  223,  224,  or  233  (speech) 

General  Studies  101  (composition  and  speech — 1%  courses) 
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One  course  in  English  composition  and  a  minimum  of  a  half  course 
in  speech.  (The  half  course  referred  to  would  not  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  limited  number  of  half  courses  which  a  student  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  take,  but  as  part  of  a  total  course  structure.  Students  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  are  separately  con¬ 
sidered.)  The  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  communicate 
his  ideas  and  feelings  in  speech  and  writing.  He  must  be  able  to  write 
and  speak  coherently  and  lucidly,  in  appropriate  language,  using  the 
accepted  forms.  Students  meeting  the  standards  of  achievement  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  English  and  speech  departments  at  entrance  are 
considered  to  have  satisfied  all  or  part  of  this  requirement.  Students 
with  a  grade  below  C  for  the  course  in  English  composition  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register  for  further  instruction.  Also,  extensive  writing 
is  carried  on  in  other  university  courses;  if  in  such  work  the  student 
is  deficient  in  his  writing,  he  may  be  advised  to  have  further  instruc¬ 
tion  in  composition. 

Fine  Arts.  (One  course  or  the  equivalent  in  fractional  courses) 
Art  101, 102,151,  152,  171,  173,  251,  252,  255,  256,  265,  301,  351, 
352,  353,  354,  357,  358,  or  402 

Speech  210,211,217,  or  316  (One  fourth  of  the  requirement  may  be 
earned  in  any  semester  through  noncredit  participation  in  faculty- 
directed  theatre-arts  work  approved  by  the  speech  department.) 

Music  334,  335,  336,  337  (one-half  course),  103*,  133**,  331,  or 
431  (one  course) 

Applied  Music — the  student  must  register  for  four  consecutive  se¬ 
mesters  of  study  on  the  same  instrument.  Fine  Arts  credit  may  be 
withheld  by  the  applied  music  instructor  involved. 

Music  Ensembles — Music  271,  273,  275,  276,  or  289 

Participation  in  Music  Ensembles — Music  271,  273,  275,  276,  or  289 
(Participation  must  be  for  four  consecutive  semesters,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  these  organizations  must  certify  the  students’  quality  of  par¬ 
ticipation  before  Fine  Arts  credit  may  be  given.) 


*  CL  A  students  are  not  prohibited  from  taking  theory  104,  203-204,  but  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  if  they  were  admitted  into  any  of  these  courses  without  having  previ¬ 
ously  passed  or  taken  the  earlier  ones  they  would  automatically  qualify  for  the 
Fine  Arts  requirement  by  examination. 

**  Students  with  better  than  average  musical  backgrounds  should  consider  regis¬ 
tering  for  courses  103, 331, 334,  335,  336,  337,  or  431. 
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Physical  Education  (One  fourth  of  the  requirement  may  be  earned 
in  any  semester  through  noncredit  participation  in  faculty-directed 
dance — Orchesis. ) 

General  Studies  151-152  may  be  used  as  one-half  course  in  meeting 
this  requirement. 

Foreign  Language.  (A  two-course  sequence,  or  its  equivalent, 
at  the  second-year  level) 

Students  may  meet  the  language  requirement  by  taking  a  language 
not  studied  in  high  school  (four  courses)  or  by  continuing  a  foreign 
language  (one  to  four  courses)  studied  in  high  school.  Students  who 
qualify  by  the  placement  test  will  have  fulfilled  the  language  re¬ 
quirement.  Any  student  with  a  native  tongue  other  than  English  is 
considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  requirement. 

Students  who  have  had  one  year  or  more  of  high  school  French, 
German,  Latin,  Russian,  or  Spanish  and  wish  to  continue  the  study 
of  that  language  in  college  must  take  a  placement  test.  A  student  who 
qualifies  in  the  placement  test  may  meet  the  foreign  language  re¬ 
quirement  as  follows: 

1.  With  credit  for  two  or  two  and  one-half  years  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  high  school  he  must  complete  two  200-level  courses. 

2.  With  credit  for  three  or  three  and  one-half  years  of  a  high 
school  language  he  must  complete  the  second  semester  200-level 
course  (in  Latin  224  or  225).  However,  if  a  student  who  has 
had  three  or  three  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  language 
qualifies  for  a  300-level  course,  one  course  will  complete  his 
foreign  language  requirement. 

3.  With  credit  for  four  years  of  high  school  language  he  will  have 
fulfilled  the  language  requirement  if  the  result  of  his  place¬ 
ment  test  qualifies  him  for  a  300-level  course.  If  he  does  not 
qualify  for  a  300-level  course,  he  must  complete  the  second 
semester  200-level  course. 

In  modern  foreign  languages  students  who  do  not  qualify  for 
placement  at  the  levels  indicated  above  may  repeat  the  language  as 
follows: 

1.  Those  with  credit  for  two  to  three  and  one-half  years  receive 
credit  of  one-half  course  for  the  first  semester  100-level  course 
and  full  credit  the  second  semester. 

2.  Those  with  credit  for  four  years  receive  credit  of  one-half 
course  for  the  first  semester  200-level  course  and  full  credit 
the  second  semester. 
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3 .  Those  with  credit  for  less  than  two  years  of  a  high  school  lan¬ 
guage  may  begin  that  language  anew  without  loss  of  credit. 

Transfer  students  must  complete  the  requirement  of  a  two-course 
sequence,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  200-level.  All  transfer  students 
who  continue  a  language  already  studied  must  take  the  placement 
test  in  that  language. 

The  language  courses  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
should  be  carried  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  require¬ 
ment  must  be  started  not  later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year.  If  a  student  continues  the  foreign  language  taken  in  high 
school  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  he  register  for  it  the  first 
semester  of  the  first  year  in  college. 

Once  a  student  has  begun  to  meet  his  foreign  language  require¬ 
ment  he  must  continue  to  elect  a  language  without  interruption,  in 
so  far  as  course  offerings  permit,  until  the  requirement  is  completed. 

Literature.  (One  course) 

Classical  Languages  252,  255,  or  256;  any  Greek  or  Latin  course  at 
the  300-level  or  above  except  400.  If  a  student  takes  Uvo  Latin 
courses  above  223  one  course  may  be  counted  as  meeting  the  litera¬ 
ture  requirement . 

Any  course  in  English  or  American  literature  except  English  290 

French  309,  310,  313,  317,  408,  or  409 

German  307,  308,  407,  409,  410,  or  412 

Russian  321,  322,  325,  326,  or  421 

Spanish  321,  322,  331,  332,  335,  421,  or  422 

General  Studies  491  and  492 

Natural  Science.  (Two  courses  in  laboratory  science,  which 
may  be  in  sequence.  One  course  must  be  chosen  from  the  following 
subjects:  bacteriology,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics, 
zoology,  or  General  Studies  381-382.) 

Botany  101  or  102  or  Bacteriology  151  (one  course),  Botany  101- 
102  or  Bacteriology  151-152  (two-course  sequence) 

Chemistry  101,  102,  103,  or  105  (one  course),  101  and  102  or  103 
and  104  or  105  and  another  advanced  course  (two-course  sequence) 

Geology  101,  or  (by  permission)  102,  or  Geography  261  (one 
course),  Geology  101-102  (two-course  sequence) 

Physics  112,  121,  or  221  (one  course),  121-122  or  221-222  (two- 
course  sequence) 
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Psychology  201  (one  course) 

Zoology  111  or  112  (one  course),  111-112  (two-course  sequence), 
213,214  ( for  students  majoring  in  nursing  or  in  physical  education) 

General  Studies  143  or  144  (one  course),  143-144  (two-course  se¬ 
quence)  ,  381-382  (for  elementary  education  majors) 


Non-Western  Studies.  (One  course  or  a  two-course  sequence) 


Anthropology  151,  251,  or  252 
Chinese  101-102 
English  370 

Geography  356,  358,  or  360 
History  101-102,  107,  108, 
341,342,  351,  352,  377,  or 
378 


Philosophy  311 

Political  Science  303 

Religion  141  or  378 

Russian  321,  322,  325,  326,  or  421 

Spanish  338 

Speech  319 

General  Studies  371  or  490 


Philosophy  and  Religion.  (One  course) 

Any  course  in  the  department  except  Philosophy  202 

Physical  Education.  (Four  semesters  required  of  all  undergrad¬ 
uate  students) 

Exceptions:  (1)  students  with  permanent  physical  disability  may 
be  excused;  (2)  ex-service  students  eligible  for  the  educational  bene¬ 
fits  provided  by  Government  regulations  are  excused. 

Occasionally  students  are  permitted  to  postpone  physical  educa¬ 
tion  because  of  temporary  physical  disability  or  conflict  in  classes, 
but  they  must  complete  the  requirement  before  graduation. 

Permission  to  postpone  or  to  be  excused  permanently  from  physi¬ 
cal  education  must  come  from  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Stand¬ 
ing,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
When  health  or  physical  disability  is  involved,  approval  of  the 
University  Physician  is  required.  Written  evidence  of  the  permission 
must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar. 

When  a  student  has  been  permanently  excused  from  the  physical 
education  requirement  other  course  credit  must  be  substituted.  The 
graduation  requirement  of  thirty-three  courses  is  not  altered. 

One  course  credit  in  the  required  physical  education  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  toward  graduation  requirements.  Physical  education  will  not 
be  counted  as  a  fractional  course  in  the  student’s  program. 

Social  Science.  (Two  courses,  which  may  be  in  sequence  in  any 
department) 

Economics  200  or  210  (one  course),  and  220  or  230,  300  or  310,  or 
320,  330,  or  340  (two-course  sequence) 
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Geography  252,  355,  356,  357,  358,  or  360  (one  course  or  a  two- 
course  sequence) 

History — any  course  or  two-course  sequence 

Political  Science  101  or  323  (one  course),  101  and  102  or  102  and 
209  (two-course  sequence) 

Sociology  103  or  Anthropology  151  (one  course),  Sociology  103 
and  Anthropology  1 5 1  or  Sociology  103-104  (two-course  sequence) 

General  Studies  151-152  (the  two-course  sequence  will  meet  one 
half  of  the  requirement) 

Time  Sequence  for  Meeting  Graduation  Requirements 

The  composition  portion  of  the  communications  requirement 
must  be  met  in  the  freshman  year  and  must  be  continued  until  the 
requirement  has  been  completed.  Students  who  do  not  earn  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  English  100,  112,  or  General  Studies  101  must 
register  for  English  103  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  physical  education  requirement  must  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year. 


Major 

Major.  Each  candidate  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  must  complete 
one  major  which  will  appear  after  his  name  on  the  Commencement 
program.  The  three  types  of  majors  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
are:  (1)  the  departmental  or  subject  major;  (2)  the  area  major;  (3) 
the  preprofessional  major. 

The  departmental  or  subject  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  eight 
courses  in  one  subject.  With  the  consent  of  his  adviser,  up  to  two  of 
these  courses  may  be  in  a  related  subject,  and  students  majoring  in 
education  may  include  three  designated  courses  in  psychology.  A 
minimum  of  twenty- two  courses  (of  the  thirty- three  required  for 
graduation)  must  be  in  subjects  other  than  the  major.  Grades  of  C 
or  better  must  be  earned  in  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  courses  in  the 
major. 

The  area  major,  which  cuts  across  departmental  lines,  is  offered  as 
a  special  program.  For  regulations  applying  to  this  major,  see  Area 
Major  under  Special  Programs. 

The  preprofessional  major  is  prescribed  in  three  fields:  engineer¬ 
ing,  medical  technology,  and  medicine.  For  regulations  applying  to 
these  majors,  see  Pre professional  Program. 
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For  two  majors  (the  minimum  departmental  requirement  in  each 
of  two  fields  and  a  2.8  scholastic  average)  written  permission  of  the 
Dean  of  the  University  must  be  secured. 

For  majors  leading  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  see 
Music ,  Section  VI. 

For  majors  leading  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  de¬ 
gree,  see  Nursing ,  Section  VI. 

Each  student  must  select  an  adviser  in  his  major  department  and 
indicate  and  file  with  the  Registrar  a  major  not  later  than  the  sixth 
week  in  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  Provided  he  can 
complete  a  satisfactory  major  in  another  department  by  the  time  of 
graduation,  the  student  may  change  his  adviser  and  major  at  any 
time.  Final  certification  of  the  major,  approved  by  the  adviser,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Registrar  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
by  each  candidate  for  graduation.  No  allied  subject  may  be  included 
as  part  of  the  major  after  this  final  certification  is  filed.  Students  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  must  declare  a  major 
during  the  first  semester  of  their  sophomore  year  before  making  ap¬ 
plication. 


Credit 

The  unit  of  credit  for  a  semester  is  a  course  which  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  four  semester  hours.  Credit  may  not  be  earned  by  pri¬ 
vate  instruction  except  in  applied  music. 

The  requirements  for  earning  a  course  credit  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  methods  used.  See  Curriculum  and 
Credit ,  Section  VI ,  and  course  descriptions  following. 

Credit  Upon  Withdrawal  From  Courses.  Normally  no  credit 
is  given  for  courses  from  which  students  withdraw.  See  Grades  un¬ 
der  General  Regulations ,  Section  V. 

Repetition  of  a  Course.  With  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the 
department  concerned,  and  with  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Scholastic  Standing,  students  may  repeat  a  course  in  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  grade  was  D.  The  grade  in  the  repeated  course  becomes  a  part 
of  the  permanent  record. 

The  grade  for  any  course  repeated  by  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Scholastic  Standing  is  averaged  with  the  original  grade  earned 
in  the  course,  but  no  additional  credit  is  given. 

Transfer  students  who  are  required,  on  the  basis  of  placement  tests 
or  official  recommendation,  to  repeat  courses  for  which  they  have 
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credit  elsewhere,  receive  the  credit  and  grade  earned  at  DePauw.  The 
original  credit  is  rescinded.  Courses  voluntarily  repeated  carry  the 
original  credit. 

Semester  Course  Load.  The  number  of  courses  carried  each  se¬ 
mester  constitute  the  student  load,  even  if  some  of  this  credit  does 
not  apply  toward  a  degree.  The  normal  course  load  is  four  courses, 
but  may  vary  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half  courses. 
No  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  register  for  more  than 
two  fractional  courses  in  any  semester.  (Exception:  Art  majors  are 
not  limited  in  the  number  of  fractional  courses  in  art  for  which  they 
may  register  in  any  one  semester.  Their  total  load  may  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  four  and  one-half  courses.)  First-semester  freshmen 
are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  four  courses.  The  required  courses  in 
physical  education  are  not  counted  in  determining  the  course  load. 
All  undergraduate  and  irregular  students  are  expected  to  carry  a 
normal  load  (three  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half  courses)  each 
semester. 

Normally  freshmen  should  limit  their  registrations  to  courses 
numbered  100-199,  unless  they  have  prerequisite  preparation  for  ad¬ 
vanced  courses.  For  any  other  200  course,  a  freshman  must  have  the 
instructor’s  written  permission  and  his  counselor’s  or  adviser’s  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  official  registration  card. 

A  student  will  receive  full  credit  for  a  Pass-Fail  course.  It  will 
count  on  the  semester  load  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  courses 
needed  for  graduation.  See  Pass-Fail  Regulations ,  Section  V. 

Transfer  Credit.  Students  who  take  part  of  their  work  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  extension,  or  in  residence  at  another  institution  with 
the  intention  of  transferring  the  credit  to  DePauw  should  obtain 
advanced  approval  through  the  Registrar  from  the  adviser  and  the 
departments  concerned  before  they  register. 

Course  credits  earned  at  accredited  institutions  are  accepted  only 
if  the  grades  are  C  or  above.  Course  credit  may  be  given  for  labora¬ 
tory  courses  on  the  basis  of  the  time  normally  required  for  similar 
DePauw  courses. 

Course  credits  are  accepted  from  junior  colleges  when  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  work  prove  to  be  the  equivalent  of  DePauw  work. 
When  credits  beyond  one  year  (two  semesters  or  three  quarters)  are 
accepted  from  a  junior  college  or  an  extension  center,  a  minimum  of 
sixteen  courses  is  required  for  graduation.  Transfer  work  is  not  ap¬ 
plied  toward  the  limit  on  fractional  courses. 
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A  high  scholastic  record  in  work  transferred  from  another  insti¬ 
tution  in  no  way  reduces  scholastic  obligations  at  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity.  When  course  credit  allowed  for  work  taken  at  another  institu¬ 
tion  is  not  justified  by  the  quality  of  subsequent  DePauw  work,  the 
credit  may  be  rescinded. 

Extension  or  Correspondence  Credits.  Normally  not  more 
than  three  courses  of  extension  work  may  be  applied  toward  the 
graduation  requirements,  and  not  more  than  one  of  the  three  courses 
may  be  earned  by  correspondence.  All  extension  and  correspondence 
credit  must  be  approved  by  the  department  into  which  it  transfers. 
Credit  is  not  allowed  in  foreign  language  or  laboratory  science  taken 
by  correspondence. 

When  students  have  taken  regular  courses  at  approved  university 
extension  centers,  a  maximum  of  sixteen  courses  may  be  accepted; 
however,  each  case  is  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

Summer  School  Credits.  Credit  earned  in  summer  schools  is 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  equivalent  work  at  DePauw  University.  No 
grades  of  D  are  accepted.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  apply  for  credit 
for  summer  school  must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  con¬ 
cerned. 

Credit  for  Training  in  Armed  Forces.  In  the  evaluation  of 
credit  for  training  and  educational  experiences  in  the  armed  services, 
the  University  considers  the  recommendations  in  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Work  taken  in  any  of  the  specialized  training  programs  under 
college  supervision  is  considered  on  the  same  basis  as  civilian  courses 
taken  at  the  institutions  concerned,  but  the  University  accepts  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  evaluating  such  credit  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  needed 
to  meet  graduation  requirements. 

One  course  credit  may  be  granted  for  military  service  training 
acquired  in  the  armed  forces  on  or  after  June  27,  1950,  on  or  before 
January  31,  1955,  and  on  or  before  June  1,  1966,  upon  presentation 
of  certified  evidence  of  eligibility  for  educational  benefits  provided 
by  Government  regulations. 

One  course  credit  may  be  granted  for  the  completion  of  a  specific 
military  program  in  the  Reserve  Officers’  Candidate  Schools.  Credit 
will  not  be  given  for  such  a  program  in  addition  to  credit  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  and/or  ROTC. 
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The  following  statements  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  student 
who  is  looking  for  guidance  in  the  choice  of  a  curriculum.  In  some 
cases  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  give  only  general  suggestions;  in 
others,  it  has  been  possible  to  list  definitely  prescribed  courses  of 
study.  The  student  is  urged  to  consult  one  or  more  faculty  members 
and  other  persons  in  a  position  to  give  him  more  detailed  and  perti¬ 
nent  counsel  than  has  been  included  in  these  statements. 

Aerospace  Studies 

The  military  program  offered  at  DePauw  University  consists  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps.  This  is  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  authorized  by  1964  legislation,  which  was  designed  to  fulfill 
the  Air  Force’s  need  for  young  officers  capable  of  meeting  the 
critical  demands  and  rapid  changes  of  the  Aerospace  Age.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Aerospace  Studies  offers  a  high  quality  educational  ex¬ 
perience  that  provides  students  desiring  to  serve  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  with  the  skills  and  attitudes  which  are  vital  to  the 
career  Air  Force  officer. 

Participation  in  this  program,  voluntary  on  the  part  of  male 
students,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  young  man  to  qualify 
for  commissioning  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  while  completing  the  requirements  for  a  liberal  arts  degree. 
Courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  are  ap¬ 
propriate  to  DePauw’s  liberal  arts  tradition  and  emphasize  leader¬ 
ship,  management,  and  problem-solving  techniques. 

Graduates  who  complete  the  advanced  course  are  required  to 
serve  either  four  or  five  years  as  commissioned  officers  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  specific  tour  of  duty  is  determined  by  the  student.  Those 
who  choose  a  flying  category  serve  five  years  including  the  year 
spent  in  flying  training. 

Business  Training 

The  choice  of  DePauw  University  by  students  who  plan  to  enter 
business  gives  recognition  to  the  importance  of  a  liberal  arts  educa¬ 
tion  both  for  business  and  for  day-to-day  living.  Such  a  foundation 
not  only  emphasizes  breadth  in  formal  course  work  but  also  lends 
weight  to  effective  procedures  for  learning  and  analyzing — skills 
which  last  beyond  college  years. 
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Courses  with  applied  business  content  as  well  as  those  of  a  theo¬ 
retical  nature  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Economics  and  are 
listed  in  Section  VI.  A  few  are  prescribed  for  those  majoring  in 
economics.  However,  those  students  considering  postgraduate  study 
in  economics  or  business  administration  are  advised  to  include  among 
their  electives  statistics,  the  application  of  mathematics  to  economics, 
and  several  courses  using  the  case  method  of  instruction. 

Once  the  course  distributional  requirements  of  the  University 
have  been  met,  students  interested  in  a  business  career  should  take 
advantage  of  the  liberal  arts  emphasis  at  DePauw.  This  can  be  done 
by  balancing  the  more  specialized  subjects  of  the  major  with  signifi¬ 
cant  courses  in  a  number  of  other  departments. 

Foreign  Service 

Increasing  career  opportunities  for  students  interested  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  are  open  both  in  government  and  private  enterprise. 
The  Foreign  Service,  numerous  other  governmental  agencies,  inter¬ 
national  organizations  such  as  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  United  Nations,  the  International  Labor  Office,  and  a  growing 
number  of  business  firms  with  foreign  interests  and  operations  are 
searching  for  interested  and  qualified  liberal  arts  graduates.  While 
no  rigid  curriculum  is  prescribed,  students  considering  this  field  are 
advised  to  include  courses  in  international  relations,  comparative 
government,  international  organization  and  law,  American  and 
Soviet  Union  foreign  relations,  international  economics,  European 
and  Far  Eastern  history,  geography,  language,  and  literature.  It  is 
recommended  that  students  interested  in  international  affairs  plan 
their  course  of  study  with  the  staff  member  who  teaches  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 


Careers  in  Health  Fields 

Many  of  the  basic  courses  required  for  careers  in  physical  or  occu¬ 
pational  therapy  and  in  related  fields  are  offered  at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity.  While  no  rigid  curriculum  is  prescribed,  students  interested 
in  one  of  these  fields  should  include  courses  in  the  sciences  and  in 
communications  to  prepare  for  their  more  specialized  training.  The 
accredited  School  of  Nursing  four-year  program  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  degree  prepares  students  in  the  field 
of  nursing. 
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Journalism 

In  planning  the  work  for  those  students  who  wish  to  enter  jour¬ 
nalism  as  an  occupation,  DePauw  University  has  consulted  many 
successful  and  well-known  practicing  journalists.  Following  their 
advice,  the  University  offers  a  thorough  education  in  the  liberal  arts, 
omitting  technical  and  so-called  professional  courses  beyond  those  in 
news  writing  and  editing  and  advanced  composition.  The  journalism 
student  is  expected  to  receive,  beyond  these  two  basic  courses,  an 
awareness  of  the  history  of  culture  and  a  knowledge  of  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  economic  institutions  with  which  the  journalist  must  deal. 

Rather  than  establish  an  inelastic  course  in  journalism,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  offers  a  system  under  which  the  student  is  guided  by  his 
faculty  adviser  to  pursue  the  courses  which  will  fill  his  particular 
needs.  Usually  he  majors  in  English,  emphasizing  advanced  courses 
in  writing  as  well  as  courses  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  English 
and  American  literature,  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  electives  appropriate  to  his  particular  needs  and  aims.  An 
area  major  is  a  particularly  appropriate  one  for  the  student  interested 
in  journalism.  See  Area  Major  under  Special  Programs. 

DePauw  University  also  offers  the  student  some  practical  expe¬ 
rience.  The  University  has  for  his  training  a  "laboratory”  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  The  DePauw,  a  student  newspaper  published  bi-weekly  and 
supervised  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  professional  newspaper.  Here 
the  students  work  up  from  minor  reporting  beats  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility,  gaining  sound  firsthand  experience.  Likewise, 
the  student  yearbook  offers  some  practical  training  for  the  journal¬ 
ism  student.  Both  publications  are  supervised  by  a  Board  of  Control 
composed  of  students  and  faculty. 

Library  Science 

A  basic  program  in  the  liberal  arts  affords  a  broad  foundation  for 
the  profession  of  librarianship.  Wide  reading  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  major  aspects  of  our  civilization  serve  as  a  background  for 
the  cultural  features  of  this  profession.  Study  in  a  particular  subject 
field,  such  as  one  of  the  sciences  or  social  sciences,  the  arts,  or  history 
provides  invaluable  background  for  subsequent  specialization.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  preferably  French  or 
German,  is  essential;  an  elementary  knowledge  of  other  languages 
is  highly  desirable. 

Professional  training  in  library  science  is  offered  at  the  graduate 
level  by  a  number  of  accredited  schools.  Since  entrance  requirements 
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and  the  character  of  library  programs  vary  with  different  graduate 
schools,  students  interested  in  librarianship  are  advised  to  plan  their 
programs  early  in  their  collegiate  careers. 

Music 

Music  as  a  vocation  is  an  ever-widening  field.  Public  school,  col¬ 
lege,  and  private  teaching  present  opportunities  for  the  music 
educator  and  artist-teacher.  Desirable  openings  for  the  professional 
musician  include  positions  as  church  organists,  singers,  and  choir¬ 
masters;  radio  and  television  work  for  singers  and  instrumentalists; 
the  concert  stage;  and  industrial  music,  a  field  of  considerable 
promise. 

Courses  offered  in  music  are  extensive  and  varied  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  for  the  work  in  which  he  is  interested.  Faculty 
members  in  the  School  of  Music  advise  the  student  in  a  course  of 
study  best  suited  to  his  abilities  and  ambitions. 

Nursing 

Nursing  as  a  career  offers  many  opportunities  for  a  lifetime  of 
satisfying  experiences  and  service.  The  DePauw  University  School  of 
Nursing  enables  one  to  combine  preparation  for  nursing  with  a 
liberal  arts  education.  The  four-year  program  provides  a  variety 
of  social  and  cultural  activities  for  the  enrichment  of  one’s  personal 
life,  gives  a  broad  educational  base  for  the  professional  experience, 
and  is  a  stepping  stone  for  the  advanced  preparation  essential  for 
many  of  the  specialized  or  top  positions  in  nursing. 

Students  in  this  program  spend  the  first  two  academic  years  on  the 
Greencastle  campus.  Eight  weeks  during  the  second  summer  and 
the  junior  and  senior  years  are  spent  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Graduates  of  the  DePauw  University  School  of  Nursing  earn  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  and  are  qualified  to  take  the 
state  licensing  examination  required  for  the  title  of  Registered  Nurse. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  School  of  Nursing  pro¬ 
gram,  see  Nursing ,  Section  VI. 

Public  Administration 

An  expanding  field  of  opportunity  for  college  graduates  interested 
in  public  employment  is  being  provided  through  the  growing  em¬ 
phasis  upon  trained  personnel  in  government.  Many  positions  are 
available  in  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  offering 
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careers  which  compare  favorably  with  those  in  business  or  the  pri¬ 
vate  professions.  DePauw  University  offers  courses  which  prepare 
students  for  immediate  entrance  into  governmental  service  or  which 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  graduate  work  in  public  administration. 

Courses  recommended  for  students  interested  in  this  field  are 
offered  in  political  science,  economics,  sociology,  history,  and  psy¬ 
chology. 

Radio  and  Television 

DePauw  University  offers  a  comprehensive  program  of  instruction 
and  activities  designed  to  cover  the  fundamentals  of  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  The  Department  of  Speech  offers  courses  covering  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  broadcasting,  programing,  and  production.  In  addition 
to  classroom  instruction,  students  may  gain  practical  experience  in 
radio  broadcasting  and  in  television.  The  University  owns  and 
operates  WGRE,  an  educational  FM  station  which  broadcasts  daily, 
providing  opportunity  for  students  to  master  all  phases  of  station 
operation.  Experience  in  television  is  gained  through  speech  courses 
and  the  facilities  of  a  commercial  station. 

Students  contemplating  careers  in  these  fields  are  advised  to  con¬ 
sider  (in  addition  to  speech  courses)  courses  in  the  School  of  Music, 
in  the  foreign  languages,  in  economics,  and  in  journalism. 

Social  Work 

The  profession  of  social  work  requires  two  years  of  graduate 
training,  including  both  classroom  courses  and  field  work,  the  latter 
consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  weekly  practice  in  a 
social  agency.  The  foundation  for  social  work  should  be  laid  in  the 
undergraduate  years,  since  the  profession  depends  upon  a  broad 
general  education  with  emphasis  on  sociology  and  other  social 
sciences. 

The  fields  of  social  work  include:  family  case  work,  child  welfare, 
school  social  work,  medical  social  work,  psychiatric  social  work, 
probation,  parole,  industrial  social  work,  social  group  work,  and 
community  organization. 

Some  positions  in  social  work  agencies,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
public  welfare,  require  no  graduate  training.  Many  such  positions 
are  now  open,  the  duties  of  which  can  be  performed  by  the  college 
graduate  who  has  had  a  broad  foundation  in  sociology  and  the  other 
social  sciences,  with  an  undergraduate  orientation  in  social  work. 
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ADVANCED  PLACEMENT,  HONORS,  INTERDEPARTMENTAL 

SEMINARS 

The  Able  Student  Program  is  designed  to  strengthen  academic 
standards  and  to  stimulate  all  students  in  their  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  in  an  atmosphere  of  learning. 

Advanced  Placement 

Entering  first  semester  freshmen  who  have  completed  advanced 
level  courses  in  secondary  schools  and  passed  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  (CEEB)  with  ratings  of  5,  4,  3,  or  2  may  enroll 
for  those  higher  level  courses  for  which  the  department  concerned 
determines  them  to  be  qualified.  Those  who  have  ratings  of  5  or  4 
will  be  granted  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  courses  (without  grades) . 
Those  who  have  ratings  of  3  or  2  may  be  granted  up  to  eight  courses 
(without  grades)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  University. 
The  exact  amount  of  credit  granted  in  each  course  will  correspond 
normally  to  that  of  the  equivalent  course  determined  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  it  is  offered,  but  the  total  number  of  courses  for  all 
ratings  may  not  exceed  eight.  In  all  cases,  advanced  credit  earned  in 
this  manner  by  entering  freshmen  will  be  counted  toward  and  will 
help  to  fulfill  any  comparable  University  or  departmental  gradua¬ 
tion  requirements. 

Entering  first  semester  freshmen  who  have  not  completed  ad¬ 
vanced  level  courses  in  secondary  schools  or  have  not  received  ratings 
on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB)  which  war¬ 
rant  granting  advanced  credit  may  qualify  for  admission  to  higher 
level  courses  on  the  basis  of  placement  examinations.  For  this  purpose 
individual  departments,  acting  in  accordance  with  University  pol¬ 
icy,  will  establish  examinations  necessary  to  evaluate  the  competence 
and  preparation  of  freshmen  in  their  respective  fields  and  will  assign 
them  to  courses  on  the  basis  of  these  examinations. 

Departments  giving  advanced  placement  may  also  give  advanced 
credit  as  a  result  of  tests  other  than  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board  (CEEB) .  The  department  may  grant  the  advanced  credit 
without  requiring  the  student  to  take  additional  work  in  the  re¬ 
quirement  area.  A  department  granting  advanced  placement  to  a 
student  must  grant  advanced  credit  to  the  student  after  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  in  the  requirement  area  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
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Honors 

The  Honors  Program  promotes  within  the  major  field  indepen¬ 
dent  study  beyond  that  which  is  attained  in  the  regular  course  cur¬ 
riculum  and  encourages  the  exercise  of  scholarly  freedom,  initiative, 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  superior  student.  In  method 
the  program  includes  the  tutorial,  which  is  a  guided  program  of 
individual  study,  and  the  seminar,  which  brings  the  Honors  can¬ 
didate  into  contact  with  other  students  of  like  interests.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  method  of  study  and  a  recognition  of  superior  achievement 
on  the  part  of  those  students  who  complete  the  program. 

At  present  Honors  work  is  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Classical 
Languages,  English,  History,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  Romance  Languages,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  and  Speech. 
Other  departments  may  offer  Honors  work  upon  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Policy.  The  minimum  amount  of  credit 
for  an  Honors  candidate  in  all  departments  is  three  courses,  the 
maximum  is  eight  courses.  Honors  credits  vary  from  a  half  to  two 
courses  in  any  given  semester. 

Requirements.  Admission  to  the  Honors  Program  is  granted  by 
the  department  concerned.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  2.8  or 
higher  and  an  average  of  3.0  or  higher  in  the  major  subject  are  re¬ 
quired  for  admission  to  and  retention  in  the  program.  In  exceptional 
cases,  when  the  department  recommends  and  the  Dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  approves,  a  student  may  register  for  Honors  work  without 
having  met  the  grade  requirement  in  his  total  college  course. 

Regulations.  A  student  permitted  to  carry  Honors  work  must 
pursue  the  course  for  at  least  three  semesters.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  student  registered  for  Honors  work  carry  the  minimum  semester 
load  of  three  and  one-half  courses;  no  student  may  carry  more  than 
four  and  one-half  courses. 

The  work,  done  under  the  guidance  of  an  Honors  adviser,  in¬ 
cludes:  (1)  general  reading  and  discussion  covering  the  major  field, 
with  emphasis  on  those  areas  not  covered  by  formal  courses,  and 
such  work  in  related  fields  as  may  be  deemed  desirable;  (2)  some¬ 
what  specialized  and  intensive  work  in  some  phase  of  the  major  sub¬ 
ject  selected  by  the  student  and  his  adviser  and  approved  by  the 
department  of  his  major,  in  which  field  he  prepares  a  thesis. 

An  original  and  a  carbon  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  presented  not 
later  than  three  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination 
period.  The  original  copy  must  be  filed  in  the  Roy  O.  West  Library 
and  the  carbon  will  be  returned  to  the  student.  The  department  may 
require  a  third  copy  for  its  file. 
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Examinations.  Honors  students  are  given  a  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  If  the  work  is  unsatisfactory  at 
any  time,  the  student  may  be  asked  to  discontinue  the  course.  He 
will  receive  the  course  credits  and  grade  his  work  up  to  that  time  has 
merited.  The  final  examinations  include  one  or  more  written  exami¬ 
nations  to  test  the  student’s  acquaintance  with  his  major  field  and 
an  oral  examination  in  the  special  field,  including  the  Honors  thesis. 
The  oral  examination  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  four  or  more 
examiners,  of  whom  two  or  more  are  from  the  candidate’s  major 
department,  and  one  or  more  from  another  department  or  depart¬ 
ments. 

Grades  and  Reports.  The  department  submits  progress  reports 
to  the  Registrar  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  final  grades  at  the 
end  of  the  student’s  senior  year.  The  final  report  may  be  divided  into 
specified  units,  and  grades  may  be  indicated  for  each  unit.  The  report 
must  include:  (1)  a  list  of  the  fields  of  study  covered;  (2)  a  certifi¬ 
cation  signed  by  the  oral  examination  committee  that  the  thesis  and 
the  oral  examination  meet  their  approval;  (3)  a  statement  as  to  the 
student’s  eligibility  for  graduation  with  Honors. 

Students  who  have  maintained  a  high  level  of  distinction  in  the 
total  Honors  Program  (with  a  minimum  grade  average  of  B)  and 
who  in  addition  have  achieved  a  B  average  or  higher  in  their  total 
University  work  may  be  granted  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
Honors  in  their  major  fields.  Students  who  do  not  meet  the  stan¬ 
dards,  but  meet  graduation  requirements,  are  granted  the  B.A.  de¬ 
gree,  but  without  Honors. 

Interdepartmental  Seminars 

Interdepartmental  seminars  have  been  initiated  to  permit  the 
offering  of  subject  areas  which  encompass  spheres  of  interest  of  two 
or  more  departments  without  duplication  of  existing  courses.  Such 
seminars  serve  to  bridge  various  fields  of  knowledge  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunity  for  the  more  able  students  to  broaden  their 
perspective  and  achieve  a  higher  level  of  integration.  The  exchange 
of  information  and  the  stimulation  of  ideas  promote  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  associated  disciplines. 

At  present  interdepartmental  seminars  are  offered  jointly  by  the 
following  departments:  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  English;  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Religion  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Other  courses  which  cross  traditional  lines  are  offered  in  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Division  and  in  the  General  Studies  Program. 
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INTERNATIONAL  STUDY,  DREW  SEMESTER  ON  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS,  WASHINGTON  SEMESTER  PLAN 

International  Study 
Junior  Year  Abroad 

1.  Applications  are  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  International 
Study.  Selection  of  students  must  be  made  by  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  year  prior  to  their  going  abroad.  A  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad  is  required  to  make  a  student 
eligible.  On  approval  of  the  application  a  registration  fee  of  $25 
must  be  paid  to  DePauw  University. 

2.  Applications  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  must  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  by  the  first  day  of  the  final  examination  period  of 
the  first  semester.  Students  must  declare  a  major  before  applying 
for  the  program.  The  applicant’s  grade  average  should  be  2.8 
based  on  three  semesters  of  college  work.  The  application  must  in¬ 
clude:  (a)  a  statement  of  approval  from  the  student’s  major  depart¬ 
ment;  (b)  a  statement  from  the  appropriate  foreign  language  de¬ 
partment  concerning  the  student’s  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language 
if  the  course  of  study  abroad  will  not  be  in  English;  (c)  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  be  attended  and  a  tentative  course  of  study;  (d)  three  letters 
of  recommendation. 

3.  With  the  aid  of  the  student’s  adviser  and  a  member  of  each  de¬ 
partment  in  which  he  expects  to  receive  credit,  a  tentative  program 
of  study  is  to  be  outlined  prior  to  the  student’s  departure.  Changes 
in  this  program  may  be  made  by  correspondence  after  the  student 
has  arrived  abroad.  Credit  for  work  done  will  be  evaluated  by  the  de¬ 
partments  concerned  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  student  is  expected  to  give  substantial  evidence  of  work 
done  at  a  foreign  university  (papers,  examinations,  texts,  notes, 
etc. ) .  All  departments  reserve  the  right  to  give  an  examination  over 
subject  matter  covered  at  a  foreign  university.  The  amount  of  credit 
granted  in  any  one  department  should  not  normally  exceed  four 
courses. 

4.  Students  must  acquire  the  maximum  amount  of  language  prep¬ 
aration  before  entering  a  foreign  university.  Those  who  have  begun 
their  foreign  language  in  college  and  complete  the  language  gradua- 
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tion  requirement  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  (French  202; 
German  202;  Spanish  222)  are  required  to  take  a  300  course  in  the 
same  language  concurrently  with  any  one  of  the  required  courses 
listed  above.  In  addition,  an  intensive  six-weeks’  course  taken  either 
in  this  country  or  in  the  foreign  country  must  be  completed  before 
starting  foreign  university  work.  Evidence  of  its  successful  comple¬ 
tion  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  head  concerned.  Students 
who  have  completed  a  300  course  in  the  foreign  language  by  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  are  required  to  elect  an¬ 
other  advanced  (300  or  400)  course  during  the  second  semester  or 
take  the  intensive  six-weeks’  preparatory  course.  Some  special  quali¬ 
fications  will  be  added  for  those  students  planning  to  enter  univer¬ 
sities  where  courses  are  taught  in  languages  not  offered  at  DePauw. 

5.  The  senior  year,  or  the  final  eight  courses,  must  be  taken  at 
DePauw. 


Junior  Semester  Abroad 

Applications  for  the  Junior  Semester  Abroad  are  to  be  made  at  the 
Office  of  International  Study  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Study  Abroad  by  March  1 5  and  selections  must  be  made 
by  May  1  of  the  academic  year  prior  to  study  abroad.  Selection  of 
the  participants,  not  more  than  twenty,  is  based  upon  the  following 
criteria:  (1)  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.8;  (2)  completion 
of  the  language  requirement;  (3)  maturity  of  the  student;  (4)  state 
of  the  student’s  health;  ( 5 )  recommendations  of  the  adviser  and  the 
major  professor  supervising  independent  study. 

The  Junior  Semester  Abroad  for  the  Second  Semester,  1966-67,  is 
scheduled  at  Freiburg  University,  Freiburg,  Germany.  All  students 
will  enroll  at  DePauw  University  for  a  total  of  four  to  four  and 
one-half  courses.  Three  of  these  courses  will  be  taught  in  English  by 
resident  members  of  Freiburg  University,  and  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  courses  in  an  independent  study  project  will  be  completed  at  a 
British  or  Continental  European  university  with  which  DePauw  has 
established  contacts. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  the  following  courses: 

JSA-100.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN. .  54  course 

Mastery  of  situational  German,  emphasis  on  conversation.  For  students  without 
previous  training  in  German. 

JSA-300.  ADVANCED  GERMAN.  ^4  course 

To  develop  the  student’s  reading  ability  and  his  command  of  the  language. 
For  students  with  previous  college-level  training  in  German. 
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JSA-302.  EUROPEAN  ART.  #  course 

An  introduction  to  the  main  art  periods  in  Europe.  Lectures  supplemented  by 
visits  to  art  galleries.  Architectural  examples  of  styles  are  studied. 

JSA-304.  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A  study  of  European  authors  and  certain  American  authors  whose  works  have 
influenced  European  authors. 

JSA-306.  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  historical,  social,  and  economic  problems  of  modern  Europe. 

JSA-308.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY.  1-1  y2  courses 

Independent  study  project  to  be  arranged  in  advance  with  the  major  professor. 

Non-Western  Programs 

A  cooperative  arrangement  among  the  member  institutions  of 
the  Great  Lakes  College  Association  allows  students  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  overseas  study  opportunities  in  the  non-Western  cultures 
in  Japan,  South  America,  and  the  Near  East.  Costs  for  the  academic 
year  (usually  the  junior  year),  including  travel,  are  approximate  to 
those  for  a  year  at  DePauw  University. 

The  following  opportunities  have  been  arranged :  American  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Beirut,  Lebanon;  Waseda  University  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  a 
special  program  in  Bogata,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  involving  relations  with 
three  universities;  and  a  preparatory  summer  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Guanaguato,  Mexico. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  In¬ 
ternational  Study. 

Drew  Semester  on  the  United  Nations 

The  Drew  Semester  on  the  United  Nations  is  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  on  the  campus  of  Drew  University,  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  and  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City.  Two  students 
at  DePauw  are  eligible  during  the  second  semester  of  their  junior 
year  if  they  have  superior  grades  and  have  taken  the  courses  in  Amer¬ 
ican  government  and  international  relations.  The  program  consists 
of  a  seminar  on  the  United  Nations  in  which  the  discussions  are  led 
by  members  of  various  delegations,  and  research  projects  on  some 
specialized  aspects  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  world  organization. 
In  addition,  each  student  selects  two  or  three  courses  from  the  regular 
campus  offerings  of  Drew  University.  Application  for  the  program 
must  be  made  during  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  adviser  in  the  Political  Science 
Department. 
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Washington  Semester  Plan 

A  cooperative  arrangement  between  The  American  University 
and  DePauw  University  permits  four  students,  preferably  juniors, 
to  spend  the  second  semester  of  each  academic  year  in  residence  in  the 
nation’s  capital  studying  the  operations  of  government  at  firsthand. 
Under  this  plan  superior  students  are  selected  to  study  in  the  School 
of  Government  and  Public  Administration  of  The  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  receiving  credit  toward  a  degree  from  DePauw. 

The  program  includes  one  or  two  regular  courses,  a  seminar  in 
which  the  students  meet  and  interview  significant  personalities  on 
the  governmental  scene,  and  an  individual  project  which  utilizes  the 
facilities  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  various  offices  of  the 
national  government.  Each  student  enrolled  lives  in  housing  desig¬ 
nated  by  The  American  University  with  other  Washington  Semes¬ 
ter  students,  pays  the  regular  tuition  and  fees  to  DePauw  University, 
and  is  responsible  for  meeting  his  own  expenses  for  board  and  room, 
books,  incidentals,  and  travel  expenses  to  and  from  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Students  interested  in  this  program  must  make  application  during 
the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year.  Additional  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  adviser  in  the  Political  Science  Department. 
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DENTISTRY,  ENGINEERING,  LAW,  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY, 

MEDICINE,  MINISTRY 

During  the  first  three  years,  students  may  select  preprofessional 
courses  and  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  after  attending  a  professional  school  for  a  period  prescribed 
by  the  institution,  usually  one  year.  This  arrangement  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  institutions  that  require  the  bachelor’s  degree  for  admission. 

Interested  students  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  University  and 
submit  a  written  application  to  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Stand¬ 
ing  early  in  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year.  The  professional 
institution  and  the  courses  to  be  taken  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Committee. 

In  order  to  receive  the  bachelor’s  degree  from  DePauw  University, 
the  candidate  must  certify  his  intention  to  continue  and  complete  the 
professional  course  without  intermission.  The  student  must  have  the 
Registrar  of  the  professional  school  send  an  official  transcript  of  his 
first  year’s  work  to  the  Registrar  of  DePauw  University,  not  later 
than  seven  days  before  Commencement.  The  candidate  is  expected 
to  attend  the  Commencement  exercises  at  the  time  the  degree  is  con¬ 
ferred. 

To  obtain  a  degree  from  DePauw  University  under  the  plan  de¬ 
scribed  above,  a  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  By  the  end  of  the  junior  year  at  least  twenty-four  courses  must 
be  completed  and  acceptable  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
A  minimum  of  fifteen  courses,  including  the  last  eight  courses 
preceding  entrance  into  the  professional  school,  must  be  earned 
in  residence  at  DePauw  University.  The  minimum  number  of 
courses  must  include: 

a.  All  specific  requirements  for  graduation. 

b.  At  least  five  courses  in  one  subject  in  the  major  field. 

c.  Certain  prescribed  courses  required  by  the  professional 
school. 

2.  By  the  end  of  the  junior  year  all  graduation  grade  requirements 
must  be  met,  with  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  courses  of  C 
grade  or  better  in  the  major. 
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Dentistry 

Students  interested  in  dentistry  may  prepare  for  admission  to  most 
dental  schools  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  by  completing  all 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requirements,  majoring  in  the  department 
of  one’s  choice,  and  electing  those  courses  required  for  entrance  to 
the  dental  school  not  included  in  the  major  field;  (2)  by  completing 
the  premedical  course. 

Since  entrance  requirements  to  dental  schools  vary,  the  student 
should  plan  his  course  with  the  assistance  of  a  predental  adviser. 


Engineering 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  four  engineering  schools  per¬ 
mitting  the  student  who  completes  the  three-year  pre-engineering 
program  satisfactorily  to  transfer  to  the  engineering  school  of  his 
choice  upon  the  recommendation  of  DePauw  University.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  there,  all  requirements  being  fulfilled,  the  student  re¬ 
ceives  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  DePauw  University  and  the 
appropriate  engineering  degree  from  the  engineering  school  at¬ 
tended.  Schools  cooperating  in  this  plan  are:  Case  Institute  of 
Technology;  Columbia  University;  Purdue  University;  Rose  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  Only  students  with  above  average  scholarship 
(about  2.6)  are  recommended  for  transfer  to  these  engineering 
schools.  Each  student  must  maintain  satisfactory  grades.  Failure  in  a 
technical  course  or  an  over-all  low  average  disqualifies  the  student 
from  continuing  in  the  program. 

The  curriculum  for  this  program  is  based  on  the  specific  require¬ 
ments  of  the  cooperating  engineering  schools  and  the  graduation  re¬ 
quirements  of  DePauw  University.  The  student’s  high  school  mathe¬ 
matics  preparation  must  include  trigonometry.  The  student  should 
choose  his  engineering  school  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  at 
the  latest,  to  be  certain  that  the  requirements  of  the  particular  school 
are  met.  Specific  requirements  of  each  school  are  on  file  in  the  Office 
of  the  Adviser  for  the  Pre-engineering  Program. 

The  required  courses  are: 

Math.  161-162  (or  151-152),  261  (or  251),  263,  311  (or  General  Studies  111),  321, 
and  at  least  one  additional  advanced  course 
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Chemistry  105  (or  103,  104) 
Physics  221-222 
General  Studies  151-152 
Phys.  Ed.  101-102,  201-202 
English  100 


Speech  101 
Economics  210,  230 
1  course  each  in  phil.-rel.,  literature, 
fine  arts,  and  non-Western  studies 


English,  chemistry,  calculus,  General  Studies  151-152,  and  a  Liberal  Arts  elective 
must  be  taken  during  the  first  year 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from : 

Math.  262,  322,  341,  361,  462  Chemistry  210,  303,  304,  309,  310 

Physics  311,  322,  341,  432  Economics  310  or  others 

Geology  101-102,  213,  214  Psychology  201 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Ad¬ 
missions  or  from  the  Adviser  for  the  Pre-engineering  Program. 


Law 

No  rigid  and  prescribed  course  of  study  has  been  formulated  by 
law  schools  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission.  All  law  schools  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  desirability  of,  and  many  insist  upon,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  for  admission.  While  refusing  to  commit  themselves  to  a  pre¬ 
scribed  course,  law  schools  emphasize  the  importance  and  value  of 
having  in  the  prelaw  training  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  materials 
and  problems  presented  by  the  several  social  sciences,  a  good  com¬ 
mand  of  written  English,  and  adequate  training  in  speech,  especially 
in  debate  and  argumentation  and  in  extemporaneous  speech.  Stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  this  field  should  consult  with  the  Prelaw  Adviser 
in  planning  their  program. 

Medical  Technology 

In  preparation  for  this  field,  the  student  is  urged  to  spend  four 
years  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  He  may  wish  to  complete  an 
area  major  of  twelve  courses  in  the  sciences  or  he  may  wish  to  major 
in  one  of  the  following  departments  and  elect  the  courses  required 
and  recommended  by  The  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  The 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Suggested  fields  for  a 
major  are:  bacteriology-botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  or  premedical 
science.  The  four-year  program  suggested  provides  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  DePauw  University  and  for 
the  requirements  and  recommendations  necessary  to  be  considered 
for  admission  to  accredited  schools  of  medical  technology.  The  pro¬ 
gram  also  allows  for  a  diverse  cultural  background  outside  of  the 
sciences.  A  four-year  medical  technology  major  must  meet  all  pre- 
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professional  requirements,  explained  under  Pre  professional  Pro¬ 
gram . 

For  certification  upon  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
the  student  must  complete  a  twelve-month  professional  training 
course  in  a  hospital  laboratory  approved  by  The  Registry  of  Medical 
Technologists  of  The  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 
State  examinations  are  given  after  completion  of  the  professional 
work. 

DePauw  University  is  affiliated  with  Methodist  Hospital,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana,  and  Evanston  Hospital  Association,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois,  in  this  program.  However,  a  student  may  complete  the  profes¬ 
sional  work  at  any  accredited  School  of  Medical  Technology. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  schedule  for  the  four-year  program 
in  premedical  technology,  but  may  be  modified  with  the  approval  of 
the  student’s  adviser. 


Freshman  Year 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

English  100  . 

.  1 

0 

Speech  101 . 

.  0 

54 

Foreign  language  . . 

.0-1 

0-1 

Bact.  151-152 . 

.  1 

1 

Zoology  111-112  . . . 

.  1 

1 

Phys.  Educ . 

.  *4 

54 

4  V* 

iYi 

Junior  Year 

Bacteriology  351  . . . 

.  1 

0 

Literature  . 

.  0 

1 

Philosophy-religion 

Non-Western 

1 

0 

studies . 

.  0 

1 

Elective . 

.2-2*4 

2-2*4 

4-4*4 

4-4*4 

Sophomore  Year 


Chemistry  103,  104 
Zoology  213,  214  . . 
Foreign  language  . 

Mathematics  . 

Fine  arts . 

Phys.  Educ . 

First 

Semester 

Courses 

..  1 
..  1 
..0-1 
..  1 
..  0 
..  *4 

Second 

Semester 

Courses 

1 

1 

0-1 

0 

1 

*4 

Wa 

4*4 

Senior  Year 

Chemistry  210  . . . . 

..  0 

1 

Chemistry  301,  302 

..  1 

0-1 

Social  science  . . . . 

..  1 

1 

Elective . 

..2-2*4 

1-2*4 

4-4*4 

4-4*4 

It  is  recommended  that  a  course  in  physics  be  taken  in  the  junior 
or  senior  year. 

If  the  student  elects  a  departmental  major,  most  of  the  elective 
courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  will  be  used  to  complete  major 
requirements. 
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Medicine 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  the  field  of  medicine  will  find  in 
the  program  outlined  here  the  science  courses  required  for  admission 
to  most  medical  schools.  He  is  also  advised  to  check  with  the  medical 
school  of  his  choice,  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible,  for  other  specific  require¬ 
ments. 

Premedical  students  are  urged  to  spend  four  years  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  before  entering  medical  school. 

Since  the  chief  purpose  of  college  training  is  believed  to  be  cul¬ 
tural,  as  well  as  scientific,  the  premedical  student  is  advised  to  plan 
a  program  according  to  his  personal  interest.  He  should  elect  sub¬ 
jects  that  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  medical  study  rather  than  pur¬ 
sue  courses  which  must  be  taken  later  in  the  professional  school. 

The  premedical  student  may  present  a  premedical  science  major 
which  must  include  the  following  courses,  all  of  which  normally 
fulfill  the  science  requirements  for  admission  to  most  medical 
schools: 

Chemistry  103,  104,  or  105  (dependent  upon  high  school  preparation),  210, 
301,  302 

Physics  121-122,  or  221-222  (dependent  upon  preparation  in  mathematics) 
Psychology  201 
Zoology  111-112,  211,  212 

In  addition  to  these  specific  courses,  the  premedical  student  may 
wish  to  include  the  following:  Chemistry  308  or  309,  Physics  352, 
and  Zoology  312.  However,  it  is  recommended  that  a  mathematics 
course  in  calculus  be  included,  although  it  is  not  a  specific  require¬ 
ment. 

A  four-year  premedical  science  major  must  meet  all  preprofes¬ 
sional  requirements,  explained  under  Pre  professional  Program ,  and 
must  include  three  science  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

The  premedical  student  should  try  to  arrange  his  schedule  so  that 
he  will  complete  the  introductory  sequences  in  the  three  sciences 
(chemistry,  physics,  and  zoology)  during  his  first  two  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  he  should  schedule  no  more  than  two  laboratory 
courses  in  any  one  semester. 

Many  fields  of  medicine,  particularly  medical  research,  require  a 
greater  depth  of  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  science 
than  is  gained  by  the  student  meeting  the  minimum  requirements 
for  medical  school  admission.  Hence,  students  are  advised  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  departmental  major  for  graduation. 
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Ministry 

The  recommendations  of  DePauw  University  with  respect  to  pre- 
theological  education  are  in  general  agreement  with  those  published 
by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.  The  college 
work  of  a  preseminary  student  should  result  in:  ( 1 )  the  ability  to  use 
certain  tools  of  the  educated  man:  (a)  ability  to  write  and  speak 
English  clearly  and  correctly;  (b)  ability  to  think  clearly  through 
acquaintance  with  philosophy,  the  scientific  method,  or  the  method 
of  literary  and  historical  criticism;  (c)  ability  to  read  one  or  more 
foreign  languages  preferably  of  potential  usefulness  in  theological 
study:  German,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew.  (2)  The  pre- 
theological  student  should  group  his  undergraduate  courses  around 
"centers  of  coherence”  focusing  on  man,  his  nature,  his  history,  and 
his  world  as  seen  from  a  secular  perspective. 

The  vocation  of  the  Christian  ministry  requires  expertness  in  spe¬ 
cific  fields  of  learning,  namely:  Bible,  theology,  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  philosophy.  In  view  of  this,  preministerial  students 
should  lay  the  groundwork  in  these  fields  during  their  undergraduate 
study.  Therefore,  although  it  is  not  required,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  preministerial  student  at  DePauw  major  in  philosophy  and  reli¬ 
gion  unless  he  has  special  interests  in  another  field. 

The  student  preparing  for  the  ministry  should  see  the  relationships 
between  the  religious  and  the  secular  realms  at  every  level  of  his 
training.  Although  he  may  major  in  another  field,  he  should  elect  a 
substantial  number  of  courses  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
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AREA  MAJOR,  GENERAL  (INTERDEPARTMENTAL)  STUDIES, 

TEACHING 

Area  Major 

The  Area  Major  Program  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  University  and  the  Area  Major  Committee. 

Developed  in  order  to  make  available  to  students  a  broad  major 
field,  the  program  includes  courses  in  several  subjects;  consequently, 
the  courses  cut  across  departmental  lines. 

The  area  major  should  involve  more  than  two  departments  and 
consists  of  a  minimum  of  twelve  courses  in  related  subjects.  Students 
in  this  program  must  take  a  required  senior  course  in  one  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  fields.  A  minimum  of  four  courses  must  be  at  the  300  or  400 
level,  and  at  least  two  of  these  must  be  in  one  department.  Grades  of 
C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  courses. 
Students  wishing  to  take  an  area  major  should  have  that  major  ap¬ 
proved  and  filed  with  the  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of 
the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  When  a  student  is  unable 
to  comply  with  this  regulation  he  must  file  a  regular  major  at  the 
normal  time  and  change  to  an  area  major  later.  However,  area  majors 
must  be  finally  approved  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  junior  year. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  two  faculty  members  from  their 
departments  of  major  interest,  students  may  apply  for  admission  to 
the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  University,  during  the  second  semester  of 
their  sophomore  year.  Application  forms  are  available  from  the 
Registrar. 


General  (Interdepartmental)  Studies 

The  General  Studies  Program  has  developed  in  part  from  an  Ex¬ 
perimental  Curriculum  conducted  from  1948  to  1954.  On  the  basis 
of  this  experiment  and  the  success  of  similar  undertakings  elsewhere, 
the  General  Studies  Program  became  an  integral  part  of  DePauw’s 
offerings. 

The  general  studies  courses  are  interdepartmental,  and  attempt  to 
overcome  compartmentalization  of  knowledge.  They  meet  the  gen¬ 
eral  requirements  for  graduation  in  a  comprehensive  fashion.  At 
present  the  offerings  include  five  courses  on  the  freshman  and  soph- 
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omore  level.  A  course  in  basic  communications  combines  training 
in  English  composition  and  speech,  and  an  introduction  to  digital 
computers  presents  the  capabilities  of  digital  computers  and  their 
place  in  society.  A  course  in  biological  science  gives  an  introduction 
to  botany  and  zoology.  A  history  of  civilization  includes  some  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  development  of  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  art, 
and  music,  in  addition  to  the  more  conventional  material  of  history 
courses;  and  an  introductory  course  in  social  science  brings  together 
fundamental  material  from  economics,  political  science,  and  sociol¬ 
ogy.  Four  courses  are  offered  at  a  more  advanced  level:  one  course  for 
juniors  and  seniors  deals  with  problems  of  Africa,  and  a  senior  sem¬ 
inar  continues  with  studies  in  this  field;  another  course  introduces 
students  to  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences;  a  colloquium  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  great  ideas  in  the  writings  of  various  fields  is 
offered  at  the  senior  level.  All  courses  have  been  organized  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  more  than  one  department,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  teaching  staff  is  drawn  from  two  or  more  departments.  For 
course  descriptions,  see  General  ( Interdepartmental )  Studies ,  Sec¬ 
tion  VI. 

By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  the  student  who  has  taken  all 
general  studies  courses  offered  on  the  freshman  and  sophomore  level, 
and  a  foreign  language  in  addition,  will  have  a  well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  for  specialization. 


Teaching 

DePauw  University  offers  four-  and  five-year  programs  to  prepare 
students  for  teaching  in  Indiana  schools  and  other  states. 

The  requirements  for  teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  filed  in  the  Department  of  Education  office.  Students  in¬ 
terested  in  teaching  should  consult  with  a  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  early  in  their  college  courses  concerning  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  academic  programs  and  certification  requirements  of 
the  states  in  which  they  wish  to  teach.  While  no  two  states  have 
identical  requirements,  more  than  half  of  the  states  now  grant  teach¬ 
ing  certificates  to  graduates  of  an  institution  approved  by  the 
N.C.A.T.E.  (See  Accreditation ,  Section  II.) 

Certificates  in  High  School  Subjects.  A  student  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  secondary  certificate  upon  graduation.  The  certificate  is¬ 
sued  permits  the  teaching  of  the  subject  or  subjects  in  grades  seven 
through  twelve  in  any  secondary  school  and  in  the  departmentalized 
subjects  in  any  elementary  school. 
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Applicants  for  a  certificate  should  present  credits  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  approximately  as  follows: 

1 .  Graduation  with  a  bachelor’s  degree.  See  Course  Requirements 
for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

2.  Twelve  and  one-half  courses  in  general  education,  including 
a  minimum  of  four  courses  in  humanities  (fine  arts,  foreign 
language,  grammar,  literature,  oral  and  written  expression, 
philosophy) ;  three  and  one-half  courses  in  social  and  behav¬ 
ioral  science  (anthropology,  economics,  government,  history, 
political  geography,  psychology,  sociology) ;  three  and  one- 
half  courses  in  life  and  physical  science  (astronomy,  biology, 
chemistry,  physical  geography,  geology,  mathematics,  phys¬ 
ics).  Electives.  (Courses  designed  to  meet  graduation  require¬ 
ments  as  defined  by  the  University. ) 

3.  Courses  in  professional  education,  including  the  following 
areas:  one  course  in  educational  psychology;  two  courses  in 
composite  secondary  education  (Education  321,  322);  one- 
half  course  in  special  methods  in  the  academic  teaching  major; 
two  courses  in  student  teaching. 

4.  Ten  courses  in  a  single  teaching  major;  or  thirteen  courses  in 
a  teaching  area  major.  Six  courses  are  required  for  a  student 
who  wishes  to  qualify  for  an  additional  teaching  minor. 

Certificates  for  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools.  The 
four-year  education  curriculum  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Requirements  for  the  general  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher’s  certificate  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Graduation  with  a  bachelor’s  degree.  See  Course  Requirements 
for  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

2.  Allocation  of  curriculum  areas  is  approximately  as  follows: 


Courses 

Social  studies  .  4 

Science .  4 

Mathematics  .  2 

Language  arts  .  4 

Arts  (music  and  art)  .  2^4-3 

Other  essential  subject  matter .  2 y2 

Professional  education  (including  2  courses  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching)  .  8j4 

Possible  directed  electives .  0-4 
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Regulations  for  Admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program 

1.  Students  wishing  to  enter  either  the  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Teacher  Education  Program  should  submit  an  application  form 
with  the  adviser’s  or  counselor’s  signature  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  Education  Department. 

2.  A  2.0  grade  point  average  is  required. 

3.  A  teacher  attitude  test  such  as  the  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude 
Inventory  or  a  test  of  local  design  must  be  completed. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Teacher  Education  screens  the  list  of  appli¬ 
cants  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  and  on  the  impressions  made 
by  the  students.  Recommendations  are  made  to  the  Education 
Department. 

5.  Final  acceptance  of  students  for  the  program  is  made  by  the 
Education  Department. 

Student  Teaching  Program 

The  program  of  student  teaching  satisfies  teacher  certification 
requirements  and  provides  the  student  with  actual  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  during  his  senior  year. 

Elementary  student  teaching  is  provided  during  the  professional 
semester  of  the  senior  year.  During  this  semester  the  student  enrolls 
only  in  professional  education  courses  and  spends  approximately  one 
half  of  the  semester  in  full-day  student  teaching. 

Secondary  student  teaching  is  provided  in  the  senior  year  and  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  actual  experience  in  teaching  his  chosen 
subject  at  the  grade  level  most  appropriate  to  his  interest.  Student 
teaching  at  the  secondary  level  is  organized  to  permit  the  student  to 
devote  half  a  day  for  most  of  the  semester  to  his  assignment.  The  stu¬ 
dent  also  carries  additional  courses  on  the  campus  concurrently  with 
his  student  teaching. 


THE  EVENING  DIVISION 


The  Evening  Division  Program  courses  are  designed  primarily  for 
adult  residents  of  Putnam  County  and  vicinity  who  desire  to  earn 
credit  towards  a  college  degree,  and  for  those  who  wish,  without 
planning  to  take  a  degree,  to  increase  his  professional  competence 
or  acquire  formal  education  in  some  area  simply  for  his  enrichment. 

Course  work  in  the  Evening  Division  Program  is  the  equivalent  of 
that  offered  in  the  regular  day  session  and  the  credit  earned  may  be 
applied  toward  the  bachelor  of  arts,  the  master  of  arts,  or  the  master 
of  arts  in  teaching  degree.  The  program  is  of  particular  value  to 
teachers  in  the  public  school  system,  as  all  courses  necessary  for  the 
master  of  arts  in  teaching  degree  are  offered  by  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  in  the  Evening  Division.  See  Graduate  Studies. 

No  formal  entrance  requirements  apply  to  students  in  the  pro¬ 
gram;  the  credit  courses  may  be  taken  by  any  interested  person.  If, 
however,  a  degree  is  sought,  certain  University  requirements  must  be 
met  during  the  course  of  the  work  leading  to  the  degree.  See  Gradu¬ 
ation  Requirements. 

Regular  DePauw  students  may  enroll  in  the  Evening  Division 
Program,  with  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  pro¬ 
vided  their  course  load  in  the  regular  day  session  exceeds  two  and 
one-half  courses.  The  total  course  load  carried  in  the  regular  session 
and  in  the  Evening  Division  may  not  exceed  four  and  one-half 
courses.  Regular  students  must  pay  tuition  for  work  taken  in  the 
Evening  Division  Program. 

Interested  persons  should  consult  with  or  write  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies. 
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DePauw  University  has  established  an  Experimental  Division, 
which  is  intended  to  encourage  new  ideas  in  higher  education. 
Courses  in  the  division  will,  if  successful  in  the  experimental  stage, 
be  introduced  into  the  regular  curriculum. 

The  Experimental  Division  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean 
of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the  Assistant  Dean.  Each 
course  in  the  division  will  be  for  one  course  credit  and  will  count  on 
the  student’s  semester  load  as  well  as  in  the  total  number  of  courses 
for  graduation.  An  experimental  course  can  fulfill  a  graduation  re¬ 
quirement  only  if  it  is  conducted  in  a  course  which  now  fills  a  re¬ 
quirement.  No  student  may  take  more  than  four  experimental 
courses.  Experimental  courses  offered  have  been:  Seminar  on  Marx¬ 
ism,  Introduction  to  Japanese  Civilization,  and  Biochemistry. 
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Foreign  students  are  admitted  to  DePauw  University  as  ( 1 )  regu¬ 
lar  students,  and  (2)  as  foreign  exchange  students  studying  on  a 
temporary  basis.  All  foreign  students  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Adviser  of  Foreign  Students. 

Regular  Foreign  Students.  These  foreign  students  are  study¬ 
ing  at  DePauw  University  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and 
are  subject  to  all  University  rules  and  regulations.  Where  satisfactory 
documentary  evidence  for  regular  classification  beyond  the  freshman 
year  is  lacking,  a  foreign  student  may  be  admitted  to  regular  study 
for  a  degree  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Recommendation  by  the  Adviser  o£  Foreign  Students. 

2.  Recommendation  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  expects  to  major. 

3.  Approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  University. 

Where  verification  is  lacking  in  official  credentials  for  progress  in 
areas  required  for  graduation,  examinations  are  given.  Limited  modi¬ 
fications  of  University  requirements  and  regulations  for  graduation 
may  be  allowed  by  the  Dean  of  the  University. 

Special  Foreign  Students.  These  foreign  students  are  admitted 
for  one  year  only  and  are  not  candidates  for  a  DePauw  degree. 

The  following  regulations  apply: 

1 .  Three  courses  constitute  a  full  load. 

2.  The  student  is  required  to  do  all  of  the  assigned  work  in,  at  least 
one  of  these  courses  for  which  he  receives  a  regular  grade.  With 
the  recommendation  of  his  adviser,  the  student  may  elect  to  do 
all  the  work  and  receive  a  regular  grade  in  additional  courses. 

3.  In  any  remaining  course  or  courses  the  student  is  expected  to 
participate  in  so  far  as  he  is  qualified,  but  he  need  not  accom¬ 
plish  all  of  the  regular  assignments.  For  this  type  of  participa¬ 
tion  the  student  receives  a  mark  of  S  (Satisfactory)  or  U  (Un¬ 
satisfactory)  .  The  mark  of  S  is  given  if  the  instructor  believes 
that  the  foreign  student  has  a  satisfactory  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter  or  of  a  particular  project  within  the  subject  matter.  The 
mark  of  U  is  given  if  the  foreign  student  is  continuously  absent 
from  classes  without  an  excuse,  or  if  he  indicates  in  other  ways 
that  he  is  not  conversant  with  the  course  material. 
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DePauw  University  has  provided  graduate  instruction  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  basis  in  many  academic  areas  for  more  than  eighty  years. 
An  advanced  degree  from  DePauw  University,  master  of  arts, 
master  of  music,  or  master  of  arts  in  teaching,  is  structured  specifi¬ 
cally  to  increase  the  professional  competence  of  the  graduate  student 
within  a  particular  discipline.  Well-established  graduate  programs 
of  study  exist  in  the  areas  of  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  clas¬ 
sical  languages,  education,  English,  history,  mathematics,  music, 
philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  religion,  sociology,  speech,  and 
zoology.  Graduate  enrollment  is  limited  in  order  that  every  graduate 
student  will  receive  close  personal  supervision  in  both  his  academic 
course  work  and  in  his  research  effort.  Those  rules  pertaining  specifi¬ 
cally  to  graduate  study  are  formulated  by  the  Graduate  Council 
and  are  administered  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Study 

Admission  to  graduate  study  may  be  granted  to  those  who  have 
received  the  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  institution. 
For  regular  admission  to  graduate  study  the  applicant  must  present 
at  least  a  2.5  grade  point  average  based  on  a  4.0  scale  in  his  under¬ 
graduate  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Complete  and  return  the  official  application  form  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Graduate  Studies.  These  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana  46135. 

2.  Remit  the  $5.00  application  fee  (nonrefundable)  with  the 
completed  application  form. 

3.  Submit  an  official  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  record.  In 
those  instances  in  which  a  student  is  tentatively  admitted  to 
graduate  study  before  receiving  his  baccalaureate  degree,  a 
complete  transcript  or  a  certificate  of  graduation  must  be 
furnished  prior  to  matriculation. 

4.  Secure  and  have  sent  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  per¬ 
sons  qualified  to  judge  the  student’s  academic  potential  in  his 
major  field  of  graduate  study. 

5.  The  applicant  should  submit  an  official  transcript  of  his  Grad¬ 
uate  Record  Examination  Advanced  Test,  if  it  is  available  in 
his  major  field. 
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For  those  disciplines  in  which  the  Graduate  Record  Examina¬ 
tion  is  not  available,  he  may  substitute  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 
Every  foreign  student  must  submit  his  achievement  score  on  the 
test  of  English  as  a  foreign  language. 

Admission  to  graduate  study  may  be  granted  either  for  the  fall  or 
the  spring  semester;  however,  in  order  to  be  admitted  for  the  fall 
semester  the  application  procedure  must  be  completed  by  July  1. 
Each  applicant  admitted  to  graduate  study  as  a  regular  student  must 
file  a  letter  of  acceptance  and  a  $25.00  advance  deposit  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Graduate  Studies  if  he  intends  to  matriculate.  The  deposit 
will  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  at  the  time  of  matricu¬ 
lation  or  refunded  to  those  students  who  hold  graduate  assistant- 
ships. 

Applicants  not  eligible  for  regular  admission  because  of  scholastic 
deficiencies  or  because  they  are  not  working  toward  an  advanced  de¬ 
gree  from  DePauw  University  may  be  admitted  as  special  students 
by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  permitted  to  enroll  in  grad¬ 
uate  and  advanced  undergraduate  courses.  In  order  to  apply  credit 
earned  from  DePauw  University  as  a  special  student  toward  an  ad¬ 
vanced  degree  from  DePauw  University,  the  student  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  regular  graduate  student  by  the  Graduate  Council.  A 
special  student  may  apply  for  regular  status  after  completing  satis¬ 
factorily  three  courses. 

General  Requirements  for  Advanced  Degrees 

Master  of  Arts.  To  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  master  of 
arts  degree  the  candidate  must: 

1.  Satisfactorily  complete  eight  courses  of  study  with  a  cumula¬ 
tive  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better.  Six  courses,  including  the 
thesis,  must  be  completed  in  residence.  Courses  numbered  below  300 
may  not  be  counted.  In  addition  to  the  thesis  a  minimum  of  three 
courses  in  the  major  field  must  be  of  the  500  course  level.  The  spe¬ 
cific  course  of  study  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  in  any  discipline 
is  designed  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  of  the 
candidate’s  major  field  of  specialization. 

2.  Submit  a  written  thesis  which  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
candidate’s  research  efforts  in  a  particular  academic  area.  The  thesis 
is  prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  research  adviser  who  has 
been  selected  from  among  the  faculty  proficient  in  the  candidate’s 
major  area  of  concentration.  Academic  credit  for  the  thesis  may  not 
exceed  two  courses.  Two  copies  of  the  completed  and  corrected 
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thesis,  an  original  and  first  carbon,  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Graduate  Studies.  These  copies  will  be  permanently  bound 
and  retained  by  DePauw  University.  A  fee  of  $20.00  to  cover  the 
cost  of  binding  and  microfilming  the  thesis  must  be  paid  by  the 
candidate  before  the  graduate  degree  can  be  conferred. 

3.  Pass  an  oral  examination  which  covers  the  thesis  and  the  major 
field  of  study.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  at 
least  five  members  competent  in  the  candidate’s  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  One  member  of  the  examination  committee  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Graduate  Council.  The  committee  is  appointed  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Graduate  Studies  with  the  approval  of  the  department  head, 
the  research  adviser,  and  the  candidate. 

4.  Satisfy  all  other  academic  requirements  required  by  the  major 
department  such  as  possessing  a  demonstrated  reading  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language  or  passing  a  written  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching.  The  master  of  arts  in  teaching  is 
satisfied  by  any  of  the  following  programs  of  study. 

Plan  A  provides  intensive  training  in  a  single  academic  discipline. 
Five  courses  (including  the  thesis)  selected  from  among  the  ad¬ 
vanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  within  a  single  substan¬ 
tive  subject,  two  graduate  courses  in  education,  and  one  elective 
course  comprise  the  eight  course  requirement. 

Plan  B  provides  training  in  two  academic  areas.  Five  courses 
elected  from  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  the 
two  areas,  two  graduate  courses  in  education,  and  one  elective  course 
comprise  the  eight  course  requirement. 

Plan  C  is  designed  for  the  elementary  school  teacher.  Two  courses 
must  be  selected  from  areas  other  than  education.  While  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  be  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  courses, 
special  permission  to  take  beginning  courses  in  a  particular  field  will 
be  given,  if  needed,  to  strengthen  a  specific  teaching  field.  Permission 
is  granted  by  the  adviser,  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Four  500  level  courses  must 
be  in  the  field  of  education.  The  remaining  two  courses  (with  thesis) 
or  two  and  one-half  courses  (without  thesis)  may  be  in  education 
or  in  another  area. 

In  addition  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  the  student  must  present  the 
equivalent  of  four  courses  in  education  and  psychology  before  he  can 
be  admitted  into  the  master  of  arts  in  teaching  program.  This  work 
will  not  be  counted  toward  the  advanced  degree. 
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Master  of  Music.  A  bachelor  of  music  degree  or  its  equivalent  is 
prerequisite.  The  general  requirements  for  this  degree  are  analogous 
to  those  for  the  master  of  arts  degree.  In  addition  the  candidate  for 
the  master  of  music  degree  must: 

1.  Pass  qualifying  examinations  in  music  theory,  piano  profi¬ 
ciency,  and  music  history  and  literature. 

2.  Present  a  full  solo  recital  and  submit  a  research  paper  on  music 
literature  if  the  area  of  specialization  is  applied  music. 

3.  Present  an  original  composition  for  full  orchestra  if  the  area  of 
emphasis  is  music  composition. 

4.  Submit  and  defend  a  thesis  summarizing  his  research  efforts  if 
the  area  is  music  theory. 

5.  Prepare  a  thesis  in  the  field  of  public  school  music  if  the  area  is 
music  education. 


General  Regulations  Applying  to  Graduate  Study 

1.  All  graduate  students  pay  regular  University  tuition  and  fees 
unless  otherwise  provided. 

2.  Graduate  students  may  enroll  for  no  more  than  four  courses 
each  semester.  If  the  graduate  student  holds  a  full-time  assistant- 
ship,  he  may  enroll  for  no  more  than  three  courses  each  semester. 

3.  All  graduate  work  must  be  completed  within  five  years  after 
admission  to  graduate  studies.  The  time  period  may  be  extended  by 
the  Graduate  Council  upon  petition  by  the  candidate.  If  the  exten¬ 
sion  is  granted,  additional  course  work  may  be  imposed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  major  department.  After  the  five  year  period  has  elapsed  the 
student  may  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  an  advanced 
degree.  All  uncompleted  work  including  grades  of  Def  in  thesis 
courses  will  be  changed  to  a  grade  of  W  on  the  student’s  record. 

4.  A  maximum  of  two  courses  (eight  semester  hours)  of  graduate 
work  taken  at  another  university  may  be  used  to  satisfy  course  re¬ 
quirements.  Transfer  work  must  have  been  completed  within  five 
years  of  the  time  of  transfer  and  must  be  accepted  by  the  head  of 
the  department  in  the  candidate’s  field  of  specialization,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  the 
Graduate  Council.  No  transfer  work  will  be  accepted  until  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  completed  at  least  three  courses  in  his  advanced  degree  pro¬ 
gram  at  DePauw  University. 
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5.  A  3.0  grade  point  average,  transfer  credit  included,  is  required 
for  an  advanced  degree.  All  course  work  taken  by  graduate  students 
in  which  A,  B,  or  C  grades  are  received  must  be  included  in  calculat¬ 
ing  the  grade  point  average.  Grades  lower  than  C  in  graduate  courses 
are  not  acceptable  for  credit. 

6.  A  graduate  student  must  be  registered  during  the  semester  in 
which  he  completes  the  final  requirements  for  the  advanced  degree. 

7.  Seniors  who  have  earned  a  B  average  in  undergraduate  work 
in  a  particular  area  of  study  may,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  course  instructor,  enroll  in  graduate 
level  courses  to  continue  a  major  emphasis  of  study  in  a  particular 
area. 


Graduate  Assistantships 

Two  types  of  graduate  assistantships  are  available  for  qualified 
graduate  students. 

1.  Graduate  Council  assistantships  provide  for  remission  of  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees  for  the  graduate  student  in  return  for  which  the  grad¬ 
uate  student  works  forty-five  hours  per  course  per  semester  for  the 
department  of  his  specialization.  A  limited  number  of  Graduate 
Council  assistantships  provide  a  cash  stipend  in  addition  to  tuition 
waiver. 

2.  Departmental  assistantships  are  available  in  the  sciences  and 
mathematics.  These  provide  for  the  remission  of  tuition  and  fees  and 
in  addition  pay  a  cash  stipend.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
graduate  assistant  is  to  aid  the  instructor  in  handling  the  science 
laboratories.  In  return  for  a  departmental  assistantship  the  graduate 
student  is  expected  to  work  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  each 
semester. 

All  graduate  assistantships  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  Council.  A  graduate  student  who  does  not  achieve  at  least  a 
2.67  grade  point  average  during  any  particular  semester  may  not 
hold  a  Graduate  Council  or  a  departmental  assistantship  the  follow¬ 
ing  semester.  Any  assistantship  lost  through  poor  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  may  be  reinstated  after  one  semester  if  the  graduate  student 
shows  sufficient  academic  improvement.  Application  forms  for  grad¬ 
uate  assistantships  are  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies. 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

Graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  in  the  School 
of  Music  are  charged  as  follows: 

2  l/z  through  4  courses . full  tuition 

Fewer  than  2  l/z  courses . tuition  per  course 

Graduate  students  are  charged  for  fees  as  follows: 

1.  All  graduate  students  who  carry  more  than  two  courses  in  any 
semester  must  pay  the  incidental  fee.  All  foreign  students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  incidental  fee  regardless  of  course  load. 

2.  The  applied  music  fee  is  required  of  all  graduate  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  an  applied  music  course. 

3.  A  fee  of  $20.00  is  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  binding  and 
microfilming  two  copies  of  the  thesis. 

See  Student  Expenses. 

Summer  and  Evening  Graduate  Credit  Courses 

If  qualified  staff  members  are  available  during  the  summer,  grad¬ 
uate  students  may  enroll  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses.  Summer 
work  must  be  done  in  residence.  Approval  to  enroll  for  summer 
courses  is  obtained  from  the  course  instructor  and  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Registration  must  be  completed  and  tuition  paid 
before  the  graduate  student  begins  his  work.  Charges  for  summer 
work  cannot  be  waived  for  any  purpose. 

Graduate  courses  in  certain  areas  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Evening 
Division  Program  at  DePauw  University.  The  number  of  courses  for 
which  a  graduate  student  may  enroll  during  any  particular  Evening 
Division  session  is  one  and  one-half.  Tuition  charges  for  work  in  the 
Evening  Division  and  during  the  summer  will  be  the  same.  Evening 
Division  and  summer  school  students  are  not  required  to  pay  the  in¬ 
cidental  fee. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  AMERICAN  STUDIES,  MODERN  MATHEMATICS 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  CONFERENCE,  SCIENCE 

AND  MATHEMATICS  SUMMER  INSTITUTE,  THE  NDEA  INSTITUTE 

PROGRAM 

Conference  on  American  Studies 

The  Conference  on  American  Studies  is  a  summer  refresher  course 
for  high  school  teachers  of  English  and  social  studies.  Its  purpose  is  to 
improve  the  understanding  of  our  American  heritage  on  the  part  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  The  goals  of  the  Conference  include 
recognition  and  reward  for  superior  teaching,  stimulation  to  new 
interest  in  it,  and  development  of  greater  professional  spirit  and 
competency.  Room,  board,  tuition,  and  fees  are  covered  by  fellow¬ 
ships  granted  by  the  University  to  all  teachers  invited  to  attend  the 
Conference.  Established  in  1957  by  a  grant  of  the  Coe  Foundation 
of  New  York  City,  the  Conference  has  since  been  supported  mainly 
by  that  foundation  and  by  DePauw  University  with  strong  assistance 
from  Lilly  Endowment  in  1961  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1964.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  friends  have 
aided  the  Conference  by  providing  individual  fellowships  for  high 
school  teachers. 

Graduate  credit  is  earned  in  three  courses  taken  during  the  five- 
weeks’  session.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  integrate  the  three  courses 
through  development  of  similar  areas  of  subject  matter  and  through 
integration  seminars. 

The  following  courses  are  now  offered  in  the  Conference: 

511.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  ^  course  (2  credit  hours) 

AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  (Formerly  American 
Political  Ideas  and  Institutions ) 

A  survey  of  basic  American  governmental  and  economic  institutions  and  se¬ 
lective  theorists  who  contributed  significantly  to  the  development  of  American 
society. 

525.  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  ^  course  (2  credit  hours) 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

A  study  of  five  basic  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  ranging  from 
social  and  intellectual  to  political  and  economic  topics. 

555.  THE  AMERICAN  LITERARY  54  course  (2  credit  hours) 

HERITAGE. 

The  background  for  American  ideals  in  the  literature  of  Western  civilization, 
and  the  product  of  those  ideals  in  American  literature. 
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Modern  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers 

Conference 


The  Modern  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  Con¬ 
ference  is  designed  to  assist  elementary  teachers  in  their  preparation 
to  teach  a  modern  program  of  grade  school  mathematics. 

Graduate  credit  may  be  earned  in  the  following  courses: 

592.  MODERN  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ^  course  (2  credit  hours) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

A  study,  in  a  modern  setting,  of  the  natural  numbers,  integers,  rational  numbers 
and  real  numbers  as  they  relate  to  elementary  school  mathematics. 

593.  MODERN  MATHEMATICS  FOR  y2  course  (2  credit  hours) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  II. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  592  including  selected  topics  in  intuitive  geom¬ 
etry  and  probability.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  592  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Science  and  Mathematics  Summer  Institute 


The  Science  and  Mathematics  Summer  Institute  for  junior  high 
school  and  intermediate  grade  teachers,  conducted  each  summer 
since  1959,  is  sponsored  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  a  part  of  its  effort  to  improve  the  teaching  of  science 
and  mathematics  at  these  grade  levels.  Fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grade  teachers,  with  three  years  experience,  who  hold  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  are  cur¬ 
rently  teaching  one  of  these  grades  are  eligible  for  stipends.  Graduate 
credit  is  earned  in  the  course  taken  and  may  be  applied  toward  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree. 

Since  the  summer  of  1959  the  following  course  has  been  offered: 

590.  SCIENCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  V/2  courses  (6  credit  hours) 

AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Includes  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  zoology,  and  general  science.  Some  study  of  astronomy  and 
meteorology. 
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The  NDEA  Institute  Program 


The  NDEA  Institute  in  English  was  held  during  the  summer  of 
1966.  It  was  designed  for  those  experienced  teachers  of  English  in 
the  secondary  schools.  With  primary  emphasis  on  subject  matter  at 
the  graduate  level  in  the  fields  of  literature,  language,  and  composi¬ 
tion,  the  institute  stressed  the  interrelationship  between  critical  and 
appreciative  reading,  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of 
the  language,  and  the  process  of  composition.  A  workshop  in  the 
design  and  use  of  programed  material  in  those  three  areas  gave  addi¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  relating  the  content  of  the  three  courses  to 
possible  procedures  in  teaching.  The  courses  offered  were  English 
511,  526,  and  561L.  For  course  descriptions,  see  English,  Section  VI. 
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IV 

HOUSING  AND  STUDENT  LIFE 


LIVING  CENTERS 

Rooms  and  Board 

Rooms.  The  University  provides  twelve  halls  of  residence  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  students.  Graduate  students  arrange  their  own  housing. 
Ten  national  sororities  and  thirteen  national  fraternities  have  chap¬ 
ter  houses. 

Housing  Regulations  for  Women. 

1.  Freshman  women  must  live  in  one  of  the  University  residence 
halls.  They  may  not  live  in  sorority  houses.  If  applications  for 
rooms  in  the  halls  should  exceed  accommodations,  permission 
will  be  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Students  to  room  in  annexes  or 
private  homes. 

2.  Upperclass  women  must  live  in  one  of  the  University  residence 
halls  or  in  one  of  the  sorority  houses,  unless  they  are  granted 
permission  to  live  elsewhere. 

3.  Women  who  transfer  from  other  institutions  may  petition  to 
live  in  sorority  houses  during  their  first  year  if  their  chapter  on 
the  DePauw  campus  requests  this  and  proper  clearance  is  made 
through  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Housing  Regulations  for  Men. 

1.  Men  students  who  do  not  have  living  accommodations  pro¬ 
vided  through  fraternity  affiliation  must  live  in  one  of  the 
University  residence  halls.  If  applications  for  rooms  in  the 
halls  should  exceed  accommodations,  permission  will  be  granted 
by  the  Dean  of  Students  to  room  in  private  homes,  but  not  in 
apartment  units. 

2.  Men  who  have  made  a  room  deposit  and  have  received  a  room 
assignment  in  a  University  residence  hall  must  go  to  the  as¬ 
signed  hall  upon  arrival. 
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3.  Men  who  have  not  made  a  room  deposit  but  desire  a  room  in 
a  University  residence  hall  must  report  to  the  Resident  Coun¬ 
selor  in  Longden  Hall. 

4.  Men  living  in  University  residence  halls  may  not  leave  these 
halls  for  rooms  elsewhere  during  the  year.  This  does  not  apply 
to  men  pledged  to  a  fraternity  during  the  first  week  of  formal 
fall  rush. 

5.  Men  who  take  temporary  housing  during  Orientation  Week 
and  decide  not  to  pledge  a  fraternity  must  make  housing  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Resident  Counselor  in  Longden  Hall  by 
6:00  p.m.  on  the  day  following  the  close  of  rush.  They  will  be 
assigned  University  housing  as  long  as  space  permits. 

Application  for  Rooms.  Admission  to  the  University  does  not 
mean  that  a  room  has  been  reserved.  Application  for  a  room  in  any 
University  residence  hall  must  be  made  to  the  Comptroller  on  the 
form  provided  by  the  University  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  $25,  to  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of  room  and  board 
when  the  student  enrolls.  If  the  University  is  unable  to  make  a  room 
assignment  the  deposit  is  refunded.  No  room  deposit  refunds  are 
made  after  the  established  deadline  dates — May  1  for  new  students; 
June  20  for  returning  students.  If  such  notice  is  not  received  by  the 
Comptroller  as  specified  above,  no  refund  is  made. 

Assignment  of  Rooms.  Room  and  board  contracts  are  made 
during  the  early  summer  for  first  semester  enrollment  after  the 
student  has  submitted  all  the  required  application  forms  and  has 
been  accepted  for  admission.  Room  assignments  are  made  according 
to  preference  number*  if  the  room  application  has  been  received 
by  May  1.  When  a  room  has  been  assigned  and  accepted,  the  as¬ 
signee  retains  the  room  for  the  entire  year;  however,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  assignment  or  to  cancel  the 
contract  whenever  it  seems  wise. 

Contracts  for  room  and  board  are  forwarded  to  the  applicant  in 
quadruplicate.  To  insure  a  room  reservation,  the  applicant  must  sign 
all  copies  of  the  contract,  have  them  approved  by  parent  or  guardian, 
and  return  the  original  and  two  additional  copies  to  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students  in  Charge  of  Residence  Halls,  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  within  fifteen  days.  Even  though  contracts 
have  been  accepted,  room  reservations  are  not  held  beyond  noon  of 
the  second  day  of  the  semester. 

Board.  All  students  who  live  in  University  residence  halls  must 


*  Room  preference  numbers  are  assigned  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  the  studenf s 
$15  application  fee  for  admission. 
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board  in  a  University  dining  room.  Students  rooming  in  private 
homes  may  arrange  for  board  in  a  University  dining  room. 

Furniture  and  Room  Damage.  Students  will  be  charged  for 
furniture  and  room  damage  over  and  above  that  caused  by  normal 
usage.  Any  charge  for  damage  incurred  during  residence  is  payable 
to  the  Cashier. 


University  Halls  of  Residence 

The  University  halls  of  residence  are  staffed  with  full-time  pro¬ 
fessional  counselors  responsible  to  the  Dean  of  Students.  Single, 
double,  suite"',  triple,  and  quadruple  rooms  are  furnished  with 
dresser,  mattress,  pillow,  study  table,  chairs,  and  window  shades. 
Single  beds  are  provided  in  all  halls.  All  occupants  must  furnish 
towels,  sheets,  pillow  slips,  blankets,  bedspreads,  curtains,  and  one 
small  rug,  if  desired.  Sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  their  laundry  are 
furnished  in  the  residence  halls  for  men. 

Rector  Hall  was  presented  to  the  University  by  Edward  Rector, 
in  memory  of  his  father,  Isaac  Rector.  The  hall  accommodates  one 
hundred  thirty-six  freshman  women  in  single,  suite*,  and  double 
rooms.  The  price  for  board  and  room  is  $500  a  semester  for  each 
person. 

Lucy  Rowland  Hall  was  also  a  gift  of  Edward  Rector  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  his  wife.  The  hall  accommodates  one  hundred 
thirteen  freshman  women  in  single,  suite*,  double,  triple,  and  quad¬ 
ruple  rooms.  The  price  for  board  and  room  is  $500  a  semester  for 
each  person. 

Mason  Hall  is  a  four-story  brick  building  of  colonial  design, 
equipped  with  passenger  elevator,  and  is  located  north  of  Lucy  Row¬ 
land  Hall,  thus  completing  the  quadrangle  of  women’s  residence 
halls.  The  hall  accommodates  one  hundred  nineteen  upperclass 
women  in  single,  suite*,  double,  and  triple  rooms.  The  price  for 
board  and  room  is  $500  a  semester  for  each  person. 

Locust  Manor,  a  two-story  brick  building,  accommodates 
thirty-five  students  in  single  and  double  rooms  on  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  floors,  with  sleeping  quarters  on  the  third  floor.  Since  there  is  no 
dining  room  in  this  building,  students  take  their  meals  in  other  Uni¬ 
versity  dining  halls.  The  price  for  board  and  room  is  $47  5  a  semester 
for  each  person. 

*  Suite  rooms  are  single  rooms  that  have  doors  connecting  them  with  adjoining 
rooms. 
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Town  Houses,  four  frame  buildings  converted  to  student  hous¬ 
ing  as  temporary  units,  are  small  units  housing  seven  to  ten  students 
in  each  building.  Since  there  is  no  dining  room  in  these  buildings,  stu¬ 
dents  take  their  meals  in  other  University  dining  halls.  The  price  for 
board  and  room  is  $47 5  a  semester  for  each  person. 

Mason  Cottage,  a  two-story  frame  building,  accommodates  ten 
students.  Since  there  is  no  dining  room  in  this  building,  students  take 
their  meals  in  other  University  dining  halls.  The  price  for  board  and 
room  is  $475  a  semester  for  each  person. 

Longden  Hall  is  another  gift  of  Edward  Rector  in  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  former  Vice  President  Henry  Boyer  Longden.  The 
hall,  open  to  both  upperclass  and  freshman  independent  men,  ac¬ 
commodates  one  hundred  thirteen  men  in  double  and  triple  rooms. 
The  price  for  board  and  room  is  $  5 00  a  semester  for  each  person. 

Bishop  Robert  R.  Roberts  Hall,  open  to  both  upperclass  and 
freshman  independent  men,  accommodates  one  hundred  fifty  men  in 
double  and  single  rooms.  The  price  for  board  and  room  is  $500  a 
semester  for  each  person. 


Chapter  Houses 

Thirteen  national  social  fraternities  and  ten  national  social  so¬ 
rorities  provide  living  accommodations  for  their  members  on  the 
DePauw  University  campus.  Freshman  women,  however,  do  not  live 
in  sorority  houses  during  their  first  year. 

The  personnel  deans  have  direct  contact  with  each  fraternity  and 
sorority  house  through  chapter  officers  and  the  housemother.  The 
president,  recognized  as  the  responsible  student  officer  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  is  elected  from  among  the  students  in  the  house.  Each  house 
of  residence  has  a  housemother  who  encourages  high  standards  of 
group  living,  supervises  domestic  affairs  of  the  house,  and  cooperates 
in  maintaining  observance  of  University  regulations. 

A  student  interested  in  the  cost  of  fraternity  or  sorority  affiliation 
may  obtain  information  from  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Rules  governing  fraternity  and  sorority  rush  are  published  each 
year  by  Kappa  Tau  Kappa  (the  Interfraternity  Council  for  men) 
and  the  Panhellenic  Council  (for  women),  and  are  sent  to  new 
students  during  the  summer  before  they  arrive  on  campus. 

The  national  social  fraternities  (listed  alphabetically)  are:  Alpha 
Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Delta  Chi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  Delta  Upsilon,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi 
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Gamma  Delta,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Chi,  and 
Sigma  Nu. 

The  national  social  sororities  (listed  alphabetically)  are:  Alpha 
Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  Alpha  Phi, 
Delta  Delta  Delta,  Delta  Gamma,  Delta  Zeta,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta, 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  and  Pi  Beta  Phi. 

Supervision 

Chaperons.  All  fraternities,  sororities,  and  University  residence 
halls  must  have  resident  counselors  or  housemothers  who  serve  as 
chaperons  and  have  general  supervision  of  their  respective  houses. 

Whenever  women  are  entertained  in  a  man’s  residence,  the  resi¬ 
dent  counselor  or  housemother  is  usually  present.  The  resident  coun¬ 
selor  or  housemother,  and  in  some  cases,  faculty  guests  must  be 
present  at  dances  and  parties. 

Calling  Hours.  The  hours  for  men  callers  in  women’s  houses  of 
residence  are  regulated  by  the  Association  of  Women  Students.  Call¬ 
ing  hours  for  women  in  men’s  residence  halls  are  also  limited. 

Closing  Hours  for  Women.  All  women  students  are  expected 
to  be  in  their  houses  of  residence  by  the  closing  hour  unless  they  have 
been  given  special  hours. 

Overnight  Off-Campus  Permission  for  Women.  DePauw 
University  assumes  that  the  basic  responsibility  for  a  student’s  off- 
campus  trips  is  between  the  student  and  her  parents,  but  requires  the 
student  to  register  her  plans  with  her  housemother  or  resident  coun¬ 
selor.  The  Association  of  Women  Students  cooperates  with  the  Dean 
of  Student’s  staff  in  developing  and  implementing  the  procedures 
relating  to  a  woman’s  overnight  absence  from  her  living  unit. 

When  a  freshman  woman  or  a  woman  transferring  from  another 
institution  is  admitted  to  DePauw,  a  letter  is  sent  to  her  parents  stat¬ 
ing  the  policies  regarding  permissions.  Parents  are  asked  to  return  the 
official  form  designating  the  type  of  permission  desired  for  their 
daughter  when  she  leaves  the  campus. 
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SERVICES  FOR  STUDENTS 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  a  service  center  for  students 
and  faculty,  is  concerned  with  all  phases  of  student  life.  In  addition 
to  the  administration  of  student  personnel  services,  the  personnel 
deans  facilitate  student  growth  and  development  through  individual 
counseling  and  group  contacts.  They  counsel  on  personal,  social,  and 
academic  problems,  and  offer  information  and  assistance  regarding 
part-time  employment,  placement,  veterans’  affairs,  housing,  student 
activities,  and  the  social  calendar  of  the  University. 

Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research 

The  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research  assists  students  in  their  edu¬ 
cational,  vocational,  and  personal  problems.  A  complete  and  modern 
file  of  tests  is  available  to  aid  the  student  in  better  understanding  his 
occupational  interests,  educational  and  vocational  aptitudes,  general 
progress  in  school  achievement,  study  habits  and  reading  skills,  social 
adjustment,  and  personality  traits.  All  testing  is  supervised  and  in¬ 
terpreted  by  a  specialist.  To  aid  further  in  vocational  planning  the 
Bureau  has  a  catalogued  file  of  selected  pamphlets,  monographs,  and 
books  to  afford  authentic  information  about  vocational  require¬ 
ments,  trends,  and  opportunities. 

The  regular  entrance  examinations  given  during  Orientation 
Week  are  under  the  Bureau’s  supervision.  Students  who  take  these 
tests  are  given  the  benefit  of  the  Bureau’s  continuous  research  and 
evaluation.  Reports  of  test  scores,  made  available  to  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  enable  them  to  better  counsel  the  students.  The  Bureau  ad¬ 
ministers  the  Selective  Service  Deferment  Test  and  the  major  admis¬ 
sion  tests  required  by  graduate  schools. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  specialist  using  the  latest  equipment,  the 
Bureau  offers  a  course  in  reading  techniques  for  the  development  of 
good  reading  skills. 

Placement  Services 

To  assist  students  and  alumni  in  securing  desirable  positions,  the 
University  maintains  the  Bureau  of  Placement  Services  in  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Available  to  alumni  and  students,  and 
provided  without  cost  either  to  students  or  employers,  the  Bureau’s 
services  are  divided  into  two  areas:  (1)  the  placement  of  teachers; 
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(2)  the  placement  of  those  interested  in  industrial,  commercial,  or 
professional  positions. 

Senior  students  are  urged  to  register  during  the  first  semester  for 
participation  in  job  interviews  held  on  campus  early  in  the  second 
semester.  All  placement  records  and  correspondence  are  confidential 
and  are  maintained  indefinitely  in  permanent  files.  Alumni  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  the  service  at  any  time. 

In  cooperation  with  the  College  Placement  Council,  a  new  com¬ 
puterized  placement  service  is  offered  to  all  alumni  through  the 
Graduate  Resume  Accumulation  and  Distribution  (GRAD)  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  an  extension  of  DePauw’s  regular  alumni  placement 
services  and  is  available  to  all  graduates. 

The  Bureau  also  ( 1 )  serves  as  liaison  with  the  Dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  department  heads  in  the  arranging  for  graduate  school 
visitations;  (2)  maintains  a  library  of  summer  job  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  undergraduates;  and  (3)  assists  students  in  finding  part- 
time  work  on  the  campus. 

Tutorial  Service 

A  student  whose  scholarship  is  unsatisfactory  may  receive  assist¬ 
ance  from  a  tutor,  recommended  and  approved  by  the  class  instruc¬ 
tor  and  the  department  head.  Payment  of  the  fee  should  be  made 
directly  by  the  student  to  the  tutor. 

University  Health  Service 

Primarily  interested  in  the  prevention  of  illness,  the  University 
Health  Service,  located  in  O’Hair  House  adjacent  to  the  campus, 
consists  of  an  outpatient  clinic  and  a  small  hospital.  It  desires  to 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  parents  and  the  family  physician. 

A  medical  form,  sent  to  all  new  students  requesting  a  thorough 
examination  by  their  family  physician,  includes  a  chest  X-ray  or  skin 
test  for  tuberculosis,  a  history  of  their  immunizations,  and  the  par¬ 
ent’s  consent  for  emergency  treatment,  diagnositc  X-ray,  immuniza¬ 
tion  and  further  examination  when  indicated.  This  information  is  a 
part  of  the  admission  procedure  at  DePauw  University  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  DePauw  University  Health  Service  at  least  two  weeks 
before  registration. 

The  University  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the  regular  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  student’s  chronic  condition  present  at  the  time  of  his  ad¬ 
mission;  however,  the  Health  Service  will  supervise  the  treatment 
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and  general  health  while  he  is  under  the  care  of  the  family  physician. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  four  days  of  free  hospitalization  each  se¬ 
mester  at  the  University  Hospital  under  the  care  of  the  University 
Physician.  Free  hospitalization  time  is  not  cumulative  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  Ordinary  drugs  and  medicines  are  furnished  free,  but 
certain  services  such  as  X-ray  examinations,  special  drugs,  and 
laboratory  tests  are  available  at  a  nominal  cost.  Cases  requiring 
facilities  beyond  those  provided  by  the  Health  Service  are  referred 
to  specialists  at  the  student’s  expense. 

The  Hospital  is  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  any  emer¬ 
gency  with  registered  nurses  in  full-time  attendance.  The  Health 
Service  Director  has  regular  office  hours  in  the  Clinic  and  his  serv¬ 
ices  are  free  to  all  students  who  have  paid  the  regular  incidental  fee. 

Student  Group  Insurance  Program 

Any  student  who  is  entitled  to  the  University’s  regular  health 
service  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Student  Group  Insurance 
Plan.  It  provides  the  following  coverages: 


Accident  medical  expense  up  to  . $2,500.00 

Sickness  medical  expense  up  to .  2,500.00 


The  premium  cost  of  $20  for  twelve  months  is  added  to  the  first 
semester  registration  fee  unless  exclusion  from  the  plan  is  specifically 
requested.  However,  no  coverage  is  available  until  the  premium  is 
actually  paid. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  University  recognizes  numerous  student  organizations,  fra¬ 
ternities,  sororities,  academic  clubs,  and  other  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities  that  afford  opportunities  for  cultivating  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  and  cooperation  and  for  individual  self-development. 

Student  organizations  and  clubs  are  recognized  through  a  charter¬ 
ing  procedure  set  forth  in  the  Student  Body  Constitution  and  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  both  the  Student  Senate  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Council.  Faculty  sponsors  are  required  for  all  student  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Exclusive  of  the  national  fraternities  and  sororities,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  operating  under  established  boards  approved  by  the  University 
Council,  student  organizations  handling  money  obtained  from  the 
student  body  are  urged  to  operate  through  the  Student  Organiza¬ 
tions  Fund.  The  fund,  directed  by  the  Council  and  the  University 
Comptroller,  operates  without  liability  of  the  University  to  provide 
continuity  of  financial  records  and  a  standard  accounting  procedure 
for  student  organizations. 

Student  Self-Government 

The  following  student  organizations  have  been  established  for 
purposes  of  self-government,  student- faculty  cooperation,  and  the 
promotion  of  student  enterprises. 

The  Student  Body  includes  all  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate 
students. 

The  Student  Court  was  first  sponsored  by  the  Student  Senate 
and  was  established  at  DePauw  in  1960  as  the  official  body  handling 
student  discipline.  The  Court  is  composed  of  nine  voting  members 
who  are  either  of  junior  or  senior  classification.  (Election  of  members 
by  the  Student  Senate  is  based  on  an  alternating  system,  five  being 
chosen  one  year  and  four  in  the  alternate  year.)  One  representative 
of  the  administration  and  two  of  the  faculty  are  non  voting  members 
of  the  Student  Court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  includes  cases  of  dishonesty,  drink¬ 
ing,  violation  of  University  rules,  or  conduct  reflecting  unfavorably 
on  the  person  as  a  DePauw  University  student.  Cases  are  brought  to 
the  Court’s  attention  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Penalties  recommended  by  the  Court  such  as  probation,  suspen¬ 
sion,  dismissal,  or  other  action  it  sees  fit  to  take,  must  be  approved  by 
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the  President  of  the  University.  All  defendants  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  President. 

The  Student  Senate  is  the  legislative  organ  of  the  Student 
Body.  It  is  composed  of  students  elected  by  recognized  student 
residence  units  in  the  ratio  of  one  student  representative  for  each 
thirty-five  student  members  of  the  living  unit.  There  is  one  foreign 
student  representative.  Senate  members  are  elected  at  the  end  of  their 
sophomore  year  and  serve  for  a  two-year  term,  with  the  exception 
of  those  representing  freshman  residence  halls.  Senate  officers  are 
chosen  from  among  the  senior  senators.  The  President  of  the  Student 
Body,  elected  directly  by  the  Student  Body,  presides  over  the  Senate. 
The  Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  are  chosen  by  the 
Senate. 

The  University  Council  is  a  sub-committee  of  the  Student- 
Faculty  Relations  Committee  through  which  relationships  can  be 
established  and  maintained  with  the  student  body.  The  Council  dis¬ 
cusses  all  matters  presented  by  the  students  for  faculty  consideration 
and  by  the  Faculty  for  student  consideration;  and  it  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  respecting  the  official  approval  of  all  student  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Student  Body  is  represented  by  six  members  designated  by 
the  Student  Senate.  There  is  equal  representation  from  the  Faculty 
and  Administration. 

The  Association  of  Women  Students,  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Association  of  Women  Students,  fosters  a  spirit  of  unity, 
serves  as  the  governing  body  concerning  women’s  regulations,  pro¬ 
motes  and  supports  endeavors  toward  high  academic  and  social 
standards.  All  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  women  are  members 
of  the  Association.  A.W.S.  functions  through  its  Senior  Executive 
Board,  Projects  Board,  Senate,  and  Student  Dormitory  Staff. 

The  Memorial  Student  Union  Board  is  composed  of  sixteen 
members:  President  (student),  five  area  chairmen  (students),  one 
student  financial  co-ordinator,  one  student  secretary,  one  Student 
Senate  representative,  two  faculty  members,  two  alumni,  two 
members  of  the  administrative  staff,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Memorial  Student  Union.  The  Board  plans  a  well-rounded  student 
recreational  program.  Activities,  administered  by  the  student  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  five  area  chairmen,  include:  Arts  and  Services — 
responsible  for  lost  and  found  articles,  art  exhibits,  informal  re¬ 
ceptions  for  chapel  speakers,  a  vocational  program,  a  foreign 
student  program,  record  programs,  scrapbook,  and  Last  Lectures; 
Special  Events — plans  entertainment  and  events  for  Dads’  Day, 
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DePauw  Mothers’  Day,  Old  Gold  Day,  Alumni  Day,  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  Easter;  Publicity — administers  all  publicity  and  supervises 
the  house  representatives  who  are  a  liaison  between  living  units  and 
the  Student  Union;  Kecreation — provides  for  week-end  entertain¬ 
ment,  plans  bowling,  pocket  billiards,  bridge  tournaments,  movies, 
and  informal  concerts;  Personnel — provides  the  areas  with  student 
personnel,  keeps  records,  and  supervises  a  rating  system  of  area 
activities. 


Organizations  and  Honorary  Fraternities 

Students  are  elected  to  membership  in  national  organizations  and 
honorary  fraternities  on  the  basis  of  interest  or  special  ability. 

Scholastic  Honoraries 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  is  open  to  freshman  women  who  meet 
certain  high  scholastic  requirements. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  oldest  honorary  scholarship  society  in 
America  (1776).  Members  are  chosen  from  the  senior  class  on  the 
basis  of  high  scholarship. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  open  to  freshman  men  who  meet  certain  high 
scholastic  requirements. 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  is  an  honorary  scholarship  society  for  musicians 
chosen  from  the  senior  class  on  the  basis  of  exceptional  ability  in  the 
fields  of  applied  music,  composition,  and  music  education. 

Sigma  Theta  Tau  is  a  national  honor  society  for  students  in 
nursing.  Members  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship,  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications,  and  potentiality  for  the  nursing  profession. 

Activities  Honoraries 

Gold  Key  elects  senior  men  on  the  basis  of  character,  high  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  proved  campus  leadership. 

Mortar  Board  selects  senior  women  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
leadership,  and  effective  participation  in  campus  activities. 

Departmental  Honoraries  and  Special  Interest  Groups 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  is  for  men  interested  in  advertising. 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta  is  a  national  honorary  fraternity  for  soci¬ 
ology  majors  with  a  good  scholastic  record. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  is  a  service  fraternity  for  men  interested  in 
scouting. 
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The  American  Guild  of  Organists,  the  oldest  collegiate  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  nation-wide  organization,  chooses  its  membership  from 
among  students  interested  in  the  organ. 

The  Joseph  E.  Lake  Squadron  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  select  group  of  outstanding  AFROTC  students,  attempts 
to  further  the  understanding  of  the  mission,  tradition,  and  concept 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Collegians  and  Madrigal  Singers  are  vocal  groups  open  to 
students  through  audition. 

Delta  Omicron  Chi  is  an  honorary  premedical  fraternity. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  is  a  forensic  fraternity  for  outstanding  de¬ 
baters. 

Duzer  Du,  a  dramatic  organization,  annually  elects  students  with 
outstanding  dramatic  ability. 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  a  medium  of  student 
expression  of  interest  and  activity  in  various  phases  of  international 
relations. 

Kappa  Pi  is  an  art  fraternity  for  students  desirous  of  advancing 
art  on  the  campus. 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  elects  women  in  the  School  of  Music  who  have 
a  high  scholastic  average. 

Orchesis,  the  modern  dance  honorary  group,  is  composed  of  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  dance  as  an  art  form. 

Phi  Epsilon  Phi  is  a  national  fraternity  for  botany  and  bacteri¬ 
ology  majors  who  meet  certain  scholastic  requirements. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  elects  men  of  outstanding  ability  in  music. 

Pi  Epsilon  Delta  elects  students  who  have  participated  exten¬ 
sively  in  dramatics. 

Psi  Chi,  a  national  honorary  society  for  psychology  majors,  selects 
members  on  the  basis  of  high  academic  achievement. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  elects  men  who  are  interested  in  journalism. 

Tusitala  elects  students  who  show  ability  and  interest  in  writing. 

Religious  Organizations 

As  a  church-related  institution,  the  University  seeks  to  integrate 
into  its  community  life  and  program  the  ideals  and  objectives  of 
Christian  education.  To  help  achieve  this  purpose  the  Council  on 
Religious  Life  exists  to  stimulate  continuous  growth  in  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  to  co-ordinate  religious  organizations  and  activities,  to  en- 
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courage  participation  by  faculty  and  students,  and  annually  to 
survey  existing  needs.  The  Council  sponsors  Religious  Venture  Series 
and  other  campus-wide  activities  of  a  specifically  religious  nature. 
It  also  promotes  participation  in  conferences  concerned  with  ecu- 
mencial  movements. 

Membership  in  the  Council  on  Religious  Life  consists  of  represent¬ 
atives  from  all  recognized  student  religious  organizations  at  De- 
Pauw,  a  representative  from  the  Student  Senate,  all  members  of  the 
Greencastle  Ministerial  Association,  one  from  the  University  admin¬ 
istration,  and  two  from  the  teaching  faculty.  Each  living  unit  not 
represented  on  the  Council  through  a  religious  organization  elects 
one  representative.  Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  student 
officers,  the  University  Chaplain  serves  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council. 

Many  of  the  national  collegiate  student  religious  organizations 
are  sponsored  by  the  denominations  represented  in  Greencastle. 
These  organizations  are  The  Methodist  Student  Foundation,  The 
Christian  Science  Organization,  Disciples  Student  Fellowship,  The 
Episcopal  College  Group,  and  Gamma  Delta  (Lutheran). 

Athletics 

A  four-fold  program  of  physical  education  and  athletics  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  DePauw  University:  (1)  required  courses  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation;  (2 )  advanced  theory  and  practice  courses  leading  to  a  major; 
(3)  intercollegiate  athletics;  (4)  intramural  athletics.  All  students 
are  encouraged  to  participate  in  some  form  of  physical  activity. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics  are  organized  and  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  The  Head  of  the  Department 
is  responsible  to  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  All  finances 
are  handled  by  the  Comptroller.  Policies  relating  to  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  determined  by  the  Faculty  Board  on  Athletics. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  and  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Conference,  composed  of  the 
following:  Ball  State  University,  Butler  University,  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evansville  College,  Indiana  State  University,  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  and  Valparaiso  University.  DePauw  also  holds  membership 
in  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association.  The  University 
has  intercollegiate  competition  in  football,  basketball,  track,  base¬ 
ball,  cross  country,  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  wrestling,  and  soccer. 

Intramural  Athletics  form  an  important  part  of  the  physical 
education  program  for  men  and  women.  For  men,  leagues  are  formed 
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in  the  various  sports:  basketball,  bowling,  golf,  handball,  ping-pong, 
softball,  swimming,  tennis,  touch  football,  and  volleyball.  The  wom¬ 
en’s  intramural  program,  promoted  through  the  Women’s  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Women’s  Division 
of  the  Physical  Education  Department. 

The  **D”  Association,  an  organization  for  men  who  have  won 
letters  through  participation  in  varsity  athletics,  has  grown  out  of 
interest  in  sports  and  athletics. 

The  Women’s  Recreation  Association  promotes  recreation 
for  women  students  through  intramural  competition  in  badminton, 
basketball,  bowling,  fencing,  softball,  swimming,  tennis,  and  volley¬ 
ball.  Extramural  competition  is  held  in  some  of  the  above  activities. 
W.R.A.  sponsors  the  Hockey  Club  and  two  auxiliary  organizations: 
Naiad  Club — a  synchronized  swimming  honorary  for  those  who 
meet  the  entrance  requirements;  Orchesis — a  dance  honorary  for 
those  who  are  interested  and  who  meet  the  entrance  requirements. 

Music 

In  addition  to  the  honorary  musical  organizations,  the  School  of 
Music  sponsors  the  following  groups: 

The  University  Choir 

The  Chapel  Choir 

The  Choral  Union 

The  University  Orchestra 

The  University  Chamber  Orchestra 

The  Marching  Band 

The  Concert  Band 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 

The  Opera  Theatre 

The  Opera  Workshop 

Brass,  String,  and  Woodwind  Ensembles 

Publications 

Two  recognized  student  publications  are  edited  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Student  Publications.  This  Board 
consists  of  six  faculty  members,  the  President  of  the  University 
(ex  officio),  and  six  student  members. 
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The  DePauw,  a  bi-weekly  newspaper,  expresses  student  opin¬ 
ion  and  prints  campus  news.  It  is  published  by  an  editorial  staff  of 
students  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  Student  Publications. 

The  Mirage,  issued  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  is  the  an¬ 
nual  pictorial  publication  of  the  student  body,  and  is  the  official 
student  record  of  extracurricular  activities  and  achievements. 

Portfolio,  edited  by  upperclassmen  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  English,  is  a  magazine  established  to  publish  the  seri¬ 
ous  literary  efforts  of  students  and  faculty.  It  is  normally  published 
twice  a  year. 


Radio  and  Television 

Opportunities  for  students  to  learn  all  phases  of  radio  broadcasting 
under  faculty  supervision  are  offered  in  the  organization  of  Station 
WGRE  on  the  campus.  Experience  in  television  production  is  gained 
through  speech  courses  and  the  facilities  of  a  commercial  television 
station. 


Speech  and  Theatre 
Debate 

An  extensive  program  of  intercollegiate  tournament  debating  and 
public  debate  on  the  campus  is  conducted  each  year.  The  debate  team 
is  divided  into  varsity  and  novice  divisions  to  provide  for  participa¬ 
tion  at  several  levels  of  experience.  University  representatives  debate 
with  teams  from  many  other  colleges  and  universities  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


Theatre 

The  DePauw  University  Little  Theatre  annually  produces  a  sea¬ 
son  of  four  plays  directed  by  the  Speech  Department  staff.  All  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  theatre  may  try  out  for  parts  in  the  casts.  One-act 
and  experimental  plays  are  produced  by  the  DePauw  Theatre  Work¬ 
shop  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Duzer 
Du. 
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Extemporaneous  Speaking  and  Oratory 

All  students  of  the  University  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
A.  W.  Moore  Award  in  Public  Speaking  and  for  the  Margaret  Noble 
Lee  (Class  of  1882)  Prize  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  Pretheologi- 
cal  students  may  compete  for  the  Lewis  Sermon  Award.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  is  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Association  and  all  eligi¬ 
ble  students  may  compete  annually  to  represent  the  University  in 
state  and  national  oratorical  contests. 


CHAPELS  AND  CONVOCATIONS 


DePauw  chapels  and  convocations  supplement  curricular  educa¬ 
tion  through  nonsectarian  worship  services  on  Wednesdays  and 
informative  lectures  on  Fridays.  Attendance  is  voluntary. 

Included  among  the  off-campus  speakers  of  1 966-67  are: 


Wednesday  Worship  Chapels 

Bishop’s  Players  Company,  California 
The  Reverend  Buckner  Coe,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Dr.  Evan  Crawford,  Chaplain,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Viktor  Frankl,  psychiatrist,  author,  Vienna,  Austria 

Dr.  Julian  Hartt,  Noah  Porter  Professor  of  Philosophical  Theology,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity 

Dr.  John  E.  Horner,  President,  Hanover  College 

Father  Francis  Kull,  St.  Paul’s  Catholic  Church,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Dr.  Orville  H.  McKay,  President,  Garrett  Theological  Seminary 

Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines,  Bishop  of  the  Indiana  Area  The  Methodist  Church 

Dr.  Everett  Tilson,  professor,  Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio 

The  Reverend  Daniel  Towler,  Lincoln  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Friday  Convocations 

Birch  Bayh,  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 
Alirio  Diaz,  Classic  Guitarist 

Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago 
John  Griffin,  novelist,  reporter,  humanitarian,  musicologist,  student  of  cultures, 
author  of  Black  Like  Me 
Indiana  University  Jazz  Ensemble 
Thubten  Jigme  Norbu,  brother  of  the  Dalai  Lama 

Dr.  Michael  B.  Petrovich,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Miss  Shanthi  Rangarao,  distinguished  Indian  educator,  social  worker,  and  writer 
Frans  Reynders,  mime 

Norman  St.  John-Stevas,  member  of  British  Parliament,  political  scientist,  Dan- 
forth  Visiting  Lecturer 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

This  section  constitutes  a  handbook  of  information  about  regula¬ 
tions,  requirements,  policies,  and  procedures  of  DePauw  University. 
All  regulations  are  in  force  from  the  first  day  of  residence  until  the 
student  leaves  the  campus  following  Commencement. 

As  responsible  members  of  the  community,  DePauw  students  are 
expected  to  maintain  the  highest  ideals  of  the  University. 

The  University  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  accidents  to  stu¬ 
dents  during  their  participation  in  out-of-class  and/or  leisure  time 
activities  such  as  individual  or  group  outings  (dates,  hayrides,  pic¬ 
nics,  etc.)  or  for  any  such  accident  involving  any  transportation 
facility. 

Absences 

Regular  attendance  at  class,  laboratory,  and  other  appointments 
for  which  credit  is  given  is  expected  of  all  students.  Since  the  Uni¬ 
versity  puts  a  premium  on  individualized  instruction  and  attempts  to 
assure  the  progress  of  students,  it  must  have  the  opportunity  to  direct 
their  studies  regularly. 

There  are  no  “allowed  cuts”  or  “free”  absences  from  class  sessions. 
Each  class  meeting  is  regarded  as  a  significant  educational  experience, 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  subject  matter  in  the 
given  course.  Failure  to  attend  class  is  regarded  as  an  omission  of  a 
step  in  the  educational  process  that  reflects  in  the  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  understanding.  The  extent  to  which  a  student  indulges  in 
voluntary  absence  from  class  is  clearly  his  own  responsibility. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  will  be  absences  from  class  because  of 
illness  or  other  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  In 
these  cases  the  Dean  of  Students  will  certify  to  the  validity  of  the 
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absences  upon  request  of  the  student  or  a  faculty  member.  Only 
upon  such  certification  will  instructors  give  reasonable  attention  and 
guidance  in  make-up  work.  However,  no  such  consideration  is  due 
in  cases  following  voluntary  absence  from  class.  Requests  for  valida¬ 
tion  of  absences  should  be  made  within  one  week  of  the  student’s 
return  to  class. 


Advisory  System 

The  advisory  system  is  designed  to  provide  a  close  relationship 
between  students  and  faculty  and  to  afford  guidance  in  the  student’s 
choice  of  courses.  The  personnel  deans  are  the  general  advisers  of 
students  throughout  their  college  course.  The  faculty  counselor  or 
adviser  confers  with  the  student  several  times  each  semester  to  pro¬ 
vide  academic  advice  and  approves  his  registrations  and  adjustments 
in  registration  before  they  are  filed  with  the  Registrar. 

Orientation  Program.  At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  the 
University  conducts  orientation  exercises  for  all  new  students.  A 
battery  of  tests  is  given  to  provide  a  basis  for  counseling  by  faculty 
members,  who  assist  new  students  in  planning  their  first-semester 
programs.  During  the  Orientation  Week  meetings,  students  learn 
about  the  University — its  traditions,  equipment,  regulations  and 
opportunities. 

Counselors  for  Freshmen.  During  Orientation  Week  each 
freshman  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  counselor,  who  advises  and  assists 
the  student  with  registration,  until  he  selects  an  adviser  in  his  major 
department. 

The  student  is  not  limited  to  the  counselor  to  whom  he  is  assigned 
during  Orientation  Week  or  to  the  adviser  of  his  choice.  He  may  also 
confer  with  other  faculty  members,  the  personnel  deans,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Testing  and  Research. 

Advisers.  Students  are  required  to  indicate  their  major  and  select 
an  adviser  in  the  major  department.  See  Major  under  Graduation 
Requirements,  Section  111 . 

Faculty  members  are  eligible  to  serve  as  advisers  when  they  have 
been  connected  with  the  University  at  least  one  year. 

Student’s  Course  Program.  The  adviser  and  student  plan  a 
program  of  study  to  meet  the  particular  needs  and  interests  of  the 
student  and  to  fulfill  graduation  requirements.  The  student  and  his 
adviser  are  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  class  programs  filed 
with  the  Registrar.  See  Graduation  Requirements,  Section  III. 
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Classification  of  Students 

Students  are  classified  under  one  of  five  groups:  undergraduate, 
graduate,  irregular,  special,  and  auditor. 

Undergraduate  Students  are  candidates  for  one  of  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  degrees.  For  more  definite  classification  they  are  divided  into 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes. 

For  Students  Entering  Before  September,  1965.  The  clas¬ 
sification  and  course  credit  earned  is  as  follows:  Freshman — less  than 
7.0;  Sophomore — 7.0  up  to  but  not  including  15.0;  Junior — 15.0 
up  to  but  not  including  23.0;  Senior — 23.0  up  to  graduation. 

For  Students  Entering  in  September,  1965  and  There¬ 
after.  The  classification  and  course  credit  earned  is  as  follows: 
Freshman — less  than  7.0;  Sophomore — 7.0  up  to  but  not  including 
15.5;  Junior — 15.5  up  to  but  not  including  24.0;  Senior — 24.0  up 
to  graduation. 


Discipline 

Matters  of  discipline  are  handled  by  the  Student  Court;  students 
involved  in  disciplinary  cases  are  asked  to  appear  in  person  before 
that  group.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  includes  cases  of  dishon¬ 
esty,  drinking,  immoral  or  improper  conduct,  violation  of  Univer¬ 
sity  rules,  or  any  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  penalties  recommended  by  the  Student  Court  may  be  proba¬ 
tion,  suspension,  dismissal,  or  other  action  it  sees  fit  to  take. 


Dishonesty 

Dishonesty  in  class  or  examination  is  regarded  as  an  offense  against 
the  University;  therefore  it  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  Student  Court 
upon  the  request  of  the  instructor  involved. 

Penalty  for  Dishonesty.  In  cases  of  dishonesty  handled  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  faculty  member  concerned  he  may  take  whatever  ac¬ 
tion  he  wishes  regarding  the  student’s  status  in  his  course.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  such  cases  for  the  student  to  be  dismissed  from  the  course 
with  a  grade  of  Dr. 

When  cases  of  dishonesty  are  referred  to  the  Student  Court  it  may 
recommend  whatever  action  appears  appropriate  to  the  Court  after 
a  hearing  has  been  conducted. 
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Dismissal 

Right  of  University  to  Dismiss.  Students  may  be  requested  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  because  of  a  poor  scholastic  record, 
immoral  conduct,  disregard  of  the  established  University  rules  and 
regulations,  or  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Honorable  Dismissal.  A  student  is  granted  honorable  dismissal 
when  he  withdraws  from  the  University,  provided  he  is  in  good 
standing  as  far  as  personal  character  and  conduct  are  concerned  and 
complies  with  the  procedure  for  withdrawal. 

A  student  is  not  granted  honorable  dismissal  if  he  withdraws  from 
the  University  while  on  probation  for  misconduct;  or  if  he  is  sus¬ 
pended  for  disciplinary  reasons;  or  if  he  is  dismissed  for  dishonesty, 
immoral  conduct,  disregard  for  the  established  University  rules  and 
regulations,  or  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity;  or  if  he  fails  to  comply  with  the  procedure  for  withdrawal. 

Scholastic  standing  has  no  bearing  on  honorable  dismissal.  A  stu¬ 
dent  who  fails  to  meet  scholastic  requirements  is  entitled  to  honor¬ 
able  dismissal  if  he  is  otherwise  in  good  standing. 

When  a  student  is  not  given  honorable  dismissal,  he  may  re-enter 
the  University  only  with  permission  from  the  proper  authorities: 

1.  Scholarship — Dean  of  the  University. 

2.  Discipline — Dean  of  Students. 

3.  Health — University  Physician. 


Drinking 

DePauw  University  opposes  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  by 
its  students.  The  possession  or  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  DePauw 
University  students  on  University  property  or  in  any  place  of  stu¬ 
dent  residence,  or  at  any  student  or  University-sponsored  function 
on  or  off  campus,  is  forbidden  and  is  subject  to  severe  disciplinary 
action  which  may  lead  to  dismissal  from  the  University. 

Misconduct  by  students  while  in  residence  at  DePauw  University, 
whether  or  not  the  University  is  in  session  and  whether  such  miscon¬ 
duct  takes  place  in  Greencastle  or  elsewhere,  is  subject  to  disciplinary 
action  which  may  lead  to  the  student’s  dismissal  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Persons  who  for  any  reason  feel  unwilling  or  unable  to  support 
this  standard  should  not  enroll  at  DePauw. 
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Eligibility 

For  Athletics.  To  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  outlined  by  the  Indiana 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  of  which  DePauw  University  is 
a  member.  He  must  also  be  a  regular  undergraduate  student.  In  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Association  rules,  the  health 
and  scholarship  interests  of  the  student  receive  primary  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Athletic  Board  is  the  final  authority  to  determine  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  students  for  athletic  teams. 

The  eligibility  requirements  for  other  student  activities  (see  be¬ 
low)  also  apply  to  intercollegiate  athletics.  However,  seniors  to  be 
eligible  for  varsity  athletics  may  carry  a  minimum  of  three  courses, 
if  this  will  enable  them  to  graduate.  All  other  students  must  carry 
the  regular  load  (a  minimum  of  three  and  one-half  courses)  to  be 
eligible  for  intercollegiate  athletics. 

For  Dean’s  List.  Eligibility  is  based  on  the  student’s  completing 
a  regular  load  with  a  3.5  average  or  better. 

For  Social  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Before  a  student  may 
be  initiated  into  a  social  fraternity  or  sorority,  he  must  meet  certain 
University  requirements  in  addition  to  those  of  the  organization.  The 
University  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  student  must  be  a  regular  undergraduate  during  the  se¬ 
mester  in  which  grades  for  eligibility  are  earned.  All  students 
must  carry  a  minimum  of  three  and  one-half  courses.  The 
number  of  credit  courses  carried  by  a  student  rather  than  the 
amount  of  course  credit  earned  determines  eligibility  for  initia¬ 
tion. 

2.  He  must  be  a  regular  undergraduate  student  at  the  time  of 
initiation. 

3.  He  may  not  be  initiated  while  on  disciplinary  probation. 

4.  He  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

If  a  fraternity  or  sorority  initiates  a  pledge  into  membership  with¬ 
out  obtaining  the  eligibility  status  from  the  appropriate  personnel 
dean,  that  fraternity  or  sorority  may  be  placed  on  probation  and  its 
privileges  to  pledge  or  initiate  may  be  suspended  temporarily. 

Eligibility  reports  are  not  available  during  the  first  and  last  two 
weeks  of  the  semester. 

For  Student  Activities.  To  be  eligible  for  activities,  a  student 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 
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1.  He  must  be  enrolled  as  a  regular  undergraduate  student.  A 
graduate  student  may  petition  to  be  declared  eligible  for  certain 
activities,  but  may  not  participate  in  intercollegiate  sports.  An 
irregular  or  special  student  is  not  eligible. 

2.  He  must  be  carrying  a  normal  student  load  during  the  current 
semester.  See  Semester  Course  Load  under  Credit ,  Section  III. 

3.  He  must  not  be  on  disciplinary  probation. 

The  responsible  head  of  each  organization  or  activity  must  have 
the  eligibility  of  student  participants  validated  by  the  Registrar,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Dean  of  the  University,  and  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 
Eligibility  reports  are  not  available  during  the  first  and  last  two 
weeks  of  the  semester. 

Examinations  in  Courses 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  a  previously  announced  examination 
may  be  permitted  by  the  instructor  to  make  it  up  only  if  the  absence 
is  validated  by  the  Dean  of  Students  within  a  week  after  returning 
to  the  class. 

Final  Examinations.  At  the  end  of  each  semester,  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  specified  in  the  University  calendar,  instructors  hold  such  ex¬ 
aminations  as  they  deem  proper  to  cover  the  course  work. 

The  examination  schedule  follows  the  rotative  plan  and  is  an¬ 
nounced  one  month  in  advance  of  the  final  examination  period. 

Final  examinations  may  not  be  given  at  any  time  other  than  that 
announced  in  the  schedule  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  University.  No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the 
final  examination  in  any  course  in  which  an  examination  is  a  require¬ 
ment  for  credit  in  the  course.  Normally  a  final  examination  should 
not  exceed  three  hours. 


Grades 

According  to  the  grading  system  adopted  by  the  faculty,  the 
grades  which  may  be  reported  when  courses  have  been  carried 
throughout  the  semester  are:  A,  B,  C,  D ,  E,  F ,  Inc ,  or  Def.  When  a 
student  has  been  officially  withdrawn  from  a  course  before  the  end 
of  the  semester,  a  W  or  Wf  may  be  reported.  When  a  student  has 
been  dropped  from  a  course  before  the  end  of  the  semester,  a  Dr  is  to 
be  reported. 

Grade  points  are  a  requirement  for  graduation  and  serve  as  a 
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method  of  statistical  weighting  for  purposes  of  calculation,  and  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  classification  and  scholastic  standing  of  all 
students.  Four  points  are  assigned  for  each  course  of  A;  three  for  each 
course  of  B;  two  for  each  course  of  C;  one  for  each  course  of  D;  none 
for  courses  of  Inc ,  W,  E,  F,  Wf,  Dr ,  Pass  (P) ,  or  Fail  (F) . 

The  significance  of  these  grades  and  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
them  are  described  in  the  Faculty  Handbook .  Brief  statements 
follow: 

A — an  achievement  of  exceptionally  high  merit. 

B — an  achievement  at  a  level  superior  to  the  basic  level. 

C — a  symbol  certifying  basic  achievement. 

D — an  achievement  which  falls  short  of  satisfying  the  quantita¬ 
tive  and  qualitative  requirements  yet  warrants  credit. 

E — a  conditional  failure.  When  an  E  is  reported,  the  instructor 
must  record  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  grade  card  the  reason  for  the 
grade  and  direct  stipulation  as  to  the  time  and  requirements  for  re¬ 
moving  the  E.  The  grade  given  upon  the  removal  of  E  may  become 
F  or  D,  but  not  higher  than  D.  If  an  E  is  not  removed  within  the 
time  limit,  the  instructor  must  report  an  F  to  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  corresponding  semester  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  time  limit  is  effective  even  though  the  student  is  not 
in  residence  the  following  year. 

F — the  achievement  fails  completely  to  meet  course  requirements. 

Inc  indicates  that  a  course  has  been  carried  through  the  semester 
but  lacks  completion  at  the  time  the  final  grade  is  due.  It  should  not 
be  given  for  work  that  is  below  passing,  or  for  failure  to  submit  work 
on  time  through  negligence;  it  should  be  given  only  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  intends  to  complete  the  course  within  the  time  limit  described 
below. 

When  an  Inc  is  reported,  the  instructor  must  record  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  grade  card  the  reason  for  the  grade  and  indicate  the  time 
and  requirement  for  removing  the  Inc .  The  endorsement  of  the  Dean 
of  the  University  must  be  obtained  on  the  card  by  the  instructor,  in¬ 
dicating  that  conditions  warrant  the  reporting  of  an  Inc.  Without 
the  Dean’s  endorsement  the  grade  card  may  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Registrar. 

An  Inc  may  be  removed  upon  completion  of  the  work  specified 
by  the  instructor,  provided  it  is  completed  and  the  final  grade  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Registrar  within  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  following 
semester.  Exceptions  are  made  for  the  required  physical  education 
courses,  which  may  be  completed  during  the  corresponding  semester 
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of  the  following  year,  when  the  incompleted  activities  are  in  season. 
No  other  exceptions  are  made  unless  the  student  has  advance  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Standing  for  an  extension  of 
time. 

The  grade  given  upon  the  removal  of  an  Inc  may  become  any 
grade  from  A  to  F.  If  an  Inc  is  not  removed  within  the  time  limit, 
and  if  the  student  has  not  been  given  an  extension  beyond  the  time 
limit,  the  instructor  must  report  a  final  grade  ( A  to  F)  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  eighth  week  of  the  following 
semester.  The  time  limit  is  effective  only  when  the  student  is  in  resi¬ 
dence  during  the  semester  in  which  the  work  is  scheduled  to  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

W  indicates  that  the  student  withdrew  from  a  course  before  the 
end  of  the  semester  and  was  passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  The 
grade  may  be  changed  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Scholastic  Standing.  A  petition  for  this  privilege  must  be  supported 
by  the  instructor’s  written  statement  that  it  is  possible  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  complete  the  course.  The  W  may  be  changed  to  any  grade 
from  A  to  F. 

Wf  indicates  that  the  student  withdrew  from  a  course  before  the 
end  of  the  semester  and  was  failing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  If  he 
withdraws  with  a  failing  mark  during  the  last  four  class  weeks  of  a 
semester,  his  grade  is  recorded  as  F. 

Dr  indicates  that  the  student  was  dropped  from  a  course  before 
the  end  of  the  semester  at  the  instructor’s  request  or  was  withdrawn 
from  the  course  by  a  dean.  Dr  is  a  failing  mark. 

Def  indicates  that  the  final  grade  is  deferred  because  it  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  work  done  in  succeeding  semesters,  even  though  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  completed  all  required  work  up  to  that  time.  Permission 
to  give  Def  in  a  course  must  be  secured  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of 
the  University  or  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Council.  Such 
permission  will  be  permanent. 

The  Def  should  be  changed  to  a  final  grade  as  soon  as  the  subse¬ 
quent  course  work  makes  it  possible  to  determine  the  grade.  A  Def 
may  be  changed  to  any  grade  from  A  to  F. 

Pass-Fail  Regulations.  Students  who  have  junior  or  senior 
classification  may  take  one  course  each  semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis. 
The  final  course  grade  will  be  either  Pass  or  Fail.  Such  a  course  will 
apply  toward  the  degree  for  which  the  student  is  working  as  elective 
credit  only  and  will  not  fulfill  any  specific  graduation  or  major 
requirement.  The  course  will  carry  full  credit  and  count  on  the  se- 
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mester  load  and  toward  the  total  number  of  courses  required  for 
graduation.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  student  must  indicate  the 
course  to  be  taken  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis.  No  change  may  be  made  to  or 
from  a  Pass-Fail  course  after  the  first  six  days  of  classes.  A  Pass  (P) 
grade  indicates  that  the  student  has  done  D  work  or  better  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  grade  standards  of  the  class.  Pass-Fail  courses  will 
not  be  counted  in  computing  the  student’s  scholastic  average.  How¬ 
ever,  a  Fail  ( F )  grade  in  a  Pass-Fail  course  will  be  counted  toward 
the  number  of  F  grades  permitted  under  present  requirements. 

Change  of  Grades.  The  grades  reported  to  the  Registrar  at  the 
end  of  a  semester  are  recorded  on  the  student’s  permanent  record, 
and  they  may  not  be  changed  except  by  one  of  three  procedures. 

1.  A  grade  of  E ,  Inc,  Def,  or  W  may  be  changed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

2.  A  grade  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  F  may  be  changed  only  upon  the  in¬ 
structor’s  request  and  with  the  written  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  the  University. 

3.  At  no  time  will  Pass-Fail  grades  ever  be  converted  to  regular 
grades. 

Final  Grade  Reports  to  Registrar.  Final  grades  are  due  in  the 
Registrar’s  Office  at  a  specified  time  following  final  examinations  in 
the  courses.  Final  grades  may  not  be  made  available  to  students  by 
anyone  until  the  deadline  has  passed  for  filing  them  with  the  Regis¬ 
trar,  except  grades  of  E,  F,  and  Inc  may  be  reported,  when  necessary 
and  feasible,  by  the  Registrar. 

Final  Grade  Reports  to  Parents.  When  final  grades  have  been 
recorded,  the  Registrar  sends  a  report  to  the  student’s  parents  or 
guardian. 

Progress  Reports.  Instructors  should  submit  progress  reports 
to  the  Dean  of  Students  the  last  day  of  the  seventh  week  of  the 
first  semester  for  all  freshmen,  and  for  upperclassmen  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  D,  E,  or  F.  On  the  last  day  of  the  seventh  week  of  the  second 
semester  only  grades  of  D,  E,  or  F  are  to  be  reported  for  all  students. 
Unsatisfactory  work  for  all  students  may  also  be  reported  at  any 
other  time  during  each  semester. 

Mid-semester  progress  reports  are  not  permanent  or  final,  but 
serve  as  a  basis  for  advising  students  of  their  progress.  Copies  are 
furnished  the  student,  his  faculty  adviser,  and  parents. 
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Library  Privileges 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  University  are  accorded  full  library 
privileges  and  are  encouraged  to  use  the  modern  facilities  provided. 

A  copy  of  the  Roy  O.  West  Library  Handbook  is  made  available 
to  all  entering  students.  They  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  contents  of  the  Handbook  and  to  observe  the  regulations 
indicated  therein.  A  system  of  fines  has  been  established  for  the  late 
return  of  books;  failure  on  the  part  of  a  student  to  pay  such  fines 
as  he  may  have  incurred  will  result  in  referral  of  the  bill  to  the 
Comptroller  for  collection,  under  University  regulations. 

Marriage  of  Students 

The  marriage  of  any  student  while  enrolled  in  the  University  must 
be  reported  in  advance  to  the  appropriate  personnel  dean  and  to  the 
parents  of  both  parties. 


Motor  Vehicles 
Automobiles 

No  students  or  groups  of  students  are  permitted  to  have  or  to  op¬ 
erate  motor  vehicles  except  in  special  cases  as  outlined  below.  These 
regulations  govern  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  trucks.  Permits  may 
be  requested  by  students  who  are  not  on  academic  warning,  and  by 
students  who  do  not  receive  financial  aid  from  the  University  as 
follows: 

1 .  Married  couples. 

2.  Students  living  in  their  own  homes  and  commuting  to  the 
campus. 

3.  Students  who  require  automobiles  for  gainful  employment. 

4.  Student  pastors  serving  a  church. 

5.  Students  whose  automobiles  can  be  shown  to  be  critically 
needed  by  recognized  activity  groups. 

6.  Seniors  who  have  completed  twenty-seven  or  more  courses. 

Students  who  apply  for  permits  may  obtain  the  necessary  form 
from  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Motorcycles 

All  motorized  cycles  of  any  type  must  be  registered  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Security  Officers. 
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Motor  vehicle  regulations  are  outlined  in  a  folder,  Motor  Vehicle 
Regulations,  obtainable  from  the  Dean  of  Students. 


Petitions 

Students  may  petition  for  any  of  the  following  privileges  which 
are  not  in  accord  with  regular  practice: 

1.  To  deviate  from  the  normal  student  course  load. 

2.  To  carry  a  normal  course  load  when  registering  late. 

3.  To  make  an  adjustment  in  registration  after  the  first  six  class 
days  of  the  semester. 

4.  To  vary  the  amount  of  course  credit  regularly  earned. 

5.  To  postpone  or  modify  graduation  requirements. 

6.  To  have  irregular  classification. 

7.  To  deviate  from  other  academic  regulations. 

Petition  blanks  are  available  in  the  Registrar’s  Office  and  should 
be  submitted  to  this  office.  No  petition  action  becomes  effective  until 
the  student  calls  in  person  to  acknowledge  the  action. 

Probation 

For  certain  irregularities  or  infractions  of  rules  students  may  be 
placed  on  probation  by  the  appropriate  personnel  dean  or  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Student  Court.  It  may  be  lifted  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  it  was  imposed. 

Students  on  disciplinary  probation  are  not  eligible  for  initiation 
into  social  fraternities  and  sororities.  Students  are  also  not  eligible 
for  intercollegiate  athletics,  intramural  participation,  or  to  be  officers 
of  organizations  or  candidates  for  dramatic,  music,  athletic,  and 
student  governing  activities. 

Reasons  for  Probation.  A  student  may  be  placed  on  probation 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  Removal  from  class  by  a  dean  at  the  instructor’s  request  because 
of  repeated  absences  or  unsatisfactory  attitude  or  work. 

2.  Removal  from  class  because  of  dishonesty. 

3.  Misconduct  or  disregard  of  established  University  rules  and 
regulations. 

4.  Admission  to  the  University  with  an  unsatisfactory  discipli¬ 
nary  record. 
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Registration 

All  students  must  register  in  person  by  filing  their  course  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  Registrar  and  paying  fees  to  the  Comptroller  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dates  and  instructions  announced  in  the  printed  Schedule 
of  Classes  issued  each  semester.  Students  who  do  not  complete  their 
registration  by  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  within  the  specific 
dates  will  be  charged  ten  dollars  as  a  late  registration  fee.  The  act  of 
registration  indicates  that  the  student  intends  to  comply  with  Uni¬ 
versity  regulations. 

Students  may  not  register  after  the  second  week  of  the  semester. 
After  the  first  week  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic 
Standing  is  required  for  late  registration  and  for  permission  to  carry 
a  full  course  load. 

Adjustments  in  Registration.  Students  are  expected  to  attend 
all  classes  for  which  they  have  registered  unless  they  have  filed  a 
program  adjustment  with  the  Registrar.  All  adjustments  must  be 
completed  and  filed  in  this  office  within  the  first  six  class  days  of  the 
semester. 

After  the  first  six  class  days,  adjustments  may  be  made  only  with 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Standing;  after  the  third 
week  adjustments  may  not  be  made  if  they  involve  entering  new 
courses.  See  Petitions. 

A  student  may  not  alter  his  program  until  he  has  completed  the 
adjustment  procedure  in  the  Registrar’s  Office.  An  instructor  should 
not  consider  a  student  withdrawn  from  a  course  until  he  receives  a 
cancellation  or  withdrawal  card  from  the  Registrar. 

When  a  student  withdraws  from  a  course  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  semester,  a  cancellation  card,  which  requires  no  report, 
is  sent  to  the  instructor.  After  the  first  four  weeks,  a  withdrawal  card 
is  sent  which  must  be  returned  immediately  with  the  grade  card  to 
the  Registrar. 


Transcripts  of  Credits 

A  transcript  of  credits  furnished  by  the  University  includes  all 
the  information  on  the  student’s  record  pertaining  to  credit  and 
grades.  In  the  case  of  an  undergraduate  or  nongraduate,  the  tran¬ 
script  bears  a  statement  of  status  at  the  time  it  is  issued;  in  the  case 
of  a  graduate  it  shows  the  degree  received  and  the  date  it  was 
awarded.  Transcripts  also  include  any  transfer  credits  accepted. 

An  official  transcript  bears  the  Registrar’s  signature  and  the  Uni- 
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versity  seal;  an  unofficial  transcript  does  not  bear  the  University  seal. 
The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  for  its  accuracy  after  it 
leaves  the  Registrar’s  Office.  No  transcripts  or  official  statements  of 
student  records  are  sent  until  all  student  accounts  are  paid.  See  Stu¬ 
dent  Financial  Obligations  under  Student  Expenses ,  Section  III. 

Cost  of  Transcripts.  Graduates  of  1935  or  later  are  entitled  to 
one  free  copy  after  graduation  in  addition  to  the  copy  mailed  to  par¬ 
ents  immediately  following  Commencement.  Only  one  free  tran¬ 
script  will  be  issued  while  a  student  is  in  residence.  Each  additional 
copy  will  cost  one  dollar. 

An  application  form  (for  teachers’  certificate,  medical  board, 
nursing  board,  law  association,  etc.)  which  requires  a  complete  list 
of  credits  is  regarded  as  a  transcript  and  fees  are  the  same  as  for 
transcripts. 

Withdrawal  From  Courses  or  From  the  University 

Withdrawal  From  Courses.  Students  should  not  discontinue 
attending  courses  for  which  they  are  registered  unless  they  have  filed 
program  adjustments  with  the  Registrar.  If  a  student  withdraws 
from  a  course  without  following  the  proper  procedure,  he  may  be 
given  a  grade  of  F  (see  below)  in  the  course. 

Credit  and  Grades  Given  Upon  Withdrawal.  Normally  no 
credit  is  given  in  courses  from  which  a  student  withdraws.  See 
Grades  in  this  section. 

Withdrawal  From  the  University.  All  students,  except  grad¬ 
uating  seniors,  who  know  at  the  end  of  a  semester  that  they  will  not 
return  the  following  semester  are  asked  to  notify  the  Registrar. 

When  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  during  a 
semester,  he  should  report  at  once  to  the  Registrar  and  to  the  person¬ 
nel  dean  having  jurisdiction  over  him.  If  the  withdrawal  procedure 
is  not  completed,  the  student  is  not  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal. 
See  Honorable  Dismissal  in  this  section. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Curriculum  and  Credit 

On  July  1,  1965,  DePauw  University  converted  from  variable 
credit  hours  to  a  course,  a  half-course,  and  a  quarter-course  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  unit  of  work  (one  course)  is  approximately  equiva¬ 
lent  to  four  semester  hours.  The  number  of  class  meetings  per  week 
in  each  course  is  flexible. 

Credit.  The  unit  of  credit  for  a  semester  is  a  course  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  four  semester  hours.  Credit  for  each 
course  is  indicated  after  its  title  on  the  following  pages. 

The  requirements  for  earning  a  course  credit  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  methods  used.  For  additional  in¬ 
formation,  see  Credit  under  Graduation  Requirements ,  Section  III. 

In  some  cases  when  laboratory  periods  constitute  a  part  of  a 
course,  the  number  of  class  hours  and  laboratory  hours  is  indicated 
parenthetically  in  the  italicized  notes  following  the  course  descrip¬ 
tion;  e.g.,  (3-3),  (2-6),  (1-4),  signifying  three  class  periods  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory,  two  class  periods  and  six  hours  of  labora¬ 
tory,  or  one  class  period  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Regulations  Covering  Courses 

A  Schedule  of  Classes ,  published  each  semester,  lists  the  courses 
offered,  the  time  of  meetings,  the  rooms,  and  the  instructors. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  an  announced 
course  for  which  fewer  than  five  students  register.  It  also  reserves 
the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  students  in  a  class  when  limited 
enrollment  is  advantageous. 
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Course  Numbers.  Courses  numbered  100-199  are  primarily  for 
freshmen;  200-299  for  sophomores;  300-399  for  juniors;  400-499 
for  seniors;  500-599  for  graduate  students.  The  course  number,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  minimum  classification  requirement,  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  registration  of  students  with  classification  beyond  that 
implied  by  the  number. 

Odd  numbers  (101,  203,  407)  usually  designate  first- semester 
courses;  even  numbers  (104,  306,  410),  second-semester  courses. 
Hyphenated  numbers  (101-102)  indicate  that  the  course  is  offered 
throughout  the  year. 

Course  numbers  for  primary  applied  music  subjects  are  explained 
under  Music . 

Prerequisites.  The  general  minimum  course  prerequisites  are: 
classification  equal  to  or  beyond  that  signified  by  the  course  number, 
and  the  instructor’s  permission,  indicated  by  his  signature.  Ad¬ 
ditional  prerequisites  follow  the  course  descriptions. 
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Staff:  Professor  McKee  (Lieutenant  Colonel)  (Head); 

Assistant  Professors  Hall  (Major) ,  Weston  (Major) ; 
Administrative  Assistants  Repp  (Technical  Sergeant),  Shierry 
(Technical  Sergeant),  Butler  (Staff  Sergeant). 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  supervised  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  has  a  two-part  curriculum:  basic  (General 
Military  Course)  and  advanced  (Professional  Officer  Course) .  Each 
requires  two  years  for  completion.  This  voluntary  program  offers 
male  students  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for  reserve  commissions  in 
the  USAF.  Courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies 
are  appropriate  to  DePauw’s  liberal  arts  tradition  and  emphasize 
leadership,  management,  and  problem-solving  techniques. 

Entrance  requirements  are:  (1)  male  citizenship  in  the  United 
States;  (2)  physical  qualification  under  Air  Force  standards;  (3) 
regular  enrollment  at  DePauw  University;  (4)  age  not  more  than 
twenty-five  at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  the  advanced  program. 

Students  who  are  veterans  or  who  have  previous  ROTC  training 
may  be  exempted  from  portions  of  the  basic  training.  Credit  for 
previous  military  training  is  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Aerospace  Studies. 

Students  desiring  admission  to  the  advanced  course  must  apply 
voluntarily  by  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year.  The  Dean  of  the 
University  and  the  Head  of  the  Department  make  all  selections.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  be  admitted  to  the  advanced  course  by  completing  the 
basic  course  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  or  by  completing 
a  six  weeks’  field  training  course  held  in  the  summer  preceding  the 
junior  year. 

All  General  Military  Course  students  must  attend  one  hour  per 
week  of  Corps  Training  during  each  semester  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  However,  they  spend  only  one  semester  of  each 
year  in  actual  military  classes.  During  the  first  semester  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  students  participate  in  Corps  Training  only.  During  the 
second  semester  students  attend  classes  two  hours  per  week  in  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  program  plus  one  hour  per  week  of  Corps  Train¬ 
ing.  The  sophomore  year  is  identical  except  in  inverse  order.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Professional  Officer  Course  attend  classes  three  hours  a 
week  plus  one  hour  per  week  of  supervised  research. 
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Students  who  complete  the  General  Military  Course  and  enroll  in 
the  Professional  Officer  Course  are  required  to  attend  a  four- weeks’ 
summer  training  camp.  The  four- weeks’  camp  must  be  attended  the 
summer  preceding  the  senior  year.  Students  who  do  not  complete  the 
General  Military  Course,  wishing  to  enroll  in  the  Professional  Officer 
Course,  must  attend  a  six- weeks’  summer  camp.  The  six- weeks* 
summer  camp  must  be  completed  prior  to  enrollment  in  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Officer  Course. 

The  Air  Force  furnishes  the  necessary  uniforms,  textbooks,  and 
supplies  for  the  basic  and  advanced  courses  and  for  the  summer 
camps.  A  deposit  of  $  1 0,  required  of  each  student  before  the  uniform 
and  textbooks  are  issued,  is  refunded  when  these  items  are  returned  to 
the  University  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  Any  loss  is  deducted 
from  the  deposit.  Advanced  students  are  paid  approximately  $40 
monthly  and  receive  an  officer’s  uniform. 

Participation  in  the  Professional  Officer  Course  requires  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  This  enlistment  provides  deferment 
from  the  Selective  Service  Program. 

Graduates  who  complete  the  Professional  Officer  Course  are  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  either  four  or  five  years  as  commissioned  officers  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  specific  tour  of  duty  is  determined 
by  the  students.  Those  who  choose  a  flying  category  serve  five  years 
including  the  year  spent  in  flight  training.  Future  personnel  require¬ 
ments  determine  the  exact  number  of  officers  to  be  commissioned 
in  all  categories.  Specialized  training  in  many  fields  is  available  after 
graduation. 

101-102.  GENERAL  MILITARY  COURSE.  0  course  first  semester 

(Formerly  General  Military  Education )  y2  course  second  semester 

An  introductory  course  exploring  the  causes  of  present  world  conflict  as  they 
affect  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Includes  analysis  of  democracy  and  com¬ 
munism,  the  United  States  power  position  in  world  affairs,  the  armed  forces  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy,  missions  and  functions  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
student’s  relation  to  United  States  world  commitments.  Prerequisite :  permission 
of  Head  of  Department.  Two  meetings  a  week  during  the  second  semester,  and 
one  hour  of  Corps  Training  a  week  each  semester. 

201-202.  GENERAL  MILITARY  COURSE.  course  first  semester 

(Formerly  General  Military  Education )  0  course  second  semester 

A  comparative  study  of  world  military  forces  to  include  Free  World  land  and 
naval  forces,  Free  World  air  forces,  communist  military  systems,  and  trends  in 
the  development  and  employment  of  military  power.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
Head  of  Department.  Two  meetings  a  week  during  the  first  semester,  and  one 
hour  of  Corps  Training  a  week  each  semester. 
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301-202.  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 
(Formerly  Professional  Officer  Education ) 

A  survey  of  the  nature  of  war ;  development  of  airpower  in  the  United  States ; 
mission  and  organization  of  the  Defense  Department ;  Air  Force  concepts,  doctrine, 
and  employment ;  astronautics  and  space  operations ;  and  the  future  development 
of  aerospace  power.  Includes  the  United  States  space  programs,  vehicles,  systems, 
and  problems  in  space  exploration.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment.  Three  meetings  and  one  hour  of  supervised  research  a  week. 

401-402.  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 
(Formerly  Professional  Officer  Education) 

A  study  of  professionalism,  leadership,  and  management.  Includes  the  meaning 
of  professionalism,  professional  responsibilities,  the  military  justice  system,  leader¬ 
ship  theory,  functions,  problem  solving,  and  management  tools,  practices,  and  con¬ 
trols.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  Head  of  Department.  Three  meetings  and  one 
hour  of  supervised  research  a  week. 


ART 

Staff:  Professors  Winsey*  (Head),  French;  Associate 
Professors  Boone**,  Peeler;  Assistant  Professor  Meehan. 

Majors  are  offered  in  studio  art  and  in  art  history.  A  major  in 
studio  art  must  include  a  minimum  of  sixteen  fractional  courses  or 
a  combination  of  fractional  and  full  courses,  and  two  full  courses 
or  four  fractional  courses  in  art  history.  Art  151-152,  251-252,  and 
461-462  are  required.  Students  majoring  in  art  history  must  take 
two  courses  in  studio  art  and  all  the  art  history  courses  except  210, 
and  designated  courses  in  the  classics,  philosophy,  literature,  and 
history.  Candidates  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  should  consult  with 
the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Talented  art  students  are  granted  advanced  standing  upon  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  portfolio  of  their  art  work,  recommendations  from  high 
school  art  teachers,  and  an  interview  and  possible  examination  held 
in  the  DePauw  Art  Center. 

Art  History  Courses 

101-102.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ART  HISTORY.  course  each  semester 

First  semester:  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Sume¬ 
rian,  Aegean,  Greek,  Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and 
Gothic  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Second  semester :  Italian  and  North¬ 
ern  Renaissance,  Baroque,  nineteenth  century  and  twentieth  century  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting.  Illustrated  lectures. 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 

**  On  a  Great  Lakes  Association  grant  leave  first  semester 
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210.  ART  STUDY  TOUR.  1-2  courses 

Offered  during  the  summer  by  a  DePauw  University  Art  Department  staff 
member.  At  least  fifty  days  are  spent  abroad  studying  painting,  architecture,  and 
sculpture.  Lectures  and  outside  reading  supplement  the  written  report  and  exam¬ 
ination.  The  amount  of  credit,  based  on  quality  and  quantity  of  research  completed, 
is  determined  by  the  staff  member.  Credit  must  be  applied  for  before  the  trip  begins, 
and  the  written  report  and  examination  must  be  completed  within  the  first  eight 
weeks  of  the  following  semester. 

301.  RENAISSANCE  AND  FRENCH  AND  y2- 1  course 

ENGLISH  PAINTING. 

A.  The  historical  growth  of  the  arts  in  Italy  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  High  Renaissance.  An  analytical  approach  to  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
arts.  Representing  the  Renaissance  are  such  masters  as  Giotto,  Masaccio,  Fra 
Angelico,  Botticelli,  da  Vinci,  Fra  Lippi,  Michelangelo,  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and 
Raphael.  Illustrated  lectures  and  colored  prints.  B.  A  survey  of  the  principal 
schools  of  painting  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  contemporary  art,  including  the 
French,  English,  and  American  artists.  Emphasis  is  on  the  more  recent  “isms” 
from  Impressionism  through  Surrealism.  Corot,  Millet,  Ingres,  Constable,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Manet,  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Rossetti,  Whistler,  Homer,  and  Dali  are 
some  of  the  masters  considered.  Illustrated  lectures  and  colored  prints.  Nonmajors 
may  take  A  or  B  or  both. 

402.  AMERICAN  ART.  1  course 

American  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  with  emphasis  on  their  ante¬ 
cedents.  An  historical  approach  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present.  The 
formation  of  typical  American  style.  Prerequisite:  one  preceding  course  in  art 
history  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Studio  Courses 

151-152.  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN.  y2~  1  course  each  semester 

A.  An  introduction  to  fundamentals  of  drawing.  Analysis  and  rendering  of  line, 
form,  tone,  and  color  from  still  life,  cast,  buildings,  nature,  heads,  and  costume 
models.  Principles  of  construction,  perspective,  light,  and  shade.  Media  are  pencil, 
conte  crayon,  charcoal,  pastel,  and  Wolff’s  pencil.  Drawing  from  model,  nature, 
cast,  and  still  life.  B.  Study  of  design  as  to  its  elements.  Work  in  abstract  and  pic¬ 
torial  forms.  Color  is  approached  with  reference  to  its  scientific  background,  both 
physical  and  psychological,  and  its  artistic  application.  Actual  practice  of  principles 
of  design  and  color  in  everyday  life.  Nonmajors  may  take  A  or  B  or  both. 

251-252.  FIGURE  DRAWING.  z/i  course  each  semester 

Study  of  the  human  figure,  skeleton,  and  muscular  analysis  in  understandable 
terminology.  Practical  application  of  figure  and  the  lessons  it  teaches.  Work  done 
directly  from  human  figure.  Prerequisite :  Art  151-152. 

255-256.  BEGINNING  PAINTING.  J4-1  course  each  semester 

(Formerly  255 ) 

A  basic  understanding  and  practice  of  a  variety  of  painting  media,  water  color, 
oil,  and  casein.  Designed  for  the  beginning  student  in  still  life,  life,  landscape,  and 
abstract  painting.  Majors  take  the  full  course.  No  prerequisite  for  nonmajors.  Pre¬ 
requisite  for  majors:  Art  151-152. 
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265.  SCULPTURE.  y~\  course 

Offers  experience  in  the  basic  methods  of  creating  three-dimensional  art :  carv¬ 
ing  (in  wood  and  stone),  modeling  in  clay,  and  casting  in  plaster.  Welded  sculp¬ 
ture  and  other  forms  of  construction  may  be  attempted  depending  on  circumstances. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

351-352.  COMMERCIAL  DESIGN  AND  54-1  course  each  semester 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Basic  principles  of  design  and  drawing  as  applied  to  specific  commercial  art 
problems,  involving  layout  and  comprehensive  presentation.  Lectures  and  critiques 
by  outstanding  members  of  the  various  commercial  art  fields.  Field  trips  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  art  studios,  publishers,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Art  151-152  or  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor. 

353-354.  CERAMICS.  54- 1  course  each  semester 

Acquaints  the  student  with  ceramic  processes — the  making  of  pottery  by  the 
coil,  slab,  and  wheel  methods,  techniques  of  glazing  and  decorating,  and  firing  a 
kiln.  The  second  semester  includes  in  some  depth  a  study  of  the  composition  of 
clays  and  glazes.  Art  353  must  precede  354.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

357-358.  PRINT  MAKING.  (Formerly  357 )  54- 1  course  each  semester 

Line  engraving,  etching,  dry  point,  aquatint,  mezzotint,  hard  and  soft  ground 
textures,  lithography,  woodcuts,  color  prints  in  all  media.  Experimental  studies 
in  complex  combinations  of  techniques.  Fine  printing  and  Renaissance  technical 
methods.  Contemporary  styles  of  expression  and  research  in  new  forms.  Majors 
take  the  full  course.  Prerequisite:  Art  151-152. 

453-454.  ADVANCED  PAINTING.  54-1  course  each  semester 

(Formerly  453 ) 

Advanced  painting  in  old  and  new  media  such  as  egg  tempera,  oil,  fresco, 
gouache,  water  color,  casein,  and  plastic  paint.  Attention  is  given  to  individual 
tendencies.  Prerequisite:  Art  252  and  256. 

455-456.  ADVANCED  COMMERCIAL  DESIGN  y2- 1  course  each  semester 
AND  ILLUSTRATION. 

Extension  of  Art  352  with  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  a  professionally  ac¬ 
ceptable  portfolio.  Prerequisite :  Art  352. 

457-458.  ADVANCED  PRINT  MAKING.  54-1  course  each  semester 

(Formerly  457 ) 

Advanced  work  in  line  engraving,  etching,  dry  point,  aquatint,  mezzotint,  hard 
and  soft  ground  textures,  lithography,  woodcuts,  color  prints  in  all  media.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  individual  tendencies.  Prerequisite:  Art  358. 

461-462.  ART  PROJECTS.  54-1  course  each  semester 

Advanced  work  in  one  of  the  following  fields  :  A,  Art  History ;  B,  Commerical 
Art;  C,  Fine  Arts;  D,  Ceramics  or  Crafts;  E,  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  senior 
classification  and  a  major  in  art.  Class  meetings  and  studio  arranged. 


Art  Area  Courses 

171.  VISUAL  EXPRESSION.  (Formerly  Fundamentals  of  Art )  54  course 

A  lecture  and  discussion  course.  Designed  for  the  liberal  arts  student  with 
basic  artistic  concepts,  materials,  and  proceses,  including  the  recognition  and 
understanding  of  media  and  techniques  in  drawing,  graphics,  painting,  ceramics, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  Offered  second  semester. 
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173.  VISUAL  EXPRESSION.  (Formerly  Essential  Skills )  1  course 

A  lecture ,  discussion,  and  studio  course.  A  study  of  the  background  of  art  pro¬ 
cedures  and  techniques.  Develops  an  appreciation  of  art  through  practical  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  color,  sketching,  painting,  lettering,  designing,  and  drawing. 
Not  open  to  art  majors. 

275-276.  COMPOSITION  AND  y2  course  each  semester 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

#  A  basic  course  in  photography  and  the  principles  of  composition.  Much  prac¬ 
tical  experience  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  student’s  own  camera  in  taking  a  wide 
variety  of  subject  matter.  Dark  room  work — developing  film,  printing,  enlarging 
pictures — is  also  included.  Art  275  must  precede  276. 

374.  CRAFTS.  y2- 1  course 

Offers  the  student  a  variety  of  techniques  in  handicraft.  Work  in  wood,  metal, 
clay,  papier-mache,  leather,  and  other  media.  Deals  with  application  of  artistic 
principles  to  functional  objects.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

400.  ART  TEACHING  METHODS.  y2- 1  course 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  seeking  a  teaching  certificate  in 
art  Includes  lesson  planning,  courses  of  study,  sources  of  supplies  and  equipment 
used  in  teaching  art.  Prerequisite :  junior  or  senior  classification  or  a  major  in  art. 
Offered  first  semester  in  alternate  years. 

400EL.  ART  TEACHING  METHODS  FOR  y2- 1  course 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Designed  to  familiarize  the  prospective  classroom  teacher,  or  teacher  of  art  in 
the  elementary  grades,  with  methods  of  teaching.  Stresses  curriculum  planning 
and  organization  and  utilization  of  materials  and  techniques.  Prerequisite :  junior 
or  senior  classification. 
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Staff:  Professors  Welch  (Emeritus),  Youse  (Head); 
Associate  Professor  Adams;  Assistant  Professor  Fletcher; 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Goldstrohm. 

A  major  in  botany  consists  of  a  minimum  of  eight  courses  which 
should  include  101-102,  208,  211,  212,  302,  and  303.  With  the 
consent  of  the  adviser,  two  courses  in  related  subjects  may  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Zoology  301,  312,  404  and  Chemistry  301,  302  are  highly 
recommended. 

A  major  in  bacteriology  should  include  courses  151-152,  201, 
252,  303,  351,  and  455-456.  Chemistry  103,  104,  301,  and  302 
are  highly  recommended. 

Majors  should  elect  French,  German,  or  Russian  as  the  foreign 
language. 
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Courses  in  Botany 

101-102.  GENERAL  BOTANY.  1  course  each  semester 

An  introductory  study  of  the  relationship,  structure,  physiology,  ecology,  and 
economics  of  plants.  Students  zvho  have  had  General  Studies  143  may  not  take 
Botany  101-102.  (3-3) 

105.  ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  y2  course 

Woody  plants  which  may  be  used  in  landscaping  are  studied.  The  principles 
of  landscape  gardening  are  considered,  together  with  the  preparation  of  a  land¬ 
scape  design.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (1-3) 

106.  BOTANY  IN  RELATION  TO  DAILY  LIFE.  course 

Designed  to  give  students  practical  information  concerning  plants  and  plant 
products.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

201.  PLANT  MICROTECHNIQUE.  Yi  course 

A  study  of  reagents,  stains,  staining  processes,  and  the  most  commonly  used 
methods  of  preparing  algae,  fungi,  (including  bacteria,  molds,  mildews,  yeasts, 
as  well  as  larger  fungi),  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  and  seed  plants  for  micro¬ 
scopical  examination.  Prerequisite:  Botany  101  or  Bacteriology  151.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  (1-3) 

208.  TAXONOMY  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  the  taxonomy  of  the  vascular  plants.  Objectives  include: 
the  acquisition  of  a  familiarity  with  terminology,  literature,  use  of  keys,  botanical 
nomenclature,  bases  of  plant  relationship,  and  selected  families  and  genera.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Botany  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
(3-3) 

211.  COMPARATIVE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  1  course 

NONVASCULAR  PLANTS. 

A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  anatomy,  reproduction,  development,  and 
unusual  biological  activities  of  the  algae,  fungi,  slime  molds,  mosses,  and  liver¬ 
worts.  Prerequisite :  Botany  102  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  (3-3) 

212.  COMPARATIVE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  1  course 

VASCULAR  PLANTS. 

A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  anatomy,  reproduction,  development,  and 
geological  history  of  the  psilophytes,  club  mosses,  horsetails,  ferns,  cycadophytes, 
coniferophytes,  and  flowering  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  102  or  211  or  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (3-3) 

302.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  normal  physiological  plant  processes  and  their  relation  to  plant 
structure.  Prerequisite :  Botany  101.  Chemistry  103  or  permission  of  instructor. 
One  hour  of  independent  study  a  week.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (2-3) 

303.  MYCOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY.  1  course 

A  survey  of  the  classification,  life  cycles,  and  economic  importance  of  the  fungi. 
Species  important  in  agriculture,  medicine,  industry,  and  basic  research  are  studied. 
Prerequisite :  Botany  102  or  211,  or  Bacteriology  152.  One  hour  of  independent 
study  a  week.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (2-3) 
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400.  TEACHING  OF  BIOLOGY.  y2  course 

Deals  with  the  principles  and  problems  of  teaching  biology.  Prerequisite :  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor. 

403-404.  ADVANCED  BOTANY.  1  course  each  semester 

Research  and  reading  in  some  special  field :  A,  Anatomy ;  B,  Ecology ;  C,  Mor¬ 
phology;  D,  Mycology;  E,  Pathology;  F,  Physiology;  G,  Taxonomy.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  two  years  of  botany  and  permission  of  instructor.  Two  hours  of  independent 
study  a  week.  (1-3) 


Courses  In  Bacteriology 

151-152.  INTRODUCTORY  BACTERIOLOGY.  1  course  each  semester 
Designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  foundation  in  bacteriology.  (3-3) 

201.  PLANT  MICROTECHNIQUE.  See  Botany  201. 

252.  DETERMINATIVE  BACTERIOLOGY.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  different  groups  of  bacteria  and  systems  of  classification.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Bacteriology  151-152  and  permission  of  instructor.  One  hour  of  independent 
study  a  week.  (2-3) 

303.  MYCOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY.  See  Botany  303. 

351.  IMMUNOLOGY.  1  course 

A  study  of  basic  principles  of  immunology  as  applied  to  bacterial  diseases.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Bacteriology  151-152,  permission  of  instructor,  and  certified  immuni¬ 
zation  against  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  within  the  last  year.  One  hour  of  inde¬ 
pendent  study  a  week.  (2-3) 

455-456.  ADVANCED  BACTERIOLOGY.  1  course  each  semester 

Research  or  reading  in  some  special  field :  A,  Antibiotics ;  B,  Bacterial  Cytol¬ 
ogy  ;  C,  Bacteriology  of  Foods ;  D,  Bacteriology  of  Water  and  Sewage ;  E,  Dairy 
Bacteriology;  F,  Soil  Bacteriology;  G,  Pathogenic  Organisms;  H,  Bacterial 
Genetics;  J,  Bacterial  Physiology;  K,  Viruses  and  Bacteriophages.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  252  or  351.  May  be  repeated  with  a  change  in  topics  for  a  maximum 
of  three  courses.  Two  hours  of  independent  stxidy  a  week.  (1-3) 


Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  ADVANCED  BOTANY  or  1  course  each  semester 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

A  supervised  laboratory  and  reading  course.  Problems  in  advance  of  the  work 
required  in  undergraduate  courses  are  assigned  and  the  student  is  expected  to 
develop  the  ability  of  performing  original  research  in  the  subject  selected.  A  stu¬ 
dent  may  elect  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects  in  any  semester :  A,  Anatomy ; 
B,  Bacteriology;  C,  Morphology;  D,  Physiology;  E,  Taxonomy;  F,  Ecology;  G, 
Mycology.  Prerequisite:  the  undergraduate  course  in  the  same  field.  One  course 
for  each  subject  taken.  Offered  when  needed. 

505-506.  READING  COURSE.  course  each  semester 

Reading  in  history,  current  literature,  bacterial  genetics,  bacterial  physiology, 
phytogeography,  paleobotany,  and  other  subjects  not  covered  by  sheduled  courses. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  With  a  change  of  subject  matter  this  course 
may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

599.  THESIS. 

Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 


2  courses 
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Staff:  Professors  Cook  (Head) ,  Burkett,  Ricketts;  Associate 
Professors  McFarland,  Schwartz;  Assistant  Professors 
MacLean,  George;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Beres; 
Graduate  Laboratory  Assistants  Eklund, 

Jaeger,  Romanet,  Thoennes. 


Students  majoring  in  chemistry  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  their 
studies  in  graduate  school  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional 
work  in  this  branch  of  science  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a 
major  by  completing  the  following  courses:  Chemistry  103,  104, 
210,  either  301,  302  or  303,  304,  any  two-course  sequence  in  general 
physics,  and  either  Chemistry  308  or  309.  If  Chemistry  105  is 
taken,  it  will  be  the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  103  and  104  in  the 
completion  of  the  major. 

Candidates  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  should  consult  with  their 
academic  adviser. 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  who  plan  to  continue  their  studies 
in  graduate  school  or  to  enter  the  fields  of  industrial  chemistry  should 
arrange  their  undergraduate  courses  as  outlined  below.  This  pro¬ 
gram  conforms  to  the  standards  set  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  the  training  of  chemists. 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Chemistry  103,  104 

1 

1 

Chemistry  303,  304 

..  1 

1 

or 

Math,  or  elective  . 

..  1 

0 

*  Chemistry  105,  210 

1 

1 

**  Chemistry  210  . . . . 

..  0 

1 

English  100  or  . . . 

.  1 

0 

German  201-202  . . 

..0-1 

0-1 

Gen.  Studies  101 

1 54 

0 

Physics  221-222  . . 

..  1 

1 

Math.  151  or  161, 

Phys.  Educ . 

..  34 

34 

152  or  162  . 

.  1 

1 

434 

434 

German  101-102  . . . 

.0-1 

0-1 

Elective  . 

.  0 

1 

Phys.  Educ . 

.  34 

34 

43^ 

AYi 

*  For  the  advanced  standing  students.  Admission  by  examination. 
**  If  taken  during  freshman  year,  an  elective  may  be  substituted. 
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Summer  Between 
Junior  and  Senior  Years 
*  Research . 8  weeks  (full  time) 

/ 


Junior  Year 


First  Second 
Semester  Semester 
Courses  Courses 


Chemistry  309,  310. .  1 


Social  science .  1 

Phil.-Rel. 

or  Fine  Arts .  1 

Chemistry  305  .  54 

**  Chemistry  307  .  0 

Humanities  .  0 

Speech  .  54 

Elective .  0 

~ 


1 

1 

0 

0 

54 

1 

0 

4 


Senior  Year 

First  Second 
Semester  Semester 
Courses  Courses 

Chemistry  401  ....  54  0 

Chemistry  403  ....  1  0 

Chemistry  404  ....  0  1 

*  Chemistry  405-406  54-1  54-1 

Physics  elective  ....  1  1 

Elective  .  1  54-1 

4-4 J4  354-4 


101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  1  course 

A  systematic  study  of  important  facts  and  principles  of  general  chemistry.  This 
course  does  not  satisfy  prerequisites  for  advanced  courses.  Offered  for  nonmajors. 
(3-3) 

102.  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  1  course 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

A  brief  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  with  illustrations  showing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  science.  This  course,  designed  to  satisfy  the  science  requirement 
for  nonmajors,  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  the  organic  chemistry  requirement  for 
premedical  majors.  It  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Chemistry  301  or  303 
by  other  science  majors.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  101,  103,  or  one  year  of  high 
school  chemistry.  (3-3) 


103.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  I.  1  course 

The  first  course  in  a  two-course  sequence  of  systematic  study  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  facts  and  principles  of  general  chemistry.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for  Chem¬ 
istry  104.  Required  of  all  students  ( except  those  who  take  Chemistry  105)  who 
plan  to  take  any  advanced  course  in  chemistry.  (3-3) 

104.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  II.  1  course 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  103.  Includes  an  introduction  to  descriptive  in¬ 
organic  chemistry.  The  laboratory  consists  of  an  introductory  course  in  semi¬ 
micro  qualitative  analysis  of  the  common  cations.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103. 
Required  of  all  students  ( except  those  who  take  Chemistry  105)  who  plan  to  take 
any  advanced  course  in  chemistry.  (2-6) 


*  If  research  is  taken  during  the  summer,  the  work  may  not  be  counted  toward 
University  degree  requirements  but  will  fulfill  the  departmental  requirement 
as  a  substitute  for  Chemistry  405-406. 

**  May  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  chemistry. 
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105.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  1  course 

Selected  topics  in  general  chemistry  and  some  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry. 
The  laboratory  is  a  special  course  in  semi-micro  qualitative  analysis.  This  course 
or  Chemistry  103,  104  is  prerequisite  for  any  advanced  course  in  chemistry.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Superior  training  in  high  school  chemistry  ( CBA  or  CHEMS  courses 
or  advanced  standing) .  Admitted  by  examination  during  Orientation  Week  or  by 
a  superior  record  in  advanced  standing  tests.  (3-6) 

210.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  1  course 

A  study  of  ionic  equilibrium  and  application  to  titrametric,  gravimetric,  and 
colorimetric  chemical  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104  or  105.  (3-3) 

301.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  I.  Minor  course.  1  course 

A  course  in  organic  chemistry  which  precedes  Chemistry  302.  Emphasis  is  on 
basic  understanding  of  organic  chemistry  for  those  who  take  a  premedical  or  a 
biological  science  major.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104  or  105.  (3-3) 

302.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II.  Minor  course.  1  course 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  302  for  premedical  or  biological  science  majors 
with,  emphasis  on  sugars,  proteins,  heterocyclic  compounds,  terpenes,  steroids, 
and  introductory  biochemistry.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  301  or  303.  (3-3) 

303.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  I.  Major  course.  1  course 

A  systematic  study,  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  including  synthetic  methods  and 
discussion  of  mechanisms  and  theories  of  organic  reactions.  The  laboratory  work 
provides  for  the  study  of  common  synthetic  procedures  plus  an  introduction  to 
organic  qualitative  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104  or  105.  (3-3) 

304.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II.  Major  course.  1  course 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  303.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  303.  (3-6) 

305.  QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  ^  course 

Separation,  purification,  and  identification  of  organic  compounds.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  304.  (0-6) 

307.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH.  ^  course 

A  nonlaboratory  course  to  introduce  students  to  the  chemical  literature  and 
the  preliminary  organization  of  a  research  problem.  Does  not  apply  toward  a 
major  in  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  304.  For  chemistry  majors  only. 

308.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Minor  course.  1  course 

A  course  in  physical  chemistry  for  premedical  majors,  biological  science  majors, 
and  those  who  do  not  complete  a  professional  degree  in  chemistry.  A  study  of  the 
status  of  matter,  the  behavior  of  solutions,  chemical  equilibrium,  and  the  behavior 
of  ions  in  solutions.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  210,  301  or  303  and  Physics  121  or 
221.  (3-3) 

309.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  I.  Major  course.  1  course 

The  first  course  in  a  two-course  sequence  for  professional  chemistry  majors.. A 
study  of  the  kinetic  and  molecular  theory  of  matter,  the  science  of  thermodynamics 
as  it  applies  to  chemical  problems,  and  the  rates  of  chemical  reactions  and  their 
use  in  the  elucidation  of  reaction  pathways.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  210  and  304, 
Mathematics  152  or  162,  and  Physics  222.  (3-3) 
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310.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  II.  Major  course.  1  course 

The  second  semester  of  a  two-semester  sequence  for  professional  chemistry  ma¬ 
jors.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  quantum  mechanics,  statistical  thermody¬ 
namics,  and  molecular  spectroscopic  techniques.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  309. 
(3-3) 

400.  TEACHING  OF  CHEMISTRY.  14  course 

Adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  preparing  to  teach  chemistry  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

401.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  *4  course 

A  study  of  advanced  theories  and  mechanisms  of  organic  chemistry.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Chemistry  304  and  310. 

403.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  instrumental  analysis.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  310. 
(3-3) 

404.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  application  of  physical  chemical  principles  to  inorganic  systems. 
Prerequisite :  Chemistry  310.  (3-3) 

405-406.  RESEARCH.  *4- 1  course  each  semester 

The  completion  of  an  original  research  problem  in  one  field  of  chemistry.  Re¬ 
quired  of  all  professional  chemistry  majors  and  may  be  taken  for  one  or  two  se¬ 
mesters.  Only  one  course  credit  may  be  applied  toward  the  chemistry  major. 
When  possible,  a  similar  research  study  without  credit  may  be  made  during  the 
summer  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  304  and  310.  (0-12) 

Graduate  Courses 

503.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  *4-1  course 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  instrumental  analysis.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

504.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  *4-1  course 

A  study  of  the  modern  inorganic  systems.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

505.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  CHEMISTRY  *4  course 

AND  THERMODYNAMICS. 

Selected  topics  in  physical  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

506.  CHEMICAL  KINETICS.  H  course 

The  use  of  chemical  kinetics  in  studying  reaction  mechanisms.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor. 

507.  INTERMEDIATE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  *4  course 

A  review  of  organic  reactions  with  emphasis  on  less  familiar  systems.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  permission  of  instructor. 

508.  INTERMEDIATE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  *4  course 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  507.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

509.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  *4  course 

A  study  of  advanced  theories  and  mechanisms  of  organic  chemistry.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  permission  of  instructor. 
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511-512.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  J^-l  course  each  semester 

ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY. 

The  student  may  elect  with  or  without  laboratory  one  or  more  of  the  following 
subjects:  A,  Inorganic;  B,  Organic;  C,  Analytical;  D,  Physical.  Extensive  read¬ 
ing  or  laboratory  work  and  frequent  consultations  with  the  instructor  required. 
Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

599.  THESIS.  2  courses 

Throughout  the  year  the  student  spends  considerable  time  in  research  resulting 
in  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis.  Prerequisite :  approval  of  major  adviser. 
Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 


CHINESE 


Staff:  Visiting  Professor  Tsao  (In  Charge). 

101-102.  ELEMENTARY  CHINESE.  1  course  each  semester 

Emphasis  on  spoken  Mandarin,  with  oral  drill.  Reading  and  writing  of  modern 
Chinese,  including  the  learning  of  several  hundred  characters.  Course  101  must 
precede  102.  May  not  he  counted  toward  the  language  graduation  requirement. 


CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Staff:  Professor  Minar  (Head) ;  Assistant  Professor 
B.  Steele;  Instructor  Romano. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  Classical  languages. 
A  major  in  Greek  includes  a  minimum  of  seven  courses  in  Greek 
and  one  in  Latin.  A  major  in  Latin  includes  a  minimum  of  eight 
courses  in  Latin.  A  major  in  Classical  languages  includes  a  minimum 
of  six  courses  in  one  language  and  two  in  the  other.  Latin  124  and 
Greek  101  are  not  included  in  any  major  combination.  Each  student 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Classics  Seminar  for  at  least  two  semesters, 
and  must  carry  an  advanced  course  each  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
Students  planning  a  major  in  the  department  are  urged  to  begin 
Greek,  if  possible,  in  the  freshman  year.  Students  wishing  to  teach 
high  school  Latin  should  confer  with  the  Head  of  the  Department 
on  the  planning  of  their  program. 

The  Language  Laboratory  facilities  are  available  to  all  Greek  and 
Latin  students  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
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Courses  in  the  Classics  in  English 

The  following  courses  presuppose  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin 
and  may  not  be  counted  toward  the  language  requirement  for 
graduation. 

251.  GREEK  AND  LATIN  DERIVATIVES.  ^  course 

Greek  and  Latin  elements  in  scientific  terminology,  especially  in  zoology,  botany, 
and  medicine. 

252.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MYTHOLOGY.  1  course 

A.  study  of  the  principal  myths  and  legends  of  the  ancient  world,  with  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  nature  of  myth,  the  socal  origin  and  evolution  of  myths,  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  religion  and  philosophy,  and  their  use  in  literature  and  art. 

255.  GREEK  LITERATURE.  1  course 

Literary  masterpieces  of  classical  Greece  in  their  historical  setting.  Emphasis 
on  epic  poetry,  history,  and  drama. 

256.  ROMAN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

The  literature  and  thought  of  the  Roman  world,  with  attention  to  their  social 
background.  Emphasis  on  features  which  have  had  continuing  influence  in  the 
Western  cultural  tradition. 


Courses  in  Greek 

101-102.  ELEMENTARY  GREEK.  1  course  each  semester 

The  essentials  of  grammar,  and  selections  from  important  prose  authors.  Prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Language  Laboratory. 

205.  GREEK  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  1  course 

Review  of  grammar  and  reading  from  representative  Greek  authors,  usually 
including  Homer  or  Plato.  Prerequisite :  Greek  101-102.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

211.  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  1  course 

Readings  from  the  New  Testament,  and  from  contemporary  Christian,  Jewish, 
and  pagan  religious  literature.  Study  of  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  Hellenistic 
Greek.  Prerequisite :  Greek  101-102. 

451-452.  GREEK  READING.  J^-l  course  each  semester 

Reading  selected  according  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students.  One 
topic  ordinarily  is  offered  each  semester,  usually  chosen  from  the  following: 
Homer  ( Iliad  or  Odyssey ),  Greek  tragedy,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Plato. 
Exercises  in  prose  composition  may  be  included  if  needed.  Prerequisite:  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Courses  in  Latin 

124.  ELEMENTARY  LATIN.  1  course 

An  intensive  introduction  to  Latin  grammar,  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  reading  knowledge.  Selections  from  Latin  literature.  Practice  in  the  Language 
Laboratory.  Prepares  for  Latin  223-224.  Offered  second  semester. 
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223-224.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN  READING.  1  course  each  semester 

A  thorough  review  of  Latin  grammar  and  methods  of  translation,  followed  by 
the  reading  of  selections  from  representative  Latin  writers.  Second  semester : 
three  or  four  books  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid.  Prerequisite:  Latin  124  or  two  years  of 
high  school  Latin  or  permission  of  instructor. 

225.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

Grammar  review,  co-ordinated  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  various  peri¬ 
ods  of  Latin  literature.  Prerequisite :  Latin  233  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin. 

321-322.  MAJOR  LATIN  AUTHORS.  1  course  each  semester 

One  topic  is  offered  each  semester,  ordinarily  chosen  from  the  following :  Roman 
comedy,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Cicero  (philosophical  essays  or  letters),  Horace 
( Satires  and  Odes),  Roman  historians  (Sallust,  Livy,  or  Tacitus),  epigram  and 
elegy.  Exercises  in  prose  composition  may  be  included  if  needed.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.  Normally  follows  224,  225,  or  four  years  of  high  school 
Latin.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

400.  TEACHING  OF  LATIN.  V*  course 

The  theory  and  method  of  Latin  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  permission  of  instructor.  Required  for  a  certificate  to  teach  Latin  in  Indiana. 
Not  applicable  toward  a  major  in  Latin.  Usually  offered  in  alternate  years. 

429-430.  LATIN  READING.  J4- 1  course  each  semester 

Advanced  reading  done  individually  or  in  a  small  group  in  such  authors  as 
Lucretius,  Petronius,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  or  Ovid.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in¬ 
structor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


Courses  in  Greek  and  Latin 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department. 

453-454.  CLASSICS  SEMINAR.  course  each  semester 

A  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  classical  studies,  including  for  each  meeting,  read¬ 
ing  in  the  student’s  principal  ancient  language.  Prerequisite :  open  to  majors  and, 
by  permission,  to  other  advanced  students  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  half  courses.  The  work  of  the  seminar  may  be 
done,  in  individual  cases,  as  part  of  an  honors  course,  or  of  a  400-level  course  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 

495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 


Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSE.  y2- 1  course  each  semester 

Intensive  reading  and  research  in  the  following  fields :  A,  Greek  Literature ; 
B,  Roman  Literature;  C,  Greek  Philosophy;  D,  Roman  Philosophy;  E,  Com¬ 
parative  Grammar  of  the  Classical  Languages ;  F,  Latin  Epigraphy.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.  O  ffered  when  needed. 

599.  THESIS.  l~2  courses 

Prerequisite :  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 
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Staff:  Professors  Allen,  Maloney*,  Warren  (Head) ; 
Associate  Professors  Silander**,  R.  Gray;  Assistant 
Professor  Hanlon;  Instructor  S.  Gray;  Visiting 

Lecturer  Ritchie 

All  majors  must  take  a  three-course  sequence  as  follows:  Eco¬ 
nomics  200,  220,  300  (nonmathematical)  or  210,  230,  310  (math¬ 
ematical).  Majors  must  have  at  least  three  years  of  high  school 
mathematics  or  a  college  course  in  mathematics  such  as  Mathematics 
116.  The  mathematical  sequence  is  recommended  for  those  who  have 
completed  Mathematics  116  or  its  equivalent.  A  student  who  has 
taken  Economics  200  may  proceed  into  the  mathematical  sequence 
if  he  has  meanwhile  taken  Mathematics  1 1 6  or  its  equivalent.  Majors 
must  also  complete  six  additional  courses  in  economics,  including 
the  senior  seminar. 

200.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS.  1  course 

Basic  principles  of  supply,  demand  and  income  determination  are  developed  and 
applied  to  economic  problems  such  as  unemployment,  inflation,  and  the  role  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  economy. 

210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  1  course 

(MATHEMATICAL). 

The  subject  matter  parallels  that  of  Economics  200.  Mathematical  concepts 
are  utilized. 

220.  ECONOMICS  OF  PRICES  AND  MARKETS.  1  course 

Price  determination  and  decision  making  by  business  firms  in  various  competi¬ 
tive  situations  with  some  consideration  of  the  development  of  economic  thought 
and  institutions.  Prerequisite:  Economics  200. 

230.  ECONOMICS  OF  PRICES  AND  MARKETS  1  course 

(MATHEMATICAL). 

The  subject  matter  parallels  that  of  Economics  220  and  includes  mathematical 
aspects  of  the  theory  of  the  firm,  statistical  inference,  linear  programming,  game 
theory,  and  other  topics.  Prerequisite :  Economics  200  or  210. 

240.  INTRODUCTORY  ACCOUNTING.  1  course 

Basic  principles  of  accounting  developed  around  the  construction  of  the  income 
statement,  balance  sheet,  and  related  financial  reports.  Includes  problems  pertain¬ 
ing  to  determination  of  income  and  expense,  valuation  of  assets,  internal  control, 
and  procedures. 

250.  INTRODUCTORY  ACCOUNTING.  1  course 

Further  treatment  of  material  begun  in  Economics  240.  Prerequisite:  Eco¬ 
nomics  240. 

*  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 

**  On  leave  first  semester 
t  Second  semester 
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300.  ECONOMICS  OF  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT.  1  course 

Analysis  of  factors  determining-  levels  of  national  income  and  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  consumption,  investment  and  government  fiscal  policy,  with  applications 
to  such  problems  as  economic  instability,  inflation  and  growth.  Prerequisite :  Eco¬ 
nomics  200  or  210. 

310.  ECONOMICS  OF  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT  1  course 

(MATHEMATICAL). 

The  subject  matter  parallels  that  of  Economics  300.  Mathematical  concepts  are 
utilized.  Prerequisite :  Economics  230. 

320.  ECONOMICS  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES.  1  course 

Evaluation  of  theories  of  wages  and  employment  in  the  light  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  unionism,  collective  bargaining  and  industrial  technology.  Prerequisite : 
Economics  200  or  210. 

330.  ECONOMIC  IDEOLOGIES.  1  course 

The  development  and  present  status  of  modern  economic  ideologies  of  the  west¬ 
ern  and  non-western  world.  Emphasis  is  on  examining  their  impact  on  contem¬ 
porary  economics  and  their  theoretical  validity.  Prerequisite :  Economics  200  or 
210. 

340.  MODERN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  1  course 

The  historical  development  of  modern  economic  institutions  and  the  role  of 
economic  factors  in  the  emergence  of  present  industrial  society.  Prerequisite:  Eco¬ 
nomics  200  or  210. 

350.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  ECONOMICS  1  course 

AND  BUSINESS. 

Application  of  elementary  principles  of  traditional  and  modern  statistical  analy¬ 
sis  to  economic  and  business  decision  making.  Application  of  elementary  mathe¬ 
matical  techniques  to  certain  aspects  of  theoretical  and  applied  economics.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Economics  200  or  210. 

360.  APPLIED  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  1  course 

Application  of  economic  theory  to  basic  economic  problems,  primarily  those 
faced  by  business  firms,  including  cost  analysis,  forecasting  demand,  capital  budget¬ 
ing,  financial  structure  and  allocation  of  funds.  Prerequisite :  Economics  220  or 
230  and  350  or  permission  of  instructor. 

370.  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PROCESSES.  1  course 

The  structure,  operations  and  problems  of  major  financial  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  commercial  banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Treasury  and  other 
agencies  involved  in  money-creating,  saving  and  investment  activities.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  junior  standing  and  at  least  two  courses  in  economics. 

400SS.  TEACHING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  See  History  400SS. 

410.  ECONOMIC  INSTABILITY  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.  1  course 

Monetary,  fiscal  and  other  policies  for  achieving  full  employment,  price  level 
stability,  growth  and  balance  of  payments  equilibrium.  Prerequisite:  a  major  in 
economics  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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420.  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS.  1  course 

Contemporary  international  economic  relations  with  emphasis  on  United  States 
foreign  economic  policy,  the  balance  of  payments,  international  investment,  and 
the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas.  Prerequisite :  a  major  in  eco¬ 
nomics  or  permission  of  instructor. 

430.  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT.  1  course 

Public  policy  problems  arising  out  of  industrial  combinations,  the  public  utility 
industries,  government  enterprises, .  labor-management  relations,  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  status  of  agriculture.  Prerequisite :  a  major  in  economics  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor. 

440.  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  BUSINESS.  1  course 

The  legal  framework  in  which  business  enterprise  is  conducted,  including  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  duties,  contracts,  sales,  agency,  negotiable  instruments,  bailments, 
personal  property,  and  corporate  obligations  and  equities.  Prerequisite :  a  major 
in  economics  or  permission  of  instructor. 

450.  SEMINAR.  1  course 

Intensive  study  of  a  particular  field  or  topic  in  economics.  Prerequisite :  a  major 
in  economics  or  permission  of  instructor.  Required  of  all  senior  economics  majors. 


EDUCATION 

Staff:  Professors  Green  (Head),  Guild; 

Associate  Professors  Orlosky* **,  MacPhail; 

Assistant  Professor  Ujlaki;  Part-time 
Instructor  Hedrick*  * . 

A  combined  major  in  education  and  psychology  may  be  taken. 
The  major  consists  of  six  and  one-half  courses  in  education  and  the 
remaining  courses  in  psychology. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  certain  teaching  certificates  in  the 
secondary  schools,  the  following  courses  are  regularly  offered:  Psy¬ 
chology  222,  Education  321,  322,  405,  408,  411-412,  450. 

A  student  preparing  to  teach  in  high  school  should  confer  with 
an  adviser  in  education  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  soph¬ 
omore  year.  If  possible,  he  should  take  the  basic  courses  in  psychology 
in  the  sophomore  year,  Education  321,  322,  and  Education  450  in 
the  senior  year  (preferably  in  one  semester  of  the  senior  year). 
Methods  of  teaching  in  the  major  area  should  be  completed  in  the 
junior  year. 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester 

**  First  semester 
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A  student  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  must 
satisfy  many  specific  requirements;  therefore,  he  should  plan  his 
entire  course  early  in  the  freshman  year,  with  the  help  of  his  adviser 
in  education. 

No  student  may  do  student  teaching  or  be  recommended  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate  if  his  grade  average  in  either  of  his  teaching 
areas  or  in  the  required  professional  courses  is  less  than  C;  however, 
the  department  head  involved  may  waive  this  rule  for  a  student 
whose  earlier  work  fell  below  C  but  whose  later  work  became  highly 
satisfactory. 

Professional  and  academic  requirements  for  teaching  in  Indiana 
schools,  and  for  all  other  states,  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 

301-302.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  1  course  each  semester 

The  principles  and  procedures  of  education  and  the  methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school.  All  curriculum  areas  are  explored  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  values,  attitudes,  creativity,  problem  solving,  sequence  of  skills, 
and  the  development  of  human  resources  as  these  relate  to  the  teacher  and  the 
child.  Measurement  techniques,  learning  resources,  guidance,  curriculum  patterns, 
exceptional  problems,  research,  and  specialized  programs  are  included  within 
this  framework  of  study  and  observation.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201,  222. 

304.  TEACHING  THE  ELEMENTARY  LANGUAGE  ARTS.  1  course 

The  teaching  of  language  with  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  developmental 
reading  from  the  readiness  and  beginning  levels  through  grade  six.  Phonetic  and 
other  word-attack  skills,  comprehension  and  study  skills  are  included.  Prerequisite : 
Education  301-302  or  permission  of  instructor. 

321.  COMPOSITE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  1  course 

Integrates  the  materials  and  learning  experiences  customarily  found  in  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Teaching,  Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  School,  Guidance,  and  General 
Methods.  Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  an  Indiana  teaching  certificate 
as  well  as  for  other  states.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201,  222. 

322.  COMPOSITE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  1  course 

Integrates  the  materials  and  learning  experiences  customarily  found  in  History 
of  Education  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  A  functional  approach  is 
provided  through  the  study  of  modern  educational  problems  as  seen  in  their  his¬ 
torical  and  philosophical  developments.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  201,  222. 

404.  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER  EDUCATION.  1  course 

Provides  the  opportunity  in  seminar  to  discuss  curricular  issues  and  to  examine 
professional  teaching  problems.  As  a  result  of  the  student  teaching  experience, 
focus  is  on  teaching-learning  situations  involving  child  development,  staff  rela¬ 
tions,  evaluation,  group  procedures,  and  community  resources.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  201  and  222 ;  Education  301-302,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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405.  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS.  y*  course 

.  Learning  resources  and  presentation.  The  selection,  construction,  and  manipula¬ 
tion  of  teaching  aids,  audio-visual  devices  and  other  media  for  effective  presenta¬ 
tion  and  learning  in  a  classroom.  Work  includes  ideas  and  implications  for  pro¬ 
graming,  automation,  projection,  and  communicative  theory  as  well  as  application 
of  techniques,  operation  of  equipment,  and  development  of  sources  for  improved 
instruction.  Prerequisite:  Education  301-302,  or  321,  322,  or  concurrent  registra¬ 
tion  in  302  or  322,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

408.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  course 

An  opportunity  to  develop  attitudes  of  constructive  criticism  concerning  the 
problems  of  aim,  curriculum,  administration,  and  method.  Prerequisite  for  those 
preparing  for  elementary  teachers’  certificates:  Psychology  201,  222,  Education 
301-302  or  321,  322.  Philosophy  101  is  recommended. 

411-412.  MINOR  PROBLEMS.  J4-1  course  each  semester 

Investigation  of  minor  problems  in  the  various  fields  of  education.  Prerequisite: 
Education  301-302,  or  321,  322,  or  concurrent  registration  in  322,  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

450.  STUDENT  TEACHING.  y2- 2  courses 

In  addition  to  the  observation  and  teaching  required,  the  student  must  allow 
time  for  personal  conferences  with  his  supervising  teacher  and  confer  with  the 
college  supervisor.  Prerequisite  for  elementary  student  teachers:  Psychology  201, 
222,  Education  301-302.  Prerequisite  for  secondary  student  teachers:  Psychology 
201,  222,  Education  321,  322.  Education  321  and  322  should  he  taken  concurrently 
with  student  teaching.  Application  for  this  course  should  be  made  through  the 
Director  of  Student  Teaching  during  the  preceding  semester  and  signature  of 
the  instructor  is  a  prerequisite  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  candidates. 
Offered  each  semester.  No  more  than  tvuo  courses  in  student  teaching  may  be 
applied  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 


Graduate  Courses 

501.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  1  course 

A  general  survey  of  organization  and  administration  problems  with  emphasis 
on  those  relating  to  the  school  board,  training  and  selection  of  teachers,  the  budget, 
school  buildings,  school  supplies,  extracurricular  activities,  the  curriculum,  public 
relations  or  publicity.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Helpful  in  obtaining 
certificates  for  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals. 

504.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION.  1  course 

The  evolution  of  modern  educational  institutions,  ob j  ectives,  curricula,  teaching 
methods,  and  the  relation  between  educational  developments  and  social,  political, 
and  economic  movements.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

505.  RESOURCE  MATERIALS  FOR  1  course 

EFFECTIVE  TEACHING. 

An  appraisal  of  effective  techniques  for  teaching,  emphasizing  audio-visual 
devices,  individual  and  mass  media,  and  materials  production.  Includes  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  selection,  utilization  and  evaluation  of  presentation  techniques ;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  teaching  materials,  and  the  operation  of  equipment.  Prerequisite :  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor. 
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507.  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION.  1  course 

The  principal  school  systems  of  the  world  studied  in  respect  to  their  likenesses, 
dissimilarities,  and  accomplishments,  to  develop  a  better  perspective  for  the  ap¬ 
praisal  and  improvement  of  our  own  system.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

508.  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  1  course 

Organization  and  management  of  classroom  procedures  and  technique  applica¬ 
tions  used  in  the  elementary  school.  Attention  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  teacher 
and  the  supervisor.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

511.  SCHOOL  FINANCE.  1  course 

Business  administration  of  schools;  personnel  of  business  management,  school 
costs  and  expenditures,  budget  making,  school  revenue  sources.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  classification  ( with  four  courses  in  education)  or  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

513.  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS.  1  course 

Educational  measurement  problems  related  to  the  philosophy  of  education,  the 
improvement  of  teaching,  the  growth  of  students  toward  the  attainment  of  desired 
aims  in  education,  and  the  improvement  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution.  Vari¬ 
ous  instruments  of  measurement  evaluated  and  some  practice  in  giving  standard¬ 
ized  tests.  Prerequisite:  graduate  classification  ( with  four  courses  in  education) 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

515.  MODERN  TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION.  1  course 

Recent  trends  in  education  on  all  levels  studied  with  emphasis  on  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

518.  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS.  1  course 

Designed  to  provide  understanding  of  child  growth  and  development  through 
knowledge  of  community  life,  and  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  school-community 
relationships.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

520.  TECHNIQUES  OF  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE.  1  course 

Effective  counseling  techniques  studied  with  emphasis  upon  testing  and  inter¬ 
viewing  procedures,  anecdotal  records,  rating  scales,  observation,  home  visits, 
cumulative  records,  group  guidance,  and  follow-up  procedures.  Prerequisite:  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Psychology  520. 

531-532.  EDUCATION  SEMINAR.  y2  course  each  semester 

Individual  work  and  reports  on  selected  topics  in  the  various  fields  of  education. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

541.  PROBLEMS  OF  IMPROVING  PUPIL  1  course 

READING  SKILLS. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  A  study 
of  practical  classroom  problems  and  the  development  of  pupil  skills  in  study.  At¬ 
tention  is  also  given  in  aiding  the  slow  reader  and  challenging  the  bright  pupil. 
Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 
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554.  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING.  1  course 

A  study  of  approved  methods  of  supervising  the  work  of  student  teachers.  At¬ 
tention  is  devoted  to  student  teacher  induction,  growth,  conference,  evaluation, 
planning,  and  demonstration  teaching.  Prerequisite :  graduate  classification  and 
a  minimum  of  one  year  of  teaching  experience. 

560.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION.  1  course 

A  study  of  major  points  of  view  in  contemporary  American  education  with 
emphasis  on  forces  that  influence  educational  decisions.  Prerequisite :  permission 
of  instructor. 

565.  CURRICULUM.  1  course 

A  study  of  curriculum  in  the  public  schools.  Bases  for  curriculum  selection, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

595.  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION.  1  course 

Reading  of  published  research  and  a  study  of  research  methods  with  emphasis  on 
survey  research,  experimental  research,  historical  research,  and  genetic  and  case 
studies.  Attention  is  given  to  research  opportunities  for  classroom  teachers.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

599.  THESIS.  1-2  courses 

Prerequisite:  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 
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Staff:  Professors  Pence  (Emeritus),  Hixson,  Bergmann 
(Head),  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Robinson  (Emeritus),  Shumaker, 
Mizer,  Garriott;  Associate  Professors  C.  Williams* **,  Cox; 
Assistant  Professors  Gilmer,  R.  K.  Johnson,  Sedlack, 
Nelson,  Cavanaugh,  Merrill*  * ;  Instructors  Campbell, 
Dyer;  Visiting  Lecturer  Humphreys!;  Part-Time 

Instructor  Britt. 


The  requirements  for  a  major  in  English  effective  with  students 
entering  September,  1965,  are  as  follows: 

Areas  of  Concentration:  The  major  will  elect  to  concentrate  in  one 
of  three  areas,  as  indicated  by  his  choice  of  a  senior  seminar.  The 
areas  are  English  Literature,  American  Literature,  and  Composition. 

Requirements  for  the  English  Major: 

1.  A  minimum  of  nine  courses  in  English,  exclusive  of  Freshman 
English.  At  least  four  of  these  must  be  courses  in  literature. 

2.  The  following  specific  courses: 

(a)  English  157,  and  either  English  1 58  or  English  259. 

(b)  A  minimum  of  one  course  in  composition  above  freshman 
level. 

(c)  Three  courses  prerequisite  to  the  senior  seminar.  See 
seminar  course  descriptions.  Open  to  sophomores  who 
have  completed  two  of  the  introductory  courses. 

(d)  One  of  the  three  seminars  in  English  offered  to  seniors. 
The  seminar  chosen  will  indicate  the  student’s  area  of 
concentration  and  will  determine  which  comprehensive 
examination  he  will  take.  As  he  plans  his  program  in  the 
junior  year  the  student  must  arrange  to  qualify  for  at 
least  one  seminar. 

(e)  English  450$,  if  the  seminar  elected  is  in  English  or 
American  literature;  or  English  226,  if  the  seminar 
elected  is  in  composition. 

*  On  a  sabbatical  leave ,  1966-67 

**  On  a  Fulbright  grant  leave,  1966-67 
f  Second  semester 

X  Except  where  waived  for  those  majors  who  have  completed  both  semesters  of 
English  151-152. 
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3.  A  passing  grade  on  the  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
area  of  the  senior  seminar. 

In  summary,  the  major  requirements  are  as  follows: 


Concentration  on  English  or  American  Literature : 

Year  Courses 

Freshman  English  157  1 

and  English  158  or  259  1 

Sophomore  (English  151-152  if  elected  in  lieu  of 

English  450) 

Any  Year  Composition  above  Freshman  English  1 

One  elective  course  1 

Junior  Prerequisite  courses  for  seminars  3 

Senior  Seminar  1 

English  Literary  History  (Unless  1 

English  151-152  has  been  elected 
in  lieu  of  this  course) 

9 


Concentration  on  Composition: 

Freshman  English  157  1 

and  English  158  or  259  1 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

and  Composition  above  Freshman  English  3 

Junior 

Any  Year  English  226  1 

Elective  literature  2 

Senior  Seminar 

9 


The  department  recommends  that  students  who  plan  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  English  Literature  take  History  231-232,  and  that  students 
who  plan  to  concentrate  on  American  Literature  take  one  or  more 
courses  in  American  history. 

For  prospective  teachers:  No  matter  which  pattern  is  chosen  for 
the  major  in  English,  students  planning  to  teach  English  language 
arts  as  a  major  subject  at  the  secondary  school  level  must  include  in 
their  programs  a  minimum  of  one  course  in  American  literature, 
three  courses  in  world  and/or  English  literature,  two  courses  in 
composition  beyond  the  freshman  level,  one  course  in  speech  or  a 
combination  of  speech  and  drama,  and  one  to  one  and  one-half 
courses  in  advanced  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  history  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 
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Courses  in  Composition 

100.  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  1  course 

A  course  in  English  composition  emphasizing  the  writing  of  paragraphs  and 
longer  forms,  along  with  review  of  grammar  and  mechanics.  May  not  be  counted 
toward  a  major  in  English.  Offered  each  semester.  The  entering  student  is  as¬ 
signed  to  either  the  first  or  the  second  semester  course. 

103.  COMPOSITION.  1  course 

Limited  to  students  who  did  not  earn  in  English  100,  112,  or  General  Studies 
101  the  grade  prescribed  for  completion  of  the  composition  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munications  requirement. 

112.  ADVANCED  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  1  course 

A  special  course  in  writing,  reading,  and  thinking  for  entering  freshmen  who 
have  demonstrated  superior  proficiency  in  composition  as  determined  by  tests  and 
other  evidences  of  superior  preparation.  Qualified  students  are  assigned  to  this 
course  by  the  Department  of  English. 

209.  EXPOSITORY  WRITING.  1  course 

The  writing  of  informational  and  interpretative  prose — reports,  articles,  essays 
— with  emphasis  on  basic  principles.  Illustrative  readings  for  analysis  and  discus¬ 
sion.  Open  to  students  who  have  satisfied  the  writing  portion  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  requirement.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty- five. 

211.  CREATIVE  WRITING.  1  course 

Creative  prose  writing  in  various  forms,  with  emphasis  on  short  papers  and 
basic  principles.  Readings  for  analysis  and  discussion.  Open  to  students  who  have 
satisfied  the  writing  portion  of  the  communications  requirement.  Enrollment 
limited  to  twenty-five. 

226.  LIVING  LANGUAGE.  1  course 

Designed  to  give  some  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  language  in  form 
and  meaning,  the  course  stresses  analysis  of  words  and  the  criteria  of  effective 
vocabulary,  both  technical  and  general.  Constant  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  course  to  practical  usage  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  means  for 
continuing  the  development  of  his  vocabulary.  Required  of  majors  with  emphasis 
on  composition. 

232.  NEWS  WRITING  AND  EDITING.  1  course 

The  course  combines  practice  in  news  reporting,  based  on  established  principles 
of  good  writing  but  intended  to  teach  the  story  form  used  by  newspapers,  with 
practice  in  the  handling  of  news  copy. 

301.  GENERAL  COMPOSITION.  1  course 

Practice  in  writing  under  criticism  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  writing 
experience  with  some  emphasis  on  the  field  of  their  major  subject.  Not  open  to 
majors  in  English. 

309.  JUNIOR  COMPOSITION.  1  course 

Analysis,  discussion,  and  practice  of  one  of  the  following  forms,  with  some  at¬ 
tention  to  the  history  of  the  form  as  well  as  its  possibilities  for  the  contemporary 
writer:  A,  Prose  Fiction;  B,  Playwriting;  C,  Verse  Writing;  D,  The  Essay.  The 
work  of  the  second  semester  always  centers  on  a  different  form  from  that  of  the 
first.  The  student  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  four  courses,  and  in  any  order.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  English  209  or  211  or  permission  of  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
twenty. 
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400A.  TEACHING  METHODS  IN  ENGLISH.  54  course 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  teaching  composition,  language,  and  liter¬ 
ature  for  those  planning  to  teach  English  in  the  secondary  schools.  Prerequisite : 
a  major  in  English  or  speech  or  permission  of  instructor. 

400B.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  54  course 

A  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  modern  English,  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  more  about  the  workings  of  their  mother  tongue  and  for  those 
who  plan  to  write.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors  by  permission  of  instructor. 

401.  INDEPENDENT  WRITING.  1  course 

Independent  writing  under  tutorial  supervision  designed  for  seniors  wishing  to 
develop  or  complete  one  of  the  longer  forms.  Prerequisite:  senior  classification, 
the  successful  completion  of  three  courses  in  composition  above  the  freshman  level, 
and  permission  of  instructor  and  Head  of  Department .  Previous  to  registration  the 
student  must  present  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  a  written  statement  of  the 
project  countersigned  by  the  instructor  who  will  serve  as  tutor. 

411-412.  SEMINAR  IN  COMPOSITION.  1  course  each  semester 

Writing  under  criticism  in  one  or  more  forms.  Opportunity  is  given  for  work 
in  the  longer  forms,  such  as  the  novel  and  the  play.  Prerequisite:  senior  classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  successfid  completion  of  three  courses  in  composition  above  the  fresh¬ 
man  level.  One  course  required  of  majors  with  emphasis  on  composition. 


Courses  in  Literature 

151-152.  MAJOR  ENGLISH  WRITERS.  1  course  each  semester 

A  study  of  representative  English  authors  from  the  beginnings  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  period.  Designed  especially  for  students  who  wish  to  orient  themselves  to 
the  broad  area  of  English  letters.  Open  to  all  students.  Not  prerequisite  to  other 
courses  in  English.  Either  semester  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  other. 

157.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POETRY.  1  course 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  student’s  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate 
poetry  and  to  acquaint  him  with  a  representative  group  of  significant  poems  and 
with  the  characteristics  of  poetry  as  a  type  of  literature.  Open  to  all  students.  Re¬ 
quired  of  all  English  majors. 

158.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FICTION.  1  course 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  student’s  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate 
prose  fiction  and  to  acquaint  him  with  a  representative  group  of  significant  works 
and  with  the  characteristics  of  fiction  as  a  type  of  literature.  Open  to  all  students. 
Either  English  158  or  259  is  required  of  all  English  majors. 

259.  INTRODUCTION  TO  DRAMA.  1  course 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  student’s  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate 
drama  and  to  acquaint  him  with  a  representative  group  of  significant  plays,  both 
traditional  and  contemporary,  and  with  the  characteristics  of  drama  as  a  type  of 
literature.  Open  to  freshmen  zvith  permission  of  instructor.  Either  English  158  or 
259  is  required  of  all  English  majors. 
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261.  MODERN  CONTINENTAL  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A  study  of  European  writing  from  about  1885,  stressing  new  directions  in 
fiction  and  poetry  from  Zola  to  contemporary  writers. 

290.  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE.  1  course 

The  developments  in  children’s  literature  from  folklore,  myths,  hero  tales,  and 
nursery  rhymes  to  contemporary  stories  and  poetry.  Emphasis  is  on  criteria  for 
literature  which  introduces  a  child  to  the  enjoyment  of  books.  May  not  be  counted 
toward  a  major  in  English. 

351.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A,  American  Literature  to  1830;  B,  American  Literature  1830-1900;  C,  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature  1900-Present.  The  courses  offer  a  critical  and  historical  study  of 
American  literature  by  defining  the  literary  qualities  of  American  writing,  by 
emphasizing  the  intellectual  and  social  contexts  of  the  literature,  and  by  relating 
American  literature  to  other  national  literatures.  The  student  may  take  one  or  more 
of  the  courses,  and  in  any  order.  The  major  emphasising  American  literature  must 
elect  at  least  tzvo  of  the  courses  before  taking  the  senior  seminar  ( English  451). 

361.  THE  CONTINENTAL  RENAISSANCE.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  nondramatic  literature  of  the  revival  of  learning  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  beginning  with  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  and  giving  attention  to  the  works  of 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Cervantes,  Erasmus,  and  others. 

362.  CHAUCER  AND  HIS  TIMES.  1  course 

A  study  of  selected  Canterbury  T ales  and  other  writings,  with  emphasis  on  the 
literary  aspects  of  Chaucer’s  works.  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical  background 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  to  Chaucer’s  literary  contemporaries. 

363.  THE  ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE.  1  course 

A  study  of  sixteenth-century  nondramatic  literature,  stressing  the  characteristics 
and  ideas  of  the  age  and  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  rise  of  humanism  and  to  the  English  Reformation. 

364.  MILTON  AND  HIS  TIMES.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  maj  or  works  of  Milton  and  of  his  contemporaries,  including  both 
prose  and  poetry. 

365.  RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  1  course 

The  course  centers  on  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Johnson,  with  reference  to 
their  contemporaries  and  with  stress  upon  literary,  philosophical,  and  social  trends. 

366.  THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT.  1  course 

English  Romantic  poets  and  prose  writers  from  about  1750  to  1832. 

367.  THE  VICTORIAN  PERIOD.  1  course 

A  study  of  nineteenth-century  British  writers  whose  major  work  falls  outside 
the  Romantic  Period,  including  both  poetry  and  prose. 
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368.  MODERN  BRITISH  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A  study  of  British  poets,  novelists,  and  dramatists  whose  major  works  have 
been  published  during  the  present  century. 

370.  MODERN  ASIAN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A  study  of  modern  Asian  literature  centered  on  representative  writers  of  Japan, 
China,  and  India.  The  literature  represented  includes  novels,  poems,  and  short 
stories. 

375.  SHAKESPEARE.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  chronicle  plays,  comedies,  and  tragedies  designed  to  form  the 
basis  for  some  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s  development  as  a  dramatist  and  a 
man.  Close  textual  reading  of  selected  plays  is  combined  with  background  in  the 
Elizabethan  theatre. 

380A.  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  SEMINAR:  LITERATURE  1  course 

AND  IDEAS.  (See  also  Philosophy  and  Religion  380) 

The  literary  encounter  with  ideas,  with  special  attention  to  major  ideas  of  a 
literary  period  or  expressions  of  a  dominant  theme.  Prerequisite :  permission  of 
instructors.  May  not  be  counted  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  senior  seminar  in  English 
except  by  permission  of  Head  of  Department. 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1-2  courses  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  Head  of  Department. 

450.  ENGLISH  LITERARY  HISTORY.  1  course 

Study  of  the  historical  development  of  English  literature  with  emphasis  on  the 
intellectual  milieu  of  the  various  periods  and  the  rise,  development,  and  decline  of 
various  literary  forms  and  types.  Required  of  majors  with  emphasis  on  English 
and  American  literature  except  where  waived  for  those  majors  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  both  semesters  of  English  151-152. 

451.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

The  seminar  offers  a  concentrated  study  in  the  work  of  a  single  author  or  of  a 
small  group  of  authors,  in  a  specific  genre,  in  themes  or  topics  relevant  to  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  or  in  the  literature  of  a  specific  period.  The  subject  of  the  seminar 
changes  from  semester  to  semester.  Prerequisite :  three  junior  courses,  two  in 
American  and  one  in  English  literature.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

454.  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  1  course 

Introduction  to  literary  theory  and  criticism  through  a  study  of  important  his¬ 
torical  and  modern  critics  and  critical  ideas.  The  course  traces  the  continuity  of 
these  ideas  from  past  to  present  and  focuses  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  work 
of  particular  critics. 

456.  SENIOR  THESIS.  1  course 

Majors  may  carry  on  a  literary  investigation  and  write  a  thesis  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  member  of  the  English  faculty.  The  thesis  is  subject  to  review  and  ap¬ 
proval  by  three  members  of  the  department.  Prerequisite :  senior  classification  and 
permission  of  Head  of  Department.  Previous  to  registration,  majors  seeking  per¬ 
mission  to  take  the  course  must  present  to  the  department  head  a  written  statement 
of  the  project  countersigned  by  the  instructor  who  will  direct  it. 
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460.  READINGS  IN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

Directed  studies,  with  individual  conferences,  centered  on  a  specific  project  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  instructor  and  including  the  writing  of  papers.  Prerequisite :  sen¬ 
ior  classification  and  permission  of  instructor  and  Head  of  Department.- Students 
seeking  permission  to  take  the  course  must  present  to  the  department  head  previous 
to  registration  a  written  statement  of  the  project  countersigned  by  the  instructor 
who  will  direct  it. 

461.  SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  1  course 

The  study  of  a  particular  field  of  English  letters  as  designated  by  the  instructor, 
including  individual  research,  preparation  of  papers,  and  presentation  of  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  seminar.  Prerequisite :  three  junior  level  courses  in  English  literature. 
Offered  each  semester.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1-2  courses  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  Head  of  Department. 


Graduate  Courses 


501-502.  COMPOSITION.  1  course  each  semester 

A,  Prose  Fiction;  B,  Playwriting;  C,  Verse  Writing;  D,  The  Essay.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  permission  of  instructor. 

511.  SEMINAR  IN  COMPOSITION.  1  course 

Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

526.  APPLIED  ENGLISH  LINGUISTICS.  y2  course 

A  systematic  review  of  the  grammars  explaining  the  structure  and  operation 
of  the  language.  Knowledge  from  the  study  of  theory  will  be  applied  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  literary  works  and  the  problems  encountered  in  courses  in  literary 
criticism  and  composition.  Includes  use  of  programed  material.  Prerequisite : 
permission  of  instructor. 

551.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A,  American  Literature  to  1830;  B,  American  Literature  1830-1900;  C,  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature  1900-Present. 

561.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A,  The  Continental  Renaissance ;  B,  Chaucer ;  C,  The  English  Renaissance ;  D, 
Milton;  E,  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century ;  F,  Romantic  Movement;  G,  Vic¬ 
torian;  H,  Modern  British;  J,  Shakespeare;  K,  English  Literary  History;  L, 
Literary  Criticism. 

571.  READINGS  IN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

Directed  studies,  with  individual  conferences,  centered  on  a  specific  project  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  instructor  and  including  the  writing  of  papers.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  classification  and  permission  of  instructor  and  Head  of  Department. 

581.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
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582.  SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  1  course 

Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

599.  THESIS.  1  course 

Prerequisite :  permission  of  major  adviser.  May  be  repeated  once  with  permis¬ 
sion  of  Head  of  Department. 


GENERAL  (INTERDEPARTMENTAL)  STUDIES 

Staff:  The  staff  cooperating  in  the  General  Studies  program  in 
1966-67  includes  Professor  Shumaker  (Co-ordinator)  (English) ; 
Art;  Botany  and  Bacteriology;  Chemistry;  Classical  Languages; 
Economics;  English;  Geology  and  Geography;  History;  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy;  Music;  Philosophy  and  Religion;  Physics;  Political 
Science;  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  Speech;  Zoology. 

For  information  regarding  the  nature  and  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  see  General  ( Interdepartmental )  Studies,  Section  I1L 

101.  BASIC  COMMUNICATIONS.  1  y2  courses 

Designed  to  integrate  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
and  to  provide  for  their  development  and  improvement  through  practice.  Clarity 
and  accuracy  of  expression,  organization,  basic  principles  of  speech,  review  of 
English  fundamentals,  research  techniques,  description,  narration,  argumentation, 
and  persuasion  are  included. 

111.  INTRODUCTION  TO  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS.  */2  course 

Capabilities  of  digital  computers  and  their  place  in  our  society.  Elementary 
programing  and  applications  to  student’s  field  of  interest. 

143-144.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PLANT  AND  1  course  each  semester 
ANIMAL  BIOLOGY. 

The  first  phase  involves  a  study  of  plant  life  including  general  plant  structures 
and  functions,  structure  and  function  of  specialized  plant  parts,  and  a  brief  study 
of  representatives  of  the  entire  plant  kingdom  with  special  emphasis  on  plants 
pertaining  to  human  welfare.  The  second,  a  study  of  animal  life.  A  short  review 
of  the  entire  animal  kingdom  is  followed  by  a  study  of  typical  animal  structure 
and  function  based  largely  on  the  human.  The  final  phase  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
physiological  processes  at  the  psychological  level.  (3-3) 

151-152.  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION.  1  course  each  semester 

The  development  of  Western  man  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present,  and  the 
integration  of  man’s  achievements  and  interests  in  government,  economics,  art, 
literature,  music,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Under  the  direction  of  a  history  pro¬ 
fessor  who  handles  the  political,  economic,  and  social  phases,  staff  members  from 
the  fields  of  art,  literature,  music,  and  philosophy  and  religion  participate  in  the 
course.  A  syllabus  prepared  by  the  staff  outlines  each  day’s  work. 
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161-162.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  1  course  each  semester 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Man’s  relation  to  social,  economic,  and  political  forces  and  institutions,  and  their 
interplay  upon  each  other. 

371.  AFRICAN  STUDIES.  1  course 

Studies  of  Africa — its  geography,  peoples,  culture,  history,  economics,  and  poli¬ 
tics.  Offered  cooperatively  by  the  Departments  of  Economics,  Geology  and  Ge¬ 
ography,  History,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

381-382.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  1  course  each  semester 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Selected  topics  involving  fundamental  ideas  and  integration  of  the  fields  of 
astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  and  zoology  with  laboratory  expe¬ 
rience  in  each  area.  This  course  may  be  utilized  to  satisfy  the  graduation  require¬ 
ment  in  natural  science  only  by  majors  in  education  who  are  preparing  for  certi¬ 
fication  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

490.  AFRICAN  STUDIES  SEMINAR.  y2- 1  course 

Studies  in  Sub- Sahara  Africa,  with  concentration  on  a  particular  area.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  General  Studies  371,  permission  of  instructor,  and  junior  or  senior 
classification. 

491-492.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM —  y2  course  each  semester 

GREAT  IDEAS. 

Designed  to  bring  together  seniors  with  various  majors,  under  the  direction  of 
faculty  members  from  different  departments,  for  the  study  and  discussion  of 
thought-provoking  and  influential  writings,  selected  from  different  fields  and 
various  historical  periods. 
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Staff:  Professor  R.  B.  Johnson  (Head) ;  Associate  Professor 
Loring;  Assistant  Professors  Madison,  Schneider. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  geology  should  consult  the  Head  of 
the  Department  as  early  in  their  course  as  possible.  For  thorough 
professional  preparation,  the  geology  major  has  the  following  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  in  other  disciplines:  Mathematics  151-152,  Phys¬ 
ics  121-122,  and  Chemistry  103,  104,  or  105,  and  an  elective  course. 
Those  students  intending  to  continue  their  studies  in  graduate 
school  should  elect  German,  Russian  or  French  for  their  foreign 
language.  Students  interested  in  specializing  in  paleontology,  paleo¬ 
botany  or  paleoecology  should  consider  taking  introductory  courses 
in  the  appropriate  department.  Enrollment  in  a  summer  field  course 
is  recommended  for  geology  majors  before  graduation. 

Geology  majors  planning  to  continue  their  education  at  the  grad¬ 
uate  level  in  a  specialized  area  of  geology  should  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing:  geochemistry — Chemistry  308  and  Physics  311;  geophysics — 
Physics  322;  paleontology  and/or  stratigraphy — Zoology  111-112, 
and  Mathematics  341,  342. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  majoring  in  other  disciplines  and 
interested  in  electives  in  specialized  areas  within  geology  consider 
the  following:  geochemistry — Geology  213;  geophysics — Geology 
320;  fossils — Geology  315;  mineral  resources — Geology  306.  Geol¬ 
ogy  411  and  412  provide  for  independent  study  in  subject  matter 
not  dealt  with  in  formal  courses. 


Courses  in  Geology 

101-102.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY  1  course  each  semester 

PHYSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 

A  general  introduction  to  geology  consisting  of  four  main  parts  :  (1)  recitations ; 
(2)  laboratory — studying  and  drawing  geologic  maps,  and  identifying  and  study¬ 
ing  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  the  common  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils;  (3)  in¬ 
dependent  reading  and  project;  (4)  field  trips.  Course  101  should  precede  102. 
One  all-day  field  trip  during  the  second  semester.  (3-3) 

213.  ELEMENTARY  MINERALOGY.  1  course 

A  qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of  ( 1 )  crystals  including  goniometry,  pro¬ 
jections  and  calculation  of  axial  ratios  and  axial  angles  and  (2)  hand  samples  and 
identification  procedures  of  many  common  minerals  (3)  use  of  petrographic 
microscope  with  mineral  identification  by  means  of  the  oil  emersion  method.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  102  and  permission  of  instructor.  (2-6) 
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214.  OPTICAL  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROLOGY.  1  course 

Identification  of  mineral  fragments  and  minerals  in  thin  section  by  means  of  the 
petrographic  microscope.  Introduction  to  the  genesis  of  sedimentary,  igneous,  and 
metamorphic  rocks ;  theory,  hand  samples,  thin  sections,  rock  classifications,  field 
relations  and  problems.  Prerequisite :  Geology  213  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(2-6) 

305.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY  AND  MAPPING.  1  course 

Studies  in  rock  formation.  Different  sections  of  the  course  emphasize  terminol¬ 
ogy,  mechanics,  geotectonics,  cross-sections,  and  mapping  of  local  structures.  Lab¬ 
oratory  problems  are  included.  Prerequisite :  Geology  102  or  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (3-3) 

306.  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY.  1  course 

The  origin,  occurrence,  distribution,  and  production  of  the  chief  geologic  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  earth.  Genesis  of  ore  deposits  is  briefly  considered.  Examples  of  vari¬ 
ous  metal  and  nonmetal  deposits  are  selected  for  study.  A  local  project  in  eco¬ 
nomics  of  mineral  deposits  is  assigned  each  student.  Prerequisite:  Geology  101  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

315.  PALEONTOLOGY.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  fossil  forms  found  preserved  in  the  rocks. 
Adapted  especially  to  geology  and  biology  students  since  the  study  of  the  history 
and  structure  of  the  earth  is  based  partly  on  fossils.  Principles  of  paleobotany, 
micropaleontology,  and  invertebrate  paleontology  are  investigated.  Laboratory 
consists  of  field  collecting,  identifications,  and  the  study  of  University  collections. 
Some  independent  work  is  expected.  Prerequisite :  Geology  102  or  Zoology  111  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (2-6) 

318.  STRATIGRAPHY  AND  SEDIMENTATION.  1  course 

The  study  of  sequence  of  strata,  correlations  of  rock  horizons,  and  the  use  of 
fossil  fauna,  lithology,  and  ecological  factors.  Field  studies  in  the  Paleozoic  sedi¬ 
ments  required,  as  well  as  studies  in  sedimentary  petrology.  Prerequisite :  Geology 
102.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (3-3) 

320.  GEOPHYSICS.  1  course 

Physical  principles  dealing  with  earth  materials — gravity,  magnetism,  seismic 
waves,  and  electrical  phenomena.  Laboratory  projects  working  with  various  in¬ 
struments  on  assigned  projects.  Prerequisite :  Geology  101  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  (3-3) 

411.  DEPARTMENTAL  READINGS  AND  PROBLEMS.  ^  course 

A,  Geology — advanced  readings  and  problems ;  B,  Geography — advanced  read¬ 
ings.  Prerequisite :  advanced  standing  in  geology  or  geography. 

412.  DEPARTMENTAL  READINGS  AND  RESEARCH.  course 

A,  Geology — assigned  field  or  laboratory  problem,  writing,  and  presentation ;  B, 
Geography — search  of  literature  relating  to  assigned  problems.  Open  to  advanced 
students  in  geology  or  geography ,  chiefly  seniors. 

599.  THESIS.  1-2  courses 

Research  for  and  preparation  of  thesis.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 
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Courses  in  Geography 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  geography  must  have  Geology 
101-102,  and  may  apply  up  to  a  total  of  three  courses  in  geology 
toward  the  geography  major.  For  desirable  foundation  courses  in  the 
social  sciences,  see  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

251.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  1  course 

AND  CONSERVATION. 

The  usual  foundation  course  in  geography.  Acquaints  the  student  with  basic 
principles  and  methods  of  geography  and  conservation.  Emphasis  is  on  the  physical 
background:  climate,  soil,  and  landforms  as  they  relate  to  the  activities  of  man. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of  instructor. 

252.  WORLD  REGIONAL  AND  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  1  course 

A  survey  of  the  regions  and  nations  of  the  world.  Geographic  relationship  of 
natural  and  human  use  of  the  area  with  some  consideration  given  to  the  impact 
of  these  relationships  to  the  contacts  between  nations.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
with  permission  of  instructor. 

256.  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  y  course 

Designed  to  show  problems  arising  from  lack  of  proper  resource  utilization  and 
to  suggest  possible  remedies.  The  history  of  the  conservation  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  traced.  Field  trips  required.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with 
permission  of  instructor. 

261.  METEOROLOGY  AND  CLIMATOLOGY.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  physical  principles,  weather  instruments,  weather  maps,  and 
forecasting.  An  analysis  of  weather  information  related  to  climatic  characteristics 
and  areas  of  the  world  is  included.  Prerequisite :  Geography  251,  or  Physics  112 
or  its  equivalent.  (3-3) 

355.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA.  1  course 

The  economics,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  commodities  and  products  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  relation  to  the  physical  background  of  the  areas.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  receive  special  consideration.  Prerequisite :  Geography  251  or  252,  or  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor. 

356.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  1  course 

A  regional  approach  to  the  economic  problems  of  South  America,  Mexico,  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  the  West  Indies  in  relation  to  the  physical  environment.  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico  receive  special  consideration.  Prerequisite :  Geog¬ 
raphy  251  or  252,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

357.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  WESTERN  AND  y2  course 

MEDITERRANEAN  EUROPE. 

The  geographic  characteristics  of  Western  and  Mediterranean  Europe  studied 
from  both  the  regional  and  national  viewpoint.  Prerequisite :  Geography  251  or 
252,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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358.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA.  1  course 

A-  geographic  study  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  and  islands  adjacent  and  distant, 
with  emphasis  on  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Prerequisite :  Geography  251  or  252, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

360.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOVIET  REALM.  1  course 

A  geographic  study  of  the  land  resources  and  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  Eastern  European  Satellites.  Prerequisite:  Geography  251  or  252,  or  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor. 

451.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  course 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  CONSERVATION. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  geography  and  conservation.  Emphasis  is  on 
conservation  principles,  latitude,  longitude,  standard  time,  soils  and  landforms. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  impact  of  these  topics  on  man’s  activities.  May  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  the  Geology  arid  Geography  major. 

452.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  WEATHER  course 

AND  CLIMATE. 

The  principles  of  weather  and  climate.  Emphasis  is  on  the  weather  elements 
and  their  use  in  defining  climatic  regions.  The  impact  of  weather  and  climate 
on  man’s  activities  is  also  considered.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  Geology 
and  Geography  major. 
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Staff:  Professor  Grueninger*  (Head) ;  Assistant  Professors 
Welliver,  Elias,  Shelton;  Instructors  Dabars**, 

Holtz,  Malenko. 

A  minimum  of  eight  courses,  exclusive  of  German  101,  is  re¬ 
quired  for  a  major  in  German;  a  minimum  of  eight  courses,  exclusive 
of  Russian  121,  is  required  for  a  major  in  Russian.  Candidates  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

German  101-102,  201-202  constitute  an  introductory  sequence. 
Those  courses  in  German  language,  literature  and  cultural  studies 
with  300  or  400  numbering  assume  a  satisfactory  language  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Entering  freshmen  may  apply  for  credit  in  German  303 
under  advanced  placement  provisions  following  recommended 
placement  in  and  satisfactory  completion  of  a  higher-numbered 
course  as  the  initial  work  in  this  field  for  college  credit.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  concerning  advanced  placement,  see  Advanced  Place¬ 
ment,  Section  III . 

For  regulations  governing  reduced  credit  in  foreign  language,  see 
Graduation  Requirements,  Section  III . 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 

**  On  leave ,  1966-67 
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The  Language  Laboratory  facilities  are  available  to  all  German 
and  Russian  students  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Courses  in  German 

101-102.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  1  course  each  semester 

Mastery  of  a  limited  vocabulary  and  the  fundamental  grammar  principles.  Con¬ 
stant  oral  and  written  drill.  Readings  of  progressive  difficulty. 

201-202.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  1  course  each  semester 

To  further  the  student’s  reading  ability  and  to  develop  comprehension  of  spoken 
German  and  a  minimum  oral  command.  Readings  from  literature  and  technical 
writings.  Review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  in  the  first  semester. 

303.  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  1  course 

An  opportunity  to  gain  fluency  and  accuracy  in  the  language.  Emphasis  on  col¬ 
loquial  usage.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  permission  of  department. 

307-308.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1815.  1  course  each  semester 

Study  of  representative  works  with  consideration  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
trends.  First  semester:  late  phases  of  Romanticism,  contributions  of  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  post-Classical  and  Biedermeier  poets ;  social  engagement  and  disillusion¬ 
ment;  Realism  to  Keller,  Storm  and  Meyer.  Second  semester:  from  Naturalism 
to  the  present. 

314.  GERMAN  CULTURAL  STUDIES.  y2- 1  course 

Focus  upon  aspects  of  popular,  artistic,  intellectual,  religious,  political,  and 
social  tradition  from  selected  periods.  Readings  and  taped  materials  mainly  in 
German,  illustrated  discussions.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

400.  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN.  (Formerly  y2  course 

Language  and  Civilization) 

For  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  German  in  the  secondary  schools. 

407.  EARLY  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A  survey  of  the  first  thousand  years.  Reading  and  reports ;  background  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  German  language. 

409.  FROM  LESSING  TO  KLEIST.  (Formerly  1  course 

“Klassik”  and  ,eRomantik,J) 

An  examination  of  the  Age  of  Goethe.  Particular  reference  to  developments 
in  theory  of  drama  as  well  as  in  lyric  and  epic  representation.  Lessing  and  his 
contemporaries;  Schiller,  Holderlin,  Kleist;  the  rise  of  Romanticism. 

410.  GOETHE.  1  course 

The  young  Goethe;  Gotz,  Werther,  Iphigenie ;  his  masterwork,  Faust;  selec¬ 
tions  from  prose  and  poetry. 

412.  TOPICS.  (Formerly  Topics  in  German  1  course 

Language  and  Literature) 

Introduction  to  problems  for  critical  investigation.  Subject  usually  chosen  from 
one  of  the  following  areas:  drama,  recent  writers  and  criticism,  motif  study, 
foreign  literary  relations,  currents  of  German  thought,  linguistic  analysis.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  one  course  in  German  literature  and  junior  classification.  May  be  re¬ 
peated  for  credit. 
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Courses  in  Russian 

121-122.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  1  course  each  semester 

Emphasis  is  on  the  mastery  of  Russian  grammar.  A  limited  vocabulary  is 
mastered  through  reading  and  writing,  as  well  as  constant  oral  drill.  Course  121 
must  precede  122. 

221-222.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  1  course  each  semester 

Review  of  grammar.  Reading  of  Russian  prose  and  poetry.  Extensive  practice  in 
spoken  Russian.  Prerequisite :  Russian  122  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

321-322.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RUSSIAN  1  course  each  semester 

LITERATURE. 

Reading  and  discussion  in  Russian  of  original  prose  and  poetry  of  Pushkin, 
Lermontov,  Turgenev,  Gogol,  Chekov,  and  Soviet  authors.  Lectures  relate  the 
works  to  their  place  in  Russian  literature.  Prerequisite :  Russian  222  or  equivalent, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

323-324.  RUSSIAN  CONVERSATION  AND  1  course  each  semester 

COMPOSITION. 

• 

Intensive  oral  practice  in  sustained  conversation  and  oral  presentation  of  pre¬ 
pared  reports.  Preparation  of  written  themes  on  assigned  subjects.  Prerequisite : 
Russian  222  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

325-326.  SURVEY  OF  RUSSIAN  AND  SOVIET  1  course  each  semester 
LITERATURE. 

An  historical  survey  of  representative  works  of  Russian  literature.  Readings  and 
discussion  in  English.  First  semester :  literature  up  to  1880.  Second  semester :  1880 
to  the  present.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

421.  ADVANCED  READINGS  IN  RUSSIAN  1  course 

LITERATURE. 

The  readings  of  important  Russian  literary  works  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries  in  the  original.  Discussions  in  Russian.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  two  courses.  Prerequisite :  Russian  322  or  equivalent,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

423.  ADVANCED  RUSSIAN  CONVERSATION  1  course 

AND  COMPOSITION. 

Emphasis  on  modern  idiomatic  usage  in  oral  and  written  work.  Prerequisite: 
Russian  324  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN.  y2  course  each  semester 

The  epics  of  the  period,  Nibelungenlied,  Parzival,  and  Der  arme  Heinrich,  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  and  others.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  instructor. 

511-512.  SEMINAR.  (German)  x/2  course  each  semester 

Individual  investigation  of  and  reports  on  topics  selected  from  German  philol¬ 
ogy  or  literature.  The  field  chosen  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prerequisite :  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor. 
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513-514.  PROBLEMS  IN  RECENT  GERMAN  course  each  semester 

LITERATURE. 

Theories  and  aims  of  the  various  literary  movements  in  Germany  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  Critical  works  form  the  basis  of  the  programs  and  literary  works 
are  used  to  measure  the  achievements.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

599G.  THESIS.  (German)  1-2  courses 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 
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Staff:  Professors  Manhart  (Emeritus) ,  Pierson*  (Emeritus), 
Baughman  (Head) ,  Phillips,  Ling;  Associate  Professors 
Findlay**,  Wilson;  Assistant  Professors  Cooper, 

Levine,  Ripley;  Instructor  Schilling. 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in  history  are:  at  least  one  course 
in  United  States  history,  one  course  in  European  history,  one  in  non- 
Western  history,  one  seminar,  and  additional  courses  to  total  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  eight  courses.  Candidates  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  should 
consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

101-102.  HISTORY  OF  WORLD  1  course  each  semester 

CIVILIZATIONS. 

An  historical  introduction  to  the  major  civilized  societies  of  the  world,  both 
Western  and  non- Western,  tracing  the  principal  aspects  of  their  development  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  General 
Studies  151-152  or  History  107-108. 

107-108.  HISTORY  OF  ASIAN  1  course  each  semester 

CIVILIZATIONS. 

The  major  civilized  societies  of  Asia,  their  origins  and  development,  the  im¬ 
pact  upon  them  of  the  West  and  their  response  to  that  impact.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  History  101-102. 

219.  ANCIENT  MEDITERRANEAN  WORLD.  1  course 

(Formerly  319 ) 

The  Mediterranean  area  from  the  Ancient  Near  East  to  the  Age  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  West.  Examines  the  interaction  of  Pagan,  Hebraic,  Christian,  and  muslim 
cultures. 

220.  EUROPEAN  RENAISSANCES.  (Formerly  320 )  1  course 

The  main  emphasis  is  on  European  intellectual  history  from  the  Carolingian 
Renaissance  of  the  ninth  century  through  the  Modern  European  Renaissance  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 


*  Second  semester 

**  On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester 
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221.  EARLY  MODERN  EUROPE.  (Formerly  321)  1  course 

Western.  Europe  from  the  sixteenth  through  the  early  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  political  and  economic  institutions  move  from  the  medieval  to  the  modern, 
when  religious  revolt  ends  in  secularization,  when  cultural  renaissance  culminates 
in.  the  rationalization  of  basic  concepts,  and  when  European  patterns  seek  world¬ 
wide  domination. 

222.  AGE  OF  EUROPEAN  LIBERALISM.  (Formerly  1  course 

Modern  Europe  322 ) 

The.  major  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  as  they  seek  to  institutionalize  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  in  a 
period  complicated  by  rapid  industrialization,  population  increase,  rising  material 
standards,  growing  nationalism,  vigorous  imperialism,  popular  revolution,  and 
philosophical  materialism. 

223.  EUROPE  IN  THE  AGE  OF  IDEOLOGIES.  1  course 

(Formerly  323) 

The  origins  of  World  War  I,  the  collapse  of  the  European  state  system,  and 
the  dissolution  of  European  colonialism.  The  transition  from  Liberalism  to 
Statism,  the  impact  of  the  Great  Depression  on  the  capitalist  system,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  revolt  against  positivism,  the  rise  and  implication  for  the  modern  world  of 
Totalitarianism. 

224.  THE  NEW  EUROPE.  (Formerly  324)  1  course 

A  redefinition  of  the  term  Europe  as  a  consequence  of  its  division  into  Western 
and  Eastern  parts.  The  role  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  the  social  reconstruction  of 
the  continent.  The  adjustment  of  Europe  to  the  technological  revolution  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Europe’s  role  in  an  age  of  Russian  and  American  world  domi¬ 
nation,  the  European  Common  Market,  NATO  and  continental  unity,  and  the 
revival  of  nationalism. 

231-232.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  1  course  each  semester 

PEOPLE  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  social,  political,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  English  people  and  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  Lectures,  discussion,  and  readings  to  be  correlated 
to  the  major  subject. 

263.  THE  FOUNDING  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION.  1  course 

Stresses  the  social,  intellectual,  political,  and  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  through  the  War  of  1812. 

264.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC.  1  course 

Develops  the  history  of  the  United  States  between  1815  and  1919.  Emphasizes 
the  industrial,  social,  political,  and  continental  expansion  of  the  nation. 

265.  RECENT  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  1  course 

Covers  the  period  from  1919  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  economic  trends, 
reform  movements,  and  America’s  rise  to  world  power. 

333.  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  LEGAL  HISTORY.  1  course 

The  origins  and  growth  of  institutions  and  common  law,  including  criminal 
law,  civil  law,  equity,  and  the  Anglo-American  legal  heritage.  Designed  especially 
for  students  who  plan  to  study  law. 
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341.  THE  RISE  OF  RUSSIA.  1  course 

The  development  of  society  and  culture  in  Russia  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on  Muscovite  and  imperial 
Russia.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  history  of  the  minority  nationalities  of 
Russia. 

342.  MODERN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  1  course 

^  A.  continuation  of  341.  The  culture  and  society  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  some 
attention  to  the  international  Communist  movement. 

351.  HISTORY  OF  CHINA.  1  course 

The  development  of  Chinese  civilization  from  its  origins  to  the  present  time, 
treating  various  aspects  of  China’s  traditional  culture  as  well  as  its  modernization 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

352.  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  traditional  societies  and  cultures  of  this  area,  with  emphasis 
on  the  modernization  of  Japan  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and  the 
emergence  of  modern  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  present  era. 

377.  COLONIALISM  AND  LATIN  AMERICA.  1  course 

Develops  the  transplantation  of  Ibero- African  culture  and  its  intermingling  with 
the  indigenous  way  of  life  in  their  economic,  political,  and  social  contexts,  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  study  of  comparative  colonial  cultures. 

378.  MODERN  LATIN  AMERICA.  1  course 

Traces  the  development  of  an  independent  Latin  America.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
increasing  interaction  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

390.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY.  1  course 

A  study  in  depth  of  a  particular  topic  in  history,  such  as  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
the  French  Enlightenment,  the  Russian  Revolution,  totalitarianism,  Chinese 
Communism,  Meiji  Japan,  British  India,  the  American  Revolution,  American 
abolitionism,  and  the  New  Deal.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topics. 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1-2  courses  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 

400SS.  TEACHING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  course 

A  divisional  course  given  cooperatively  by  the  Departments  of  Economics, 
History,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  The  work  covers 
values  and  objectives,  viewpoints  of  the  individual  social  sciences,  curriculum 
problems,  classroom  procedures,  and  correlation  and  integration  of  the  social 
studies.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  classification  and  candidacy  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  in  the  social  studies. 

490.  SEMINAR.  1  course 

Studies  in  historical  interpretations  accompanied  by  a  special  research  project 
in  one  of  the  following  fields  :  A,  Comparative  History;  B,  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Europe ;  C,  Early  Modern  Europe ;  D,  Modern  Europe ;  E,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth;  F,  Early  America;  G,  Middle  America;  H,  Recent  America; 
J,  Russia;  K,  Eastern  Asia;  L,  The  Middle  East.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in¬ 
structor.  One  course  required  of  majors. 
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495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1-2  courses  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department. 


Graduate  Courses 

505-506.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSE.  1-3  courses  each  semester 

Reading  and  research  in  the  following  fields :  A,  Ancient  and  Medieval  Europe ; 
B,  Renaissance  and  Reformation  and  Early  Modern  Europe;  C,  Europe  Since 
1789 ;  D,  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth;  E,  Early  America;  F,  Middle 
America;  G,  Recent  America ;  H,  Russia;  J,  Eastern  Asia.  Prerequisite:  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor.  Each  subject  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

599.  THESIS.  1-2  courses 

Prerequisite :  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 
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Staff:  Professors  Arnold5*''  (Emeritus) ,  Gass  (Head) ; 
Associate  Professors  C.  Johnson,  R.  Thomas**;  Assistant 
Professors  Anderson,  T.  Davis,  Morrill;  Instructor 
Mize;  Part-Time  Instructor  P.  Davis. 

A  major  in  mathematics  must  include  courses  361  and  371. 
Courses  001,  101,  221,  and  400  may  not  be  counted  as  part  of  a 
major.  Students  who  major  in  mathematics  are  urged  to  elect  French, 
German,  or  Russian  for  their  language. 

Candidates  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  must  include  Mathematics 
341,  311,  and  400. 

Before  a  student  registers  for  his  first  course  in  mathematics  he 
must  take  a  placement  test  given  during  Orientation  Week. 

001.  TRIGONOMETRY.  No  credit 

Definition  and  properties  of  the  trigonometric  functions.  Major  emphasis  is 
given  to  analytical  trigonometry.  Two  meetings  a  week. 

101-102.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  1  course  each  semester 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  real  number  system  is  developed.  Methods  of  mathematical  reasoning  and 
proof  are  studied. 

116.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENTIST.  1  course 

Solution  of  elementary  algebraic  equations,  graphing,  logic,  set  theory,  matrices, 
concept  of  derivative.  May  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  mathematics  with  per¬ 
mission  of  Head  of  Department. 


*  First  semester 

**  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 
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151-152.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  1  course  each  semester 

CALCULUS  I  AND  II. 

Co-ordinate  systems,  the  straight  line,  graphing  of  loci,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  differentiating  and  integrating  algebraic  functions,  conic  sections  and 
other  curves,  parametric  equations,  differentiation  and  integration  of  transcen¬ 
dental  functions,  and  special  methods  of  integration. 

161-162.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I  1  course  each  semester 

AND  II. 

A  more  rigorous  treatment  of  the  material  covered  in  Mathematics  151-152. 

221.  DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY.  1  course 

A  nonmathematical  study  of  various  topics  in  astronomy.  One  evening  each 
week  is  spent  at  the  observatory  where  through  the  use  of  the  telescope  the 
student  becomes  familiar  with  the  constellations  and  objects  of  seasonal  interest. 
May  not  be  counted  tozvard  a  major  in  mathematics. 

251.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  CALCULUS  III.  1  course 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  152.  Includes  an  introduction  to  solid  analytic 
geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  and  series.  Prerequisite : 
Mathematics  152  or  162. 

261.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  III.  1  course 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  162.  A  more  rigorous  treatment  of  the  material 
in  Mathematics  251. 

262.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  1  course 

(Formerly  Mathematical  Analysis  IV) 

An  introduction  to  the  foundation  of  mathematics,  linear  algebra  and  matrix 
theory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  251  or  261. 

263.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  ^4  course 

A  study  of  the  classical  methods  of  solving  ordinary  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite :  Mathematics  251  or  261. 

271.  ELEMENTARY  CALCULUS  FROM  V/2  courses 

AN  ADVANCED  VIEWPOINT. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  elementary  calculus  with  special  attention  given 
to  proofs. 

311-312.  MATHEMATICS  OF  DIGITAL  1  course  each  semester 

COMPUTERS  I  AND  II. 

The  first  semester  considers  various  types  of  computers  and  computer  lan¬ 
guages.  Experience  in  programing  in  three  or  four  languages  on  the  IBM  1620, 
including  simulation  of  another  computer,  is  gained  through  work  in  elementary 
numerical  analysis ;  emphasis  is  given  to  potential  errors.  Also,  an  introduction  to 
Boolean  algebra  and  logical  design.  The  second  semester  considers  topics  selected 
from  additional  computer  languages,  generalized  language  trees,  logical  design, 
Boolean  matrices,  lattices,  with  a  major  portion  devoted  to  numerical  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  251  or  261  ( preferably  262  or  263).  With  permission 
of  instructor  the  second  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first. 

321.  STATICS.  XA  course 

Graphic  and  algebraic  methods  for  computation  and  resolution  of  force  systems, 
equilibrium,  stresses  in  frames  and  trusses,  friction,  centroids,  moments  and  prod¬ 
ucts  of  inertia.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  152  or  162. 
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322.  DYNAMICS.  1  course 

A  mathematical  treatment  of  the  laws  of  displacement,  velocity  and  acceleration, 
work  and  energy,  curvilinear  motion,  Newton’s  laws,  Kepler’s  laws,  central  forces. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  263  and  321.  With  permission  this  course  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  toward  a  major  in  physics. 

331.  MATHEMATICS  OF  INVESTMENT  AND  1  course 

INSURANCE. 

Compound  interest  functions,  mortality  tables,  life  annuities,  life  insurance 
premiums,  reserves  and  non-forfeiture  values. 

332.  TOPICS  IN  ACTUARIAL  MATHEMATICS.  1  course 

Selected  topics  from  the  following :  compound  interest  theory  studied  from  the 
continuous  approach,  life  contingencies,  pension  fund  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  331,  262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

333.  THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES.  1  course 

Linear  operators  of  the  finite  calculus,  polynomial  interpolation,  numerical  dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  integration,  summation,  and  difference  equations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  262. 

341.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  I.  1  course 

Elementary  mathematical  theory  and  applications,  basic  probability,  common 
distribution  functions,  moments,  moment  generator  functions,  sampling,  point 
estimation.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  251  or  261  or  permission  of  instructor. 

342.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  II.  1  course 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  341.  Bivariate  normal  distributions,  confidence 
intervals,  tests  of  hypotheses,  simple  design  of  experiments,  large  sample  distribu¬ 
tion.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  341. 

351.  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY.  1  course 

Selections  from  advanced  plane,  differential,  non-euclidean,  or  synthetic  pro¬ 
jective  geometry. 

361.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS.  1  course 

The  basic  notions  of  limits,  continuity,  differentiation,  integration,  sequences, 
and  series.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite :  Mathematics  262. 

371.  MODERN  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  the  structure  and  representation  of  groups,  rings,  and 
fields.  Further  topics  in  linear  algebra  and  matrix  theory.  Prerequisite :  Mathe¬ 
matics  262. 

380.  MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC.  1  course 

Formal  logic,  statement  calculus,  truth  tables,  tautologies,  proof  and  demonstra¬ 
tion,  abstract  mathematical  systems,  restricted  predicate  calculus,  and  applications 
of  logic  in  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  262  or  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

400.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS.  course 

A  study  of  effective  methods  used  in  presenting  topics  usually  included  in 
secondary  school  mathematics.  Emphasis  is  on  the  study  <?f  the  various  modern 
mathematics  programs.  May  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  mathematics. 
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462.  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE.  1  course 

Properties  of  functions,  differentiation  and  integration,  mapping,  infinite  series, 

single-valued  and  multiple-valued  functions,  applications.  Prerequisite  or  co¬ 
requisite:  Mathematics  361. 

463.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY.  1  course 

A  study  of  mappings  and  continuity,  metric  spaces,  topological  spaces,  com¬ 
pactness,  connectedness,  and  separation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  361. 

464.  INTRODUCTION  TO  REAL  ANALYSIS.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  real  numbers,  sequences,  series,  limits,  metric  spaces,  continuous 

functions  on  metric  spaces,  differentiation  and  integration,  Lebesgue  integration. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

490.  READING  COURSES.  y2- 1  course 

Advanced  topics  in :  A,  Actuarial  Mathematics ;  B,  Algebra ;  C,  Analysis ;  D, 
Computer  Mathematics;  E,  Foundations  of  Mathematics;  F,  Geometry;  G, 
Probability  and  Statistics ;  H,  Number  Theory ;  J,  History  of  Mathematics.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  permission  of  instructor.  May  he  repeated  for  credit. 

495.  MATHEMATICS  SEMINAR.  0-1  course 

Advanced  work  in  mathematics  carried  on  individually  or  in  small  groups. 


Graduate  Courses 


500. 

511. 

512. 
521. 

541. 

542. 

551. 

561. 

562. 

563. 

564. 
571. 

581. 

582. 

583. 
590. 
595. 
599. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PROBABILITY  AND 
STATISTICS. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PROBABILITY  AND 
STATISTICS. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  ANALYSIS. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  FUNCTIONS 
OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  TOPOLOGY. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  REAL  ANALYSIS. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRA. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
MATHEMATICS. 


Yz  course 
1  course 
1  course 
1  course 
1  course 

1  course 

1  course 
1  course 
1  course 

1  course 
1  course 
1  course 
1  course 


SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  NUMBER  THEORY. 
HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

GRADUATE  READING  COURSES. 
SEMINAR. 

THESIS. 


1  course 
1  course 
14-2  courses 
J4  course 
1-2  courses 


Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 
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Staff:  Professors  Rolling,  H.  Berg,  Bodfors,  Trusler 
(Director) ,  D.  White,  Sherman,  C.  Grubb,  Curnutt; 
Associate  Professors  A.  Carkeek*,  Hanna,  Grocock**  ; 
Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick;  Instructors 
Flummerfelt,  L.  Brooks,  Gersten;  Part-Time 
Instructors  Scammon,  Akins,  D.  Brooks,  PhilpotiT, 
Mozingo:):;  Assistants  P.  Berg,  B.  Grubb,  M.  Carreer!  , 
R.  WHITER. 

Students  primarily  registered  in  the  School  of  Music  to  meet  degree 
requirements  may  major  in  applied  music,  school  music  education, 
church  music,  or  music  composition.  Regardless  of  the  major  selected 
they  must  take  from  seven  to  nine  courses  in  applied  music  and  the 
following:  Music  103-104,  203-204,  321-322,  331,  334,  and  431. 
Each  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  carry  a  major 
ensemble  (University  Band,  Orchestra,  Choir,  or  Chapel  Choir)  dur¬ 
ing  every  semester  he  is  in  residence. 

Music  degree  candidates  must  perform  before  a  faculty  hearing 
committee  before  presenting  a  solo  or  joint  recital  and  must  also  at¬ 
tend  three  fourths  of  all  recitals  sponsored  or  presented  by  the  School 
of  Music. 

Applied  Music  Major.  (Primary  instrument)  In  addition  to  the 
stipulated  courses  required  of  all  music  majors,  the  student  with  an 
applied  music  major  in  a  primary  instrument  must  take  Music  219- 
220,  307-308,  323-324,  and  any  other  courses  specifically  connected 
with  his  major,  as  indicated  below.  A  minimum  of  nine  courses  in 
applied  music  is  required,  divided  as  follows:  seven  to  eight  in  the 
primary  instrument  and  one  to  two  in  a  secondary  instrument  or  in¬ 
struments.  Voice  is  considered  an  instrument. 

The  primary  instrument  is  carried  four  years  with  two  private 
lessons  a  week.  A  recital  in  the  primary  instrument  is  required  the 
senior  year  in  addition  to  the  semester  and  year-end  examinations 
(excluding  the  semester  in  the  senior  year  when  the  recital  is  given) . 
The  secondary  instrument  is  carried  two  years  with  one  private  lesson 
a  week. 

Assignments  are  determined  in  accordance  with  individual  attain¬ 
ments  and  with  graduation  requirements.  (See  Levels  of  Proficiency 
in  Applied  Music.) 

*  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 

**  On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester 
t  First  semester 
$  Second  semester 
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The  following  additional  regulations  pertain  to  applied  music 
majors  in  specific  primary  instruments. 

Piano  and  organ.  The  student  must  carry  two  lessons  a  week  for 
four  years  and  one  lesson  a  week  in  his  secondary  instrument  for  two 
years.  With  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music  and 
the  organ  instructor,  a  limited  number  of  piano  courses  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  corresponding  number  of  organ  courses.  Music  3 1 1  is 
required  o£  the  piano  or  organ  major;  Music  345-346  is  required  of 
the  organ  major. 

Voice.  The  student  must  carry  two  lessons  a  week  for  four  years 
and  one  lesson  a  week  in  piano  for  two  years.  He  is  urged  to  study 
foreign  languages,  and  is  required  to  take  Music  394. 

Orchestral  instruments.  The  student  must  carry  two  lessons  a  week 
in  the  primary  instrument  for  four  years  and  one  lesson  a  week  in 
his  secondary  instrument  for  two  years.  In  addition,  he  must  take 
Music  289  during  each  semester  of  residence. 

Applied  Music  Major.  (Area  major  in  keyboard,  woodwinds, 
brasses  or  strings)  The  following  points  are  noted:  theory  electives 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years  must  be  selected  from  subjects  of  the 
300  level  or  higher,  of  which  one  course  must  be  a  year  sequence;  a 
minimum  of  seventeen  elective  courses  in  music  or  general  education 
is  required;  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  liberal  arts  is  required.  No 
graduation  recital  is  required. 

Area  majors  in  applied  music  must  take  Music  289  during  each 
semester  of  residence  with  the  exception  of  keyboard  area  majors  who 
are  absolved  from  the  first  four  semesters. 

School  Music  Education  Major.  A  primary  applied  field  and 
various  secondary  applied  areas  must  be  chosen.  A  minimum  of  four 
courses,  distributed  over  at  least  two  years,  must  be  earned  in  the 
primary  area.  Three  courses  must  be  earned  in  secondary  instruments 
by  class  or  private  lesson. 

In  the  broad  area  music  education  teaching  major  the  distribution 
of  applied  music  credits  in  secondary  instruments  is  on  the  basis  of 
quarter  to  half  courses  in  the  following:  piano,  voice,  violin  or 
violoncello,  a  brass  instrument,  and  a  woodwind  instrument  plus  up 
to  one  and  a  quarter  courses  in  elective  choices. 

In  the  instrumental  music  education  teaching  major  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  applied  music  credits  in  secondary  instruments  is  on  the  basis 
of  quarter  to  half  courses  in  the  following:  piano,  violin  or  violon¬ 
cello,  a  brass  instrument,  a  woodwind  instrument,  and  percussion 
plus  up  to  one  and  a  quarter  courses  in  elective  choices. 
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In  the  choral-general  music  education  teaching  major  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  applied  music  credits  in  secondary  instruments  is  as  follows: 
one  to  two  courses  in  piano,  one  to  two  in  voice,  and  up  to  a  half 
course  in  elective  choices. 

A  total  of  seventeen  and  a  quarter  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  in 
general  and  professional  education  is  required  for  an  Indiana  teach¬ 
ing  certificate.  The  student  interested  in  teaching  should  consult  his 
adviser  early  in  his  college  course  and  plan  a  program  that  meets  all 
requirements. 

Church  Music  Major.  A  student  majoring  in  church  music 
must  meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  applied  music  major,  with  three 
exceptions:  (1)  a  senior  applied  music  recital  is  not  required,  thus 
reducing  the  applied  music  credits  to  eight  and  one-half  courses;  (2 ) 
one  and  one-half  courses  in  church  music  are  required;  (3)  three 
courses  must  be  elected  from  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Re¬ 
ligion. 

Music  Composition  Major.  For  a  major  in  music  composition 
the  student  must  present  a  one-hour  recital  of  his  own  compositions 
or  a  composition  of  eight  to  twelve  minutes  duration  for  full  orches¬ 
tra  instead  of  a  senior  applied  music  recital.  Score  and  parts  for  the 
orchestral  composition  must  be  prepared  for  performance. 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  other  music  curricula  or  from  liberal 
arts  areas,  but  six  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  Two  years  of  vocal  ensemble  and  two  years  of  instrumental 
ensemble  are  required. 

A  total  of  seven  courses  in  applied  music  is  required  for  a  compo¬ 
sition  major,  distributed  as  follows:  four  courses  in  a  major  instru¬ 
ment  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years;  three  courses  in  ap¬ 
plied  music  electives.  When  a  keyboard  instrument  is  not  the  major 
instrument,  one  course  must  be  elected  in  a  keyboard  instrument. 

Music  Major  for  B.A.  Degree.  Students  primarily  registered  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  offer  a  music  major  of  eight  to  ten 
courses  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  the  following  limi¬ 
tations:  (1)  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  courses  in  applied 
music  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree;  (2)  credit  in  applied 
music  beyond  one  and  one-half  courses  must  be  balanced  by  the 
same  number  of  courses  in  music  theory,  but  the  two  need  not  be 
taken  concurrently;  theoretical  subjects  may  be  elected  from  Music 
103-104, 133,  203-204,  219-220,  245-246,  261,  262,  307-308,  319- 
320,  321-322,  323-324,  331,  334,  335,  336,  419-420,  431.  These 
limitations  govern  all  music  credits  applied  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  even  though  a  major  is  not  completed. 
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Curricula  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

Applied  Music  Major.  (Primary  instrument) 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Applied  music . 

.  154 

154 

Applied  music  . . . 

...  154 

154 

Music  103-104  . 

.  1 

1 

Music  203-204  . . . 

...  1 

1 

English  and  Speech. 

.  1 

54 

Music  331  or  334  . 

...  0 

54-1 

Elective . 

.  1 

1 

Elective  or  other 

Ensemble 

requirements  . . 

...  2 

1 

Phys.  Educ . 

•  54 

54 

Ensemble 

4/2 

4 

Phys.  Educ . 

...  54 

54 

454 

4-454 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Applied  music . 

.  1 

1 

Applied  music  . . . 

...  1 

1 

Music  307-308  . 

.  54 

54 

Music  219-220  . . . 

...  54 

54 

Music  321-322  . 

54 

54 

Music  431 . 

...  1 

0 

Music  323-324  . 

.  54 

54 

Elective  or  other 

Elective  or  other 

requirements  . . 

...  154 

254 

requirements  . . . . 
Ensemble 

.  154 

154 

Ensemble 

4 

4 

4  4 


Applied  Music  Major.  (Area  major) 

Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Applied  music . 

•  154 

154 

Applied  music  . . . 

...  154 

154 

Music  103-104  . 

.  1 

1 

Music  203-204  . . . 

...  1 

1 

English  and  Speech 

1 

54 

Music  331  or  334 

...  0 

54-1 

Elective  . 

.  1 

1 

Elective  or  other 

Ensemble 

requirements  . . 

...  2 

1 

Phys.  Educ . 

•  54 

54 

Ensemble 

454 

4 

Phys.  Educ . 

...  54 

54 

454 

4-454 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Applied  music . 

.  54 

54 

Applied  music  . . . 

...  .54 

54 

Music  elective . 

.  1 

1 

Music  431 . 

...  1 

0 

Theory  elective  . . . . 

.  54 

54 

Theory  elective  . . 

...  54 

54 

Elective  . 

.  2 

2 

Elective . 

...  2 

3 

Ensemble 

Ensemble 

4 


4 


4 


4 


\ 
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School  Music  Education  Major.  (Area  major) 


Freshman  Year 
First 
Semester 
Courses 

Applied  music .  1% 

Music  103-104  .  1 

Music  154 .  0 

Music  155 .  54 

English  and  Speech  1 

Elective  (Lib.  Arts)  1 

Ensemble 

Phys.  Educ .  54 

4  Y\ 

Junior  Year 
First 
Semester 
Courses 

Applied  music .  54 

Music  321-322  .  54 

Music  323  .  54 


Second 

Semester 

Courses 

154 

1 

54 

0 

54 

1 

54 


Sophomore  Year 
First 
Semester 
-  Courses 

Applied  music .  1*4 

Music  203-204  .  1 

Music  331  or  334  _  0 

Psychology  201,  222  1 

Ensemble 

Phys.  Educ .  54 


Second 

Semester 

Courses 

154 

1 

54-1 

1 

54 


354  4-454 


Music  353,  354 
Education  321,  322  . 
Elective  (Lib.  Arts) 
Ensemble 

Elective  (Music)  .. 


1 

1 

1 

0 


4*4 


454 

Second 

Semester 

Courses 

54 

54 

0 

1 

1 

1 

54 

454 


Senior  Year 
First 
Semester 
Courses 

Applied  music .  54 

Music  153  .  0 

Music  157 .  0 


Music  431 . 

^Education  450  . 

Elective  (Lib.  Arts) 
Ensemble 


1 

1 

2 


Second 

Semester 

Courses 

54 

54 

54 

0 

1 

154 


454 


354 


School  Music  Education  Major. 

(Instrumental  teaching  major) 


Freshman  Year 
First 
Semester 
Courses 

Applied  music .  154 

Music  103-104  .  1 

Music  155 .  54 

English  and  Speech  1 
Elective  (Lib.  Arts)  1 
Ensemble 

Phys.  Educ .  54 

43/4 

Junior  Year 
First 
Semester 
Courses 

Applied  music .  54 

Music  321-322  .  54 

Music  323  .  54 

Music  354  .  0 

Education  321,  322  . .  1 

Elective  (Lib.  Arts)  1 
Ensemble 

Elective  (Music)  . . .  0 

354 


Second 

Semester 

Courses 

154 

1 

0 

54 

1 

54 


Sophomore  Year 

First 

Semester 

Courses 

Applied  music .  1 54 

Music  153 .  0 

Music  154 .  54 


Music  203-204 
Music  331  or  334 
Psychology  201,  222 
Ensemble 

Phys.  Educ . 


1 

0 

1 


54 


Second 

Semester 

Courses 

154 

54 

0 

1 

54-1 

1 

54 


Second 

Semester 

Courses 

54 

54 

0 

1 

1 

1 

54 


334  4J4-454 

Senior  Year 

First  Second 
Semester  Semester 
Courses  Courses 

Applied  music .  54  54 

Music  157 .  0  J4 

Music  431 .  1  0 

^Education  450  .  1  1 

Elective  (Lib.  Arts)  2  154 

Ensemble 


454 


354 


454 


*  The  student  teaching  hours  should  be  arranged  to  cover  instrumental  music 
in  elementary  grades,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high  school. 
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School  Music  Education  Major. 

(Choral — general  teaching  major) 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Applied  music . 

.  154 

iy 

Applied  music . 

•  154 

iy 

Music  103-104  . 

,  1 

i 

Music  203-204  . 

.  1 

i 

English  and  Speech 

1 

y2 

Music  331  or  334  . . . 

.  0 

54-1 

Elective  (Lib.  Arts) 

1 

i 

Psychology  201,  222 

1 

i 

Ensemble 

Ensemble 

Phys.  Educ . 

•  Va 

54 

Phys.  Educ . 

.  54 

54 

4  54 

4 

3*4 

4-454 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Applied  music . 

y2 

y2 

Applied  music . 

.  54 

y2 

Music  321-322  . 

y2 

y2 

Music  431 . 

i 

0 

Music  323  . 

y2 

0 

^Education  450  . 

i 

i 

Music  353  . 

i 

0 

Elective  (Lib.  Arts) 

2 

1 54 

Music  461 . 

0 

y2 

Elective  (Music) 

0 

y2 

Education  321,  322  . . 

l 

i 

Ensemble 

Elective  (Lib.  Arts) 
Ensemble 

l 

i 

4  54 

354 

Elective  (Music)  . . . 

0 

y2 

454 

4 

Music  Composition  Major. 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Applied  music . 

.  154 

1 54 

Applied  music  . . . 

...  154 

154 

Music  103-104  . 

.  1 

1 

Music  203-204  . . . 

...  1 

1 

English  and  Speech 

1 

54 

Music  219-220  . . . 

...  54 

54 

Elective  . 

.  1 

1 

Music  307-308  . . . 

...  54 

54 

Ensemble 

Music  331  or  334 

...  0 

54-1 

Phys.  Educ . 

.  54 

54 

Ensemble 

4y2 

4 

Phys.  Educ . 

...  54 

54 

454 

4-4  J4 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Applied  music . 

.  54 

y2 

Applied  music  . . . 

...  54 

y2 

Music  319-320  . 

.  y 

y 

Music  321-322  . . . 

...  54 

54 

Music  323-324  . 

y2 

y2 

Music  419-420  . . . 

...  54 

54 

Elective . 

.  2  54  : 

2 54-3 

Music  431 . 

...  1 

0 

Ensemble 

Elective  . 

...  2 

2 

4 

4-454 

Ensemble 

454 

354 

*  The  student  teaching  hours  should  be  arranged  to  cover  both  choral  and 
general  music  in  elementary  grades,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high  school. 
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Applied  Music 

Credit  is  given  in  applied  music  as  follows: 

1.  One-quarter  course  credit  for  one  private  lesson  a  week. 

2.  One-half  course  credit  for  two  private  lessons  a  week  when  the 
applied  subject  is  carried  as  a  secondary  instrument. 

3.  One  course  credit  for  two  private  lessons  a  week  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  carried  as  a  primary  instrument  by  a  music  degree  candi¬ 
date. 

Ordinarily  a  student  in  the  School  of  Music  may  not  earn  more 
than  one  and  one-fourth  course  credit  a  semester  in  applied  music. 
Additional  applied  music  credit  may  be  carried  only  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  not  earn  more  than 
a  half  course  credit  a  semester  in  applied  music.  Up  to  one  course 
credit  may  be  granted  in  advanced  applied  music  to  fulfill  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  courses  of  the  300  and  400  levels.  Not  more  than  two 
and  one-half  courses  in  applied  music  are  applicable  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Levels  of  Proficiency  in  Applied  Music.  Undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Music  are  given  a  placement  test  to 
determine  their  level  of  proficiency  when  they  enter  an  applied  mu¬ 
sic  area  for  the  first  time.  The  levels  are  numbered  one  through  ten; 
each  number  denotes  a  year  of  study,  with  the  first  and  second  se¬ 
mesters  designated  A  and  B.  Levels  of  proficiency  for  primary  in¬ 
struments  begin  at  level  seven  or  five,  depending  on  results  of  the 
initial  placement  test.  If  the  applied  music  area  is  carried  as  a  primary 
instrument  for  four  years,  levels  seven  through  ten  or  five  through 
eight  must  be  passed  successfully.  If  the  primary  instrument  is  car¬ 
ried  for  three  years  the  final  attainment  level  must  be  at  least  through 
level  seven;  if  carried  for  two  years,  at  least  through  level  six. 

Levels  of  proficiency  for  secondary  applied  study  are  numbered 
one  through  four  or  three  through  six  (overlapping  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  levels  of  primary  applied  study) .  For  each  semester  study  of  a 
secondary  instrument  students  are  expected  to  pass  successfully  an 
examination  appropriate  to  the  level  to  which  they  have  been  as¬ 
signed.  School  music  education  majors  must  also  attain  minimum 
standards  of  proficiency  in  secondary  applied  areas.  (A  description 
of  these  standards  is  available  from  the  applied  music  faculty.) 

Promotion  from  one  section  level  to  the  next,  in  both  primary  and 
secondary  applied  music  areas,  is  dependent  upon  semester  and  year- 
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end  examinations.  Although  students  may  preregister  for  the  next 
level  or  section,  final  eligibility  depends  upon  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tion.  If  the  examination  is  successful  students  are  allowed  to  retain 
the  new  level;  if  not,  they  must  register  for  the  previous  level  but 
are  allowed  six  weeks  in  which  to  retake  the  examination.  If  the  sec¬ 
ond  examination  is  successful  the  registration  is  changed  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  level;  if  not,  it  remains  the  same  until  the  examination  is 
passed. 

Solo  recitals  may  be  substituted  for  the  level  of  proficiency  exam¬ 
ination  scheduled  the  same  semester  the  recital  is  given. 

Levels  of  proficiency  in  applied  music  do  not  apply  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  School  of  Nursing, 
nor,  because  of  other  validative  measures,  to  Masters’  candidates  in 
the  School  of  Music. 

A  description  of  each  level  content  listing  representative  selections 
by  instrument  is  available  from  the  applied  music  faculty  and  the 
Office  of  the  School  of  Music. 


Applied  Music  Courses 

ORGAN.  54-1  course 

PIANO.  *4-1  course 

VOICE.  *4-1  course 

HARP.  54-1  course 

STRINGS,  (violin,  viola,  violoncello,  string  bass)  54-1  course 

WOODWINDS,  (flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  saxophone)  54_1  course 

BRASS,  (trumpet,  French  horn,  trombone,  tuba)  54"!  course 

PERCUSSION.  *4-1  course 

In  all  applied  fields  one  or  two  lessons  a  week,  arranged. 


Regular  practice  is  required  for  applied  music  credit.  For  each 
quarter  course  students  are  required  to  practice  a  minimum  of  one 
hour  daily. 

Juniors  in  the  School  of  Music  and  seniors  planning  to  pursue  a 
Master  of  Music  degree  at  DePauw  may  become  candidates  for  the 
Performer’s  Certificate,  awarded  to  those  of  exceptional  performance 
ability.  A  preliminary  screening  audition  is  held  in  the  spring  of  each 
year,  with  a  recital  required  the  following  year. 
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Ensemble  Courses 

271.  UNIVERSITY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

Prerequisite :  permission  of  director. 

273.  UNIVERSITY  BAND. 

Prerequisite :  permission  of  director. 

275.  UNIVERSITY  CHOIR. 

Prerequisite :  permission  of  director. 

276.  CHAPEL  CHOIR. 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  director. 

277.  CHORAL  UNION. 

Prerequisite :  permission  of  director. 

289.  CHAMBER  MUSIC,  (woodwind,  brass,  string,  percussion,  keyboard) 
Prerequisite :  permission  of  director. 

Liberal  Arts  students  are  granted  participation  credit  for  ensemble  courses 
to  meet  graduation  requirements. 


Theoretical  Music  Courses 

103-104.  FRESHMAN  THEORY.  1  course  each  semester 

First  semester :  triads,  intervals,  keys,  scales,  cadences,  notation,  elements  of 
musical  form,  elementary  part  writing,  sight  singing,  dictation  in  melody,  rhythm 
and  harmony,  with  application  of  this  material  to  the  keyboard.  Second  semester : 
harmonization  of  folk  tunes  and  chorale  melodies,  modulation  to  closely-related 
keys,  nonharmonic  tones,  and  a  continuation  of  sight  singing,  dictation,  and 
keyboard. 

203-204.  SOPHOMORE  THEORY.  1  course  each  semester 

Eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  techniques. 
Study  of  altered  chords,  seventh  chords,  modulation  to  remote  keys,  four-part 
chorale  harmonization,  harmonic  counterpoint  in  two  and  three  voices,  and 
analysis  of  musical  forms  of  the  period.  Creative  writing  in  these  forms  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Continuation  of  all  forms  of  sight  reading  and  dictation  with  keyboard 
application.  Prerequisite:  Music  103-104. 

219-220.  COMPOSITION.  54  course  each  semester 

Creative  work  in  various  styles,  utilizing  and  developing  the  techniques  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  study  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  Prerequisite:  Music  203-204  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

307-308.  COUNTERPOINT.  54  course  each  semester 

Modal  counterpoint  in  the  styles  of  sixteenth-century  church  and  secular  com¬ 
posers.  Emphasis  is  on  creative  work.  Prerequisite :  Music  103-104.  Course  307 
must  precede  308. 

311.  KEYBOARD  HARMONY.  >4  course 

Application  of  harmonic  material  to  the  keyboard;  practice  in  transposition 
and  the  playing  of  cadences  and  sequences  in  all  keys,  and  improvisation.  Pre¬ 
requisite  :  Music  203-204. 
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319-320.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION.  y2  course  each  semester 

For  advanced  students  interested  in  music  composition.  Emphasis  is  on  modern 
techniques  and  tendencies.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

321-322.  CONDUCTING.  course  each  semester 

Baton  technique ;  simple  and  complex  rhythms ;  specific  problems  from  sym¬ 
phonic  works ;  score  reading ;  practical  experience  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
conducting.  Prerequisite :  Music  203-204. 

323-324.  ORCHESTRATION.  x/z  course  each  semester 

Modern  band  and  orchestral  instruments.  Arrangements  for  string,  woodwind, 
and  brass  combinations,  and  orchestrations  of  compositions  by  romantic,  classical, 
and  modern  composers.  Prerequisite :  Music  203-204. 

419-420.  COMPOSITION  SEMINAR.  course  each  semester 

An  advanced  course  for  the  composition  major  with  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  contemporary  techniques  to  the  larger  forms  of  musical  composition.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Music  319-320  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Music  History  and  Literature  Courses 

1 33.  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC.  1  course 

A  nontechnical  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  layman  with  the  forms  of 
music,  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  the  style  characteristics  of  major  composers, 
commonly  used  musical  terms,  and  pertinent  information  about  composers,  per¬ 
formers,  and  conductors.  Directed  listening  assignments ;  readings  required.  Not 
open  to  students  in  the  School  of  Music. 

331.  CLASSICAL  AND  ROMANTIC  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A  survey  of  musical  styles  in  the  Classical  and  Romantic  periods.  Prerequisite : 
Music  103-104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

334.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  $4  course 

A  study  of  styles  and  forms  in  twentieth  century  music  literature  and  the  works 
of  significant  composers.  Prerequisite :  Music  103-104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

335.  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  J4  course 

A  study  of  chamber  and  solo  instrumental  music  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present.  Prerequisite :  Music  103-104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

336.  VOCAL  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  J4  course 

A  survey  of  operatic  literature  and  solo  vocal  literature.  Prerequisite:  Music 
103-104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

337.  SYMPHONIC  MUSIC.  H  course 

A  study  of  orchestral  musical  styles  and  literature  from  the  Baroque  to  the 
present.  Prerequisite:  Music  203  or  permission  of  instructor. 

431.  MUSIC  LITERATURE  FROM  ANTIQUITY  1  course 

THROUGH  THE  BAROQUE. 

A  survey  of  styles  in  the  music  of  antiquity,  medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Baroque 
periods.  Prerequisite :  Music  203-204  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Church  Music  Courses 

245-246.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHURCH  54  course  each  semester 

MUSIC 

The  development  of  liturgies  and  their  music.  The  study  of  music  and  worship 
in  Protestant  services.  Open  to  all  students. 

345-346.  THE  ORGAN  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC.  54  course  each  semester 

The  organ  as  an  instrument ;  its  history  and  development ;  its  mechanical  and 
tonal  design.  Practical  work  in  organ  registration,  service  playing,  and  accompany¬ 
ing.  Prerequisite :  Music  103-104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

445.  CHURCH  MUSIC  SEMINAR.  54  course 

Opportunity  for  study  of  some  special  church  music  features.  Prerequisite: 
Music  345-346. 


School  Music  Education  Courses 

153.  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION :  WOODWIND  yA  course 

TECHNIQUES. 

Class  instruction  in  the  following :  clarinet,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  and  saxophone. 
Includes  a  survey  of  the  materials  for  these  instruments  for  class  and  private 
instruction.  Applicable  only  toward  BMus.  degree. 

154.  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION :  BRASS  yA  course 

TECHNIQUES. 

Class  instruction  in  the  following:  trumpet,  French  horn,  trombone,  baritone, 
and  tuba.  Includes  a  survey  of  materials  for  these  instruments  for  class  and 
private  instruction.  Applicable  only  toward  B.Mus.  degree. 

155-156.  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION :  54  course  each  semester 

STRING  TECHNIQUES. 

Gass  instruction  in  the  following :  violin,  viola,  ’cello,  and  string  bass.  Includes 
a  survey  of  the  materials  for  these  instruments  for  class  and  private  instruction. 
Applicable  only  toward  B.Mus.  degree. 

157.  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION :  PERCUSSION  54  course 

TECHNIQUES. 

Gass  instruction  in  the  following:  snare  drum,  tympani,  and  traps.  A  portion 
of  the  course  is  devoted  to  drum  majoring  and  twirling  techniques.  Applicable 
only  toward  B.Mus.  degree. 

261.  MUSIC  ESSENTIALS  AND  METHODS  1  course 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

The  fundamentals  of  music  and  methods  of  teaching  vocal  music  to  children 
in  grades  one  through  six.  Includes  a  survey  of  materials  and  observations  in  the 
Greencastle  Public  Schools.  Open  only  to  liberal  arts  students  preparing  to  teach 
in  elementary  grades. 

262.  MUSIC  FOR  CHILDREN.  54  course 

Study  of  the  music  listening  program  for  the  elementary  school,  involving  re¬ 
cordings,  concert  presentations,  and  other  media.  Designed  to  acquaint  children 
with  standard  musical  works  and  to  provide  an  intelligent  background  for  later 
adult  musical  appreciation.  Required  of  elementary  education  majors.  Open  to 
others  by  permission  of  instructor. 
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353.  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION :  ELEMENTARY  1  course 

AND  SECONDARY  VOCAL  MATERIALS. 

Methods  of  teaching  vocal  music  in  the  elementary  school,  junior  high  school, 
and  the  senior  high  school,  including  an  analysis  of  texts  and  literature  relative  to 
the  vocal  music  program  in  the  grades  and  at  the  secondary  levels.  Related  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  vocal  music  teacher  are  also  studied.  Prerequisite:  Music 
103-104.  Applicable  only  toward  B.Mus.  degree. 

354.  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION :  ELEMENTARY  AND  1  course 
SECONDARY  INSTRUMENTAL  MATERIALS. 

Methods  of  teaching  instrumental  music  in  the  elementary  school,  junior  high 
school,  and  the  senior  high  school,  including  an  analysis  of  texts  and  literature  for 
the  concert  and  marching  band,  orchestra  and  small  ensembles,  and  representative 
material  outlining  related  responsibilities  of  the  instrumental  music  teacher.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Music  103-104.  Applicable  only  toward  B.Mus.  degree. 

451.  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION :  54  course 

MARCHING  BAND  TECHNIQUES. 

The  marching  band  and  techniques  of  show  work  as  applied  to  football,  basket¬ 
ball,  parade,  and  contest.  Prerequisite :  Music  354  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Applicable  only  toward  B.Mus.  degree.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

461.  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION :  CHORAL  course 

LITERATURE. 

A  survey  of  choral  literature  from  Gregorian  Chant  to  the  present  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  music  suitable  for  high  school  or  college  choral  groups.  Prerequisite : 
Music  322  or  permission  of  instructor.  Applicable  only  toward  B.Mus.  degree. 


Other  Music  Area  Courses 

291-292.  PIANO  SIGHT  PLAYING.  54  course  each  semester 

Intended  for  those  who  need  more  training  in  piano  sight  reading.  Prerequisite : 
permission  of  instructor.  Applicable  only  toward  B.Mus.  degree. 

393.  SOLO  VOCAL  REPERTOIRE.  54  course 

A  survey  of  the  art  song  from  its  inception.  Includes  solo  literature  for  the  voice 
from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  British  Isles,  America,  and  other  countries. 
Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

394.  DICTION  IN  SINGING.  (Formerly  293 )  54  course 

Pronunciation  of  German,  French,  and  Italian,  as  used  in  singing.  Applicable 
only  toward  B.Mus.  degree. 

397-398.  TEACHING  OF  PIANO.  54  course  each  semester 

Methods  of  teaching  piano,  offered  in  two  sections :  A — preschool  and  primary 
methods  of  class  and  private  instruction.  B — discussion  of  intermediate  and 
advanced  piano  playing  procedures,  including  technique,  interpretation,  methods, 
editions.  Prerequisite:  a  major  in  piano  and  junior  or  senior  classification  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Registration  should  be  by  number  and  letter ■  indicating 
the  section.  Section  A  must  be  carried  through  both  semesters.  Applicable  only 
toward  B.Mus.  degree.  Offered  when  needed. 
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Curricula  for  the  Master  of  Music  Degree 


School  Music  Education  Major.  The  following  program  must 
be  taken  by  students  electing  a  major  in  school  music  education. 


First 

Second 

First 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Second 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Music  501-502  . . . . 

..  54 

y 

*Music  580  . 

..  54 

54 

Music  551-552  .... 

y2 

54 

♦♦Elective . 

..  1 

1 

Music  541 . 

X/2 

0 

54 

f  Thesis . 

. .  1 

1 

Music  542  . 

..  0 

Total  . . . . 

...  4 

4 

Applied  Music  Major.  Students  desiring  a  major  in  an 

applied 

field  must  follow  the  program  listed  below. 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Music  501-502  . . . 

.. 

54 

**  Elective . 

...  1 

1 

*Music  580  . 

..  1 

54 

§Thesis-recital  . . . 

..  54 

1 

^Elective  . 

..  1 

1 

Total  . . . . 

..  4 

4 

Music  Composition  Major.  Students  electing 
position  must  pursue  the  following  program. 

a  major 

in  com- 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Music  501-502  . . . . 

..  y2 

y2 

Music  519-520  . . 

..  54 

54 

Music  509-510  . . . . 

54 

54 

♦♦Elective  . 

...  1 

1 

Music  511-512  .... 

..  54 

54 

fThesis . 

...  1 

1 

Total  . . . . 

...  4 

4 

Theory  Major.  The  following 

program  must  be  taken 

by  stu- 

dents  electing  a  major  in 

theory. 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Music  501-502  . . . . 

..  54 

54 

♦Music  580  . 

..  54 

54 

Music  509-510  or 

♦♦Elective . 

..  1 

1 

Music  511-512  . . . . 

..  54 

54 

fThesis . 

..  1 

1 

Music  519-520  . . . . 

..  54 

54 

Total  . . . . 

...  4 

4 

♦  The  student  should  select  his  strongest  applied  field,  with  the  following  ex¬ 
ception:  for  a  school  music  education  major,  two  instruments  may  be  studied  each 
semester,  or  one  instrument  and  voice. 

♦♦  Electives  may  be  in  an  area  outside  music. 

f  Thesis  requirements  are  as  follows:  in  school  music  education,  a  thesis  on  a 
significant  issue  or  problem  in  music  education;  in  composition,  a  work  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  duration  for  large  orchestra;  in  theory,  an  analytical  research  in 
the  field  of  theory. 

$  Electives  must  be  selected  from  300  through  500  music  courses.  No  graduate 
credit  is  given  for  courses  required  for  the  undergraduate  degree. 

§  In  lieu  of  a  thesis,  the  following  are  required:  one  full  solo  recital  and  a  re¬ 
search  paper  on  the  literature  of  the  major  applied  field,  submitted  in  the  regular 
prescribed  thesis  form. 
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Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  SEMINAR  IN  MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  ^  course  each  semester 
LITERATURE. 

Research  in  a  specialized  field,  to  be  determined  by  the  student  and  the  in¬ 
structor.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor . 

503-504.  CHURCH  MUSIC.  y2  course  each  semester 

Study  in  a  specialized  field,  to  be  determined  by  the  student  and  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

509-510.  COUNTERPOINT.  y2  course  each  semester 

Part  writing  in  five  to  eight  voices.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

511-512.  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRATION.  y2  course  each  semester 

The  theory  and  practice  of  orchestration  from  the  standpoint  of  the  advanced 
student.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

519-520.  COMPOSITION.  x/2  course  each  semester 

Original  work  in  the  higher  forms,  including  the  sonata,  the  symphony,  and 
the  large  polyphonic  forms.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

541.  SEMINAR  IN  CHORAL  LITERATURE.  course 

Advanced  choral  techniques  and  procedures,  with  conducting  experience.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

542.  SEMINAR  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  LITERATURE.  course 

Advanced  instrumental  techniques  and  procedures,  with  conducting  experience. 
Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

551-552.  SEMINAR  IN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  y2  course  each  semester 

EDUCATION. 

Study  in  specialized  music  education  areas,  determined  by  the  student  and  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

580.  APPLIED  MUSIC.  xA-l  course 

Advanced  study  in  instruments  and  voice.  Piano,  organ,  the  major  orchestral 
instruments,  and  voice  may  be  taken  as  either  primary  or  secondary  applied  fields. 
Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

599.  THESIS.  1-2  courses 

Prerequisite :  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 

Preparatory  Courses 

A  preparatory  department,  providing  work  in  voice,  piano,  and 
band  and  orchestral  instruments,  for  children  of  kindergarten,  ele¬ 
mentary,  or  secondary  school  levels,  follows  the  general  plan  of  the 
college  department.  Preparatory  students  are  entitled  to  the  free  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  school  and  may  perform  in  public  recitals. 
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Staff:  The  staff  cooperating  in  the  School  of  Nursing  program 
includes  Associate  Professors  Friddle  (Director),  Craddock, 
Assistant  Professors  Kremer,  Allan,  Ritter,  Bowyer, 
Instructors  M.  Rehm,  Part-Time  Instructor  Norman, 
Assistant  Musgrave  (Nursing) ;  Botany  and  Bacteriology; 
Chemistry;  General  Studies;  Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Physical  Education;  Psychology; 

Sociology  and  Anthropology;  Zoology. 


Philosophy 

The  philosophy  of  the  DePauw  University  School  of  Nursing  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  aims  of  the  University  as  a  whole  ought 
to  be  realized  in  the  preparation  of  the  professional  nurse.  To  an  in¬ 
creasing  extent  the  professional  nurse  must  be  a  leader,  not  only 
capable  of  an  excellent  personal  performance  with  patients,  but  also 
capable  of  effective  service  in  the  role  of  organizer,  teacher,  and 
evaluator.  To  the  development  of  professional  skill  as  a  nurse  she 
must  add  facility  and  effectiveness  in  human  relations  and  in  the 
exercise  of  leadership;  attributes  of  paramount  importance  to  her 
include  capacity  for  analytical  thought,  balance  and  judgment,  clear 
and  forceful  expression,  initiative  and  capability  of  self-direction, 
patience,  and  self-confidence.  The  basic  preparation  of  such  an  in¬ 
dividual  should  be  addressed  to  the  development  of  the  whole  person , 
and  the  DePauw  University  School  of  Nursing  is  dedicated  to  the 
realization  of  this  through  a  synthesis  of  the  best  elements  of  a  broad 
cultural  experience  in  the  liberal  arts  with  a  thorough  educational 
experience  in  the  professional  aspects  of  nursing. 


Aim 

The  aim  of  the  DePauw  University  School  of  Nursing  is  to  give 
its  students  through  a  combined  nursing  and  liberal  arts  education, 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  social  and  cultural  world 
in  which  they  live  and  to  prepare  them  to  give  professional  care. 
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Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  DePauw  University  School  of  Nursing  are 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  individual  students: 

1.  To  develop  ability  for  analytical  thought,  self-direction,  judg¬ 
ment,  communication,  and  effectiveness  in  human  relations. 

2.  To  acquire  competencies  which  contribute  toward  ability  to 
give  professional  comprehensive  nursing  care  founded  on  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  principles  underlying  such  care,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  related  disciplines. 

3.  To  develop  ability  to  fuse  into  nursing  care  the  various  aspects 
of  mental  health,  nutrition,  community  and  family  care,  and 
health  teaching  with  sensitivity  to  the  patient’s  individual 
problems  and  needs. 

4.  To  acquire  the  capacity  for  continuing  professional  and  per¬ 
sonal  growth  which  includes  participation  and  leadership  in  the 
social,  cultural,  and  educational  world. 

The  following  program  leading  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  degree  is  suggested  but  may  be  altered  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

It  is  recommended  that  elective  subjects  be  selected  from  courses 
in  history,  economics,  political  science,  sociology,  philosophy  and 
religion,  literature,  art,  music,  and  foreign  language. 


Academic  Courses 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Gen.  Stud.  101  . . . 

..  iy* 

0 

Nursing  204  . 

..  54 

0 

Bact.  151-152 . 

..  i 

1 

Chemistry  102,  103 

..  1 

1 

Zoology  213 . 

..  i 

0 

Psychology  201  . . 

..  1 

0 

Phil.-Rel . 

..  0 

1 

Psychology  305  . . 

..  0 

1 

Sociology  103  . . . . 

..  0 

1 

Psychology  332  . . 

..  0 

1 

Fine  Arts  elective 

..  0 

1 

Zoology  214 . 

..  0 

1 

Phvs.  Educ . 

Va 

Va 

Elective . 

. .  1 54 

0 

3H 

4% 

Phys.  Educ . 

..  54 

Va 

4  54 

454 

If  first-semester  chemistry  is  not  needed  due  to  the  score  on  the  placement 
test,  an  additional  elective  may  be  chosen. 

One-half  course  in  literature  is  taken  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Transfer  students  are  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Nursing  recommends  the  placement  of  trans¬ 
fer  students. 

The  School  of  Nursing  staff  may  request  a  student  to  change  her 
major  at  any  time. 

Professional  Courses 

Instruction  and  clinical  experience  during  the  summer  session  be¬ 
tween  the  sophomore  and  junior  year  and  the  junior  and  senior  years 
are  given  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  the  Central  State  Hospital, 
Community  Hospital,  Day  Nursery  Association,  Methodist  Hospital, 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nurs¬ 
ing,  Health  and  Hospital  Corporation  of  Marion  County. 

Summer  Session 

Courses 


*212  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition .  y2 

**300  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  I .  1^4 

Junior  Year 

**301  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  II .  1J4 

**302  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  II .  1  24 

**303  Maternity  Nursing  .  124 

304  Orientation  to  Unit  Management .  y2 

**312  Psychiatric  Nursing .  124 

Senior  Year 

**401  Nursing  of  Children .  1  y2 

**403  Community  Nursing .  2 

405  Survey  of  Contemporary  Nursing .  y2 

**406  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  III .  1* **4 

Z413  Public  Health  . . . . . 24 

(offered  by  Indiana  University)  _ 


15J4 

The  above  is  a  sample  schedule;  clinical  experience  in  nursing  will 
be  scheduled  according  to  a  plan  for  each  student.  Credit  is  applica¬ 
ble  only  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Nursing. 

Courses  300,  301,  302,  303,  312,401,403,  and  406  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  student  to  participate  in  problem-solving  activities, 
develop  communication  skills  and  ability  to  identify,  interpret  and 
apply  scientific  principles,  better  understand  self,  the  patient  and  his 
family,  and  through  interpersonal  relationships  with  various  disci¬ 
plines  contribute  toward  disease  prevention,  promotion  of  health, 
and  comprehensive  nursing  care.  Diet  and  drug  therapy,  rehabilita- 


*  Offered  in  the  summer  of  1969 

**  Clinical  or  field  experience  given  concurrently 
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tion  programs,  concepts  of  human  relations  and  mental  health,  com¬ 
munity  and  family  care  are  also  elements  of  content  and  experience 
which  are  fused  throughout  all  these  areas. 

204.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING  AS  A  PROFESSION.  ^4  course 

The  historical  background  of  the  nursing  profession;  professional  and  legal 
responsibilities,  and  an  introduction  to  community  health. 

212.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NUTRITION.  course 

(Formerly  Home  Economics  112 ) 

^  The  nutrients :  their  function  in  the  human  body  and  distribution  in  foods. 
Study  of  food  composition  to  determine  ways  of  obtaining  recommended  amounts 
of  nutrients  in  the  daily  diet.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  significant  part  nutri¬ 
tion  plays  in  the  life  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

300.  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  NURSING  I.  U/4  courses 

The  basic  concepts  and  skills  of  nursing  care,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  nurse 
in  health  service,  health  teaching,  and  in  planning  individualized  nursing  care ;  the 
principles  underlying  the  symptomatic,  therapeutic,  and  preventive  aspects  of 
nursing  care  necessary  to  meet  the  physical,  and  emotional  needs  of  the  patients 
with  less  complex  medical-surgical  conditions.  Guided  nursing  experience  pro¬ 
vided  in  clinical  areas,  correlated  with  the  area  of  study.  Prerequisite :  Bacteriol¬ 
ogy  151-152,  Psychology  201,  Sociology  103,  and  Zoology  213,  214.  Eight  weeks. 
(9-15) 

301.  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  NURSING  II.  W  courses 

The  principles  underlying  symptomatic,  therapeutic,  and  preventive  aspects 
of  nursing  care  necessary  to  meet  the  physical,  social,  and  psychological  needs 
of  patients  with  complex  medical  and  surgical  disease  conditions.  Guided  nursing 
experience  provided  in  clinical  areas,  correlated  with  the  area  of  study.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Nursing  300.  Eight  weeks.  ( 10-16) 

302.  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  NURSING  II.  U/4  courses 

A  continuation  of  Nursing  301.  Progression  in  the  complexity  of  nursing  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  focus  rather  than  disease  conditions.  Prerequisite :  Nursing  300.  Eight 
weeks.  (10-16) 

303.  MATERNITY  NURSING.  1H  courses 

Physiological  and  psychological  characteristics  and  changes  which  occur  during 
the  normal  and  abnormal  antepartal,  intrapartal,  postpartal,  and  neonatal  periods. 
Guided  experience  in  the  nursing  care  of  the  newborn  infant  and  the  mother 
throughout  the  maternity  cycle,  utilizing  hospital  and  community  facilities.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Nursing  300  and  Psychology  305.  Eight  zveeks.  (10-16) 

304.  ORIENTATION  TO  UNIT  MANAGEMENT.  ^  course 

The  basic  principles,  methods,  functions,  and  problems  related  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  hospital  clinical  unit.  Prerequisite :  Nursing  300. 

312.  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING.  W  courses 

A  study  of  psychodynamics  at  work  in  interpersonal  situations  to  further  an 
understanding  of  personal  behavior,  increase  knowledge  of  self  and  others,  and 
provide  a  basis  for  study  of  pathological  behavior  patterns  in  psychiatric  nursing. 
Interviewing  methods  lead  to  purposeful  interaction  with  people  and  provide  the 
raw  data  from  which  students  analyze,  formulate,  and  validate  patterns  and  mean¬ 
ings  of  behavior.  Prerequisite:  Nursing  300  and  Psychology  305.  Eight  weeks. 
(10-16) 
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401.  NURSING  OF  CHILDREN.  \y2  courses 

Principles  of  growth  and  development  applied  to  the  infant  and  child  whether 
well  or  sick ;  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  and  conditions  commonly  found 
in  infancy  and  childhood ;  the  dynamics  of  parent-child-nurse  relationships ;  and 
the  effects  of  illness  to  the  child,  his  family,  and  community.  Guided  observation 
and  participation  in  a  day  nursery  precedes  selected  learning  experiences  in  the 
hospital,  out-patient  department,  and  other  community  agencies.  Prerequisite: 
Nursing  302,  303,  312.  Day  Nursery — two  weeks.  (8-24)  Hospital — six  weeks. 
(8-16) 

403.  COMMUNITY  NURSING.  2  courses 

Consideration  of  the  scope  of  public  health  nursing  in  the  total  community  health 
effort.  Given  concurrently  with  field  work  in  a  generalized,  nonofficial  public  health 
nursing  program  providing  family  health  services.  Certain  selected  experiences 
in  community  agencies  having  direct  bearing  on  nursing  care  and  health  super¬ 
vision  are  included.  Prerequisite:  Nursing  302,  303,  312.  Sixteen  weeks.  (4-16) 

405.  SURVEY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  NURSING.  54  course 

Current  problems  and  trends  affecting  the  profession ;  study  of  various  nursing 
fields,  professional  organizations,  current  nursing  literature,  and  legislation. 

406.  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  NURSING  III.  V/A  courses 

Application  of  principles  and  techniques  in  the  management  of  a  clinical  unit, 
in  medical  and  surgical  comprehensive  care,  and  in  emergency  nursing.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Nursing  302,  304.  Eight  weeks.  (2-32) 
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Staff:  Professors  Kerstetter,  Hildebrand  (Emeritus), 

Compton  (Head),  Eccles;  Associate  Professors  Newton, 

Eigenbrodt,  Petrek;  Assistant  Pprofessors  Gustavsson, 

K.  Thompson,  King,  Titchener; 

Visiting  Lecturer  Mineshima. 

Majors  are  offered  in  philosophy  and  in  religion.  Either  major  may 
follow  a  bridge-plan  wherein  philosophy  or  religion  is  integrated 
with  some  other  discipline. 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in  philosophy  are:  (1)  Eight 
courses,  including  the  following:  Logic,  History  of  Western  Philos¬ 
ophy  (two  courses),  Continental  Philosophy  or  an  equivalent  sem¬ 
inar,  Anglo-American  Philosophy  or  an  equivalent  seminar,  Ethics 
or  an  equivalent  seminar.  Every  major  must  include  at  least  one 
seminar.  (2)  A  comprehensive  examination. 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in  religion  are:  (1)  Eight  courses, 
including  the  following:  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  Historical 
Theology,  Contemporary  Theology  or  an  equivalent  seminar,  Non- 
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Western  Religions.  Every  major  must  include  at  least  two  seminars, 
one  in  the  biblical,  the  other  in  the  theological  field.  (2)  A  compre¬ 
hensive  examination. 

The  requirements  for  a  major  which  integrates  philosophy  or  re¬ 
ligion  with  another  discipline  are:  (1)  Six  courses  in  philosophy  or 
six  courses  in  religion,  and  two  or  more  advanced  courses  in  another 
subject  with  a  common  problem.  (2)  A  comprehensive  examination 
which  will  include  the  special  area  in  which  the  student  has  com¬ 
bined  his  two  disciplines.  The  special  area  should  be  designated  as 
early  as  possible  in  consultation  with  the  student’s  major  adviser. 
Normally  it  includes  a  study  of  a  writer  or  writers  whose  thought 
is  significant  for  the  common  problem.  It  is  advisable  that  the  bridge 
major  should  devote  at  least  the  equivalent  of  one  course  to  the  study 
of  the  common  problems. 

A  student  planning  to  enter  seminary  should  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses  in  his  total  program:  History  of  Philosophy  (two 
courses) ,  Continental  Philosophy,  Anglo-American  Philosophy,  Old 
Testament,  New  Testament,  Historical  Theology,  at  least  one  year 
of  classical  Greek. 

Students  majoring  in  philosophy  or  in  religion  will  take  a  written 
comprehensive  examination  over  their  major  field  of  study  in  the 
second  semester  of  their  senior  year.  For  this  examination  a  student 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  material  studied  in  the  courses  re¬ 
quired  for  his  major,  a  list  of  books  given  him  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  major  program,  and  an  intensive  study  of  one  major 
philosopher  or  theologian.  The  examination  will  test  the  student’s 
comprehensive  understanding  of  his  major  field,  his  intensive  under¬ 
standing  of  a  major  philosopher  or  theologian,  and  the  significance 
of  this  thinker  for  the  field  of  philosophy  or  religion. 

Philosophy  202  (Logic)  does  not  meet  the  graduation  require¬ 
ment  in  philosophy  and  religion. 

Courses  in  Philosophy 

101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  1  course 

The  nature  and  scope  of  philosophy  and  its  relation  to  other  disciplines ;  the 
main  problems  of  philosophy  and  some  alternative  solutions.  Readings  are  from 
major  philosophers.  Seniors  admitted  only  by  permission  of  instructor. 

202.  LOGIC.  1  course 

The  principles  of  correct  inference,  deductive  and  inductive ;  and  their  relation 
to  language  and  scientific  method. 
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213.  ETHICS.  1  course 

Historical  and  contemporary  answers  to  some  of  the  main  problems  of  ethics, 

including  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  the  criteria  of  goodness,  the  possibility 
of  ethical  knowledge,  the  place  of  reason  in  ethics,  the  function  of  evaluational 
concepts. 

214.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART.  1  course 

The  nature  of  art ;  the  creative  process ;  the  work  of  art ;  standards  of  criticism ; 

art  as  a  mode  of  knowledge ;  special  problems  concerning  the  individual  arts. 

215-216.  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  1  course  each  semester 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  major  philosophers  and  philosophical  schools  of  the  West  from  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  through  the  nineteenth  century  A.D.  First  semester :  Thales  to 
Descartes.  Second  semester :  Descartes  through  Hegel. 

305.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.  1  course 

The  nature,  aims,  methods,  and  criteria  of  the  sciences.  The  nature  of  scientific 
description,  explanation,  and  prediction.  The  role  of  theories,  models,  and  deduc¬ 
tion  in  science.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

306.  PHILOSOPHICAL  MOVEMENTS.  1  course 

(Formerly  Major  Philosophical  Movements  327 ) 

A  study  of  some  philosophical  movement  or  movements,  usually  chosen  from 
the  following:  Thomism;  Continental  Rationalism;  Empiricism;  Pragmatism; 
Existentialism;  Philosophical  Analysis;  and  Process  Philosophy.  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

307.  TOPICS  IN  EPISTEMOLOGY  AND  METAPHYSICS.  1  course 
(Formerly  Epistemology  303  and  Metaphysics  304) 

A  study  of  such  topics  as :  empirical  and  necessary  knowledge,  the  sources  and 
validation  of  knowledge-claims,  theories  of  truth,  perception,  memory ;  or  causality, 
time,  freedom,  the  self,  mind  and  body,  God.  Attention  is  given  to  some  major 
classical  and  contemporary  analyses  of  these  topics.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

310.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  1  course 

An  examination  and  criticism  of  various  theories  of  history.  A  consideration  of 

logical  and  methodological  problems  concerning  historical  knowledge  and  explana¬ 
tion.  Prerequisite :  one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

311.  ORIENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  1  course 

Main  philosophical  movements  and  figures  of  the  Far  East  with  major  emphasis 

upon  recent  developments.  Prerequisite :  one  course  in  the  department. 

328.  ANGLO-AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  1  course 

The  major  philosophers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  from  Mill  to 

Wittgenstein.  Emphasis  is  on  contemporary  analytic  techniques  and  theories  of 
meaning.  Special  attention  is  given  to  logical  atomism,  logical  positivism,  and 
the  examinations  of  ordinary  language.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

329.  CONTINENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  1  course 

The  major  philosophers  and  philosophical  schools  of  continental  Europe  from 

Hegel  to  the  present.  Major  emphasis  is  on  German  and  French  philosophies. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  phenomenology,  existentialisms,  philosophical  an¬ 
thropology,  and  the  philosophy  of  language.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
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430.  MAJOR  PHILOSOPHERS.  1  course 

One  or  more  philosophers,  usually  chosen  from  the  following :  Plato ;  Aristotle ; 
Aquinas;  Descartes;  Locke;  Hume;  Kant;  Whitehead;  Russell.  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

433.  PHILOSOPHICAL  PROBLEMS.  1  course 

An  intensive  systematic  and  historical  study  of  some  major  philosophical  prob¬ 
lem,  usually  chosen  from  the  following:  universals;  substance;  time;  history; 
freedom ;  synthetic/analytic ;  perception ;  memory ;  causality ;  intentionality ; 
mind/body.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Courses  in  Religion 


141.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  1  course 

The  literature  and  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  studied  in  the  context  of  the 
history  of  Israel. 

142.  NEW  TESTAMENT.  1  course 

The  literature  and  faith  of  the  New  Testament  studied  in  the  context  of  the 
early  Church. 

161.  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.  1  course 

The  distinctive  nature,  presuppositions,  essential  affirmations,  and  cultural 
significance  of  Christian  faith. 

241.  MAJOR  MOTIFS  IN  BIBLICAL  THOUGHT.  1  course 

Categories  of  biblical  thought  usually  chosen  from  the  following :  creation  and 
time,  man,  evil  and  suffering,  revelation  and  faith,  the  covenant,  the  Church, 
Christ,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

264.  CLASSICS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION.  1  course 

Classic  works  of  the  Christian  tradition  examined  for  their  contribution  to  in¬ 
tellectual  and  religious  development  in  the  West. 

266.  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  1  course 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT. 

Central  questions  such  as  the  relation  of  faith  and  doubt,  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  meaning  of  existence  in  the  writings  of  contemporary  Christian  thinkers  such 
as  Niebuhr,  Barth,  Tillich,  and  Bultmann. 

343.  MEN  AND  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  1  course 

Significant  men  and  movements  of  the  biblical  world,  usually  chosen  from  the 
following:  the  prophets,  the  priestly  movement,  Wisdom  writers,  Essenes,  Jesus 
and  the  Gospels,  Paul,  Johannine  writers,  Gnostics.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
religion  or  permission  of  instructor. 

361.  HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY.  1  course 

Selected  issues,  such  as  the  Trinity,  Christology,  faith  and  works,  and/or  peri¬ 
ods,  such  as  the  early  church,  reformation,  and  the  nineteenth  century,  considered 
in  terms  of  historical  development.  Prerequisite :  one  course  in  religion  or  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor. 

378.  NON-WESTERN  RELIGIONS.  1  course 

Ancient  and  contemporary  religions,  usually  chosen  from  the  following :  Islam, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism.  Prerequisite :  one  course  in  religion 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
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440.  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION.  1  course 

Current  problems  in  biblical  interpretation,  usually  chosen  from  the  following : 
typology,  the  relation  of  kerygma  and  history,  the  historical  Jesus,  hermeneutics. 
Prerequisite :  two  courses  in  religion  or  permission  of  instructor. 

461.  MAJOR  THEOLOGIANS.  1  course 

One  or  more  theologians,  usually  chosen  from  the  following :  Augustine,  Aqui¬ 
nas,  Luther,  Calvin,  Kierkegaard,  Schleiermacher,  Barth,  Tillich.  Prerequisite: 
two  courses  in  the  department  or  permission  of  instructor. 

465.  THEOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS.  1  course 

Problem  areas  of  theology,  usually  chosen  from  the  following:  theological 
method,  the  doctrine  of  God,  Christ,  the  Church,  faith,  and  reason,  transcendence 
and  immanence.  Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  the  department  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor. 


Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 

105-106.  BASIC  BELIEFS  OF  MODERN  MAN.  1  course  each  semester 

The  philosophical  and  religious  ideas  which  guide  the  thought  and  action  of 
modern  man.  Open  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors. 

301-302.  IDEAS  OF  MAN  AND  THE  WORLD  1  course  each  semester 
IN  WESTERN  THOUGHT. 

Major  philosophical  and  religious  views  of  man,  his  good,  and  of  reality  from 
the  biblical  and  Greek  periods  to  the  present. 

380.  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  SEMINAR.  1  course 

Given  cooperatively  by  the  departments  of  English,  Sociology  and  Anthro¬ 
pology,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion.  A,  Literature  and  Ideas ;  B,  Power  Struc¬ 
tures  in  Society.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructors. 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  y2- 2  courses  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 

409-410.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY.  J4-1  course  each  semester 

Directed  studies  in  a  specialized  field.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department. 

495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  ki-2  courses  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 


Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSES.  Yz-2  courses  each  semester 

Intensive  study  and  research  in  the  following  fields :  A,  Ethics;  B,  Social  Phi¬ 
losophy  ;  C,  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  D,  Logic ;  E,  Philosophy  of  Art ;  F,  Meta¬ 
physics;  G,  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy;  H,  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy;  J,  Contemporary  Philosophy;  K,  Old  Testament;  L,  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  M,  History  of  Christian  Thought;  N,  Contemporary  Christian  Thought; 
P,  Non-Christian  Religions.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department.  Each  subject 
may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  three  courses.  O ffered  when  needed. 

599.  THESIS.  14-2  courses 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Credit  applies  for  the  year. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Staff:  Professors  Loveless  (Head) ,  Harvey,  Miller, 
Erdmann;  Associate  Professors  McCall,  Mont*  ;  Assistant 
Professors  Katula,  Lester;  Instructors  Meyer,  Jenkins; 

Assistants  Buchanan,  Hormann. 

The  department  sponsors  a  four-fold  program:  (1)  required 
courses  in  physical  education;  (2)  advanced  theory  courses  in  physi¬ 
cal  education  leading  to  a  major;  (3)  intercollegiate  athletics;  (4) 
intramural  athletics. 

Advanced  courses  beyond  the  required  freshman  and  sophomore 
activity  courses  (101-102,201-202)  are  primarily  for  students  who 
plan  to  teach  physical  education,  to  coach,  or  to  become  recreation 
leaders.  These  advanced  courses  meet  the  requirements  for  an  Indiana 
teacher’s  certificate. 

Students  declaring  a  major  in  physical  education  in  preparation 
for  public  school  teaching  and/or  coaching  must  take  the  following 
courses:  209,  210  or  212,  222,  301,  321,  406,  409,  and  Zoology  213, 
214.  In  addition,  men  majors  must  take  221,  403  or  404;  women 
majors  must  take  315  or  316. 

Required  Courses  for  Men 

101-102.  FRESHMAN  PHYSICAL  54  course  each  semester 

EDUCATION. 

Mass  exercises,  wrestling,  swimming,  games,  fundamentals  in  touch  football, 
basketball,  tumbling,  tennis,  golf,  and  volleyball.  A  class  in  modified  physical  edu¬ 
cation  is  offered  for  men  not  able  to  participate  in  regular  class  activities.  Required 
of  all  freshman  men.  Two  meetings  a  week  of  field  or  floor  work  arranged. 

201-202.  SOPHOMORE  PHYSICAL  54  course  each  semester 

EDUCATION. 

A  continuation  of  course  101-102.  Advanced  work  in  wrestling,  swimming, 
tumbling,  and  athletic  games.  A  class  in  modified  physical  education  is  offered 
for  men  not  able  to  participate  in  regular  activities.  Required  of  all  sophomore  men. 
Two  meetings  a  week  of  field  or  floor  work  arranged. 


Required  Courses  for  Women 

101-102  and  201-202.  FRESPIMAN  AND  54  course  each  semester 

SOPHOMORE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Knowledge  and  skill  development  in  team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports, 
dance,  swimming,  and  body  mechanics  or  fundamental  movement  required  of  all 

*  On  sabbatical  leave  November  15,  1966  to  March  30,  1967 
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freshman  and  sophomore  women.  One  half  of  the  required  work  must  be  taken  in 
classes  that  meet  three  times  a  week. 

Girls  whose  physical  condition  indicates  need  for  modified  activity  are  given 
individual  consideration  at  registration. 

Advanced  Courses  for  Men  and  Women 

209.  RHYTHMIC  FORM  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  1  course 

MOVEMENT  FOR  GYMNASTICS  AND  DANCE. 

Analysis  of  organic  impluse  of  movement,  rhythmic  structure  of  movement, 
logical  form  of  movement  for  achievement  of  total  body  control  as  the  natural 
basis  for  gymnastics,  dance,  and  sports. 

210.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  1  course 

OF  RECREATION. 

Organization  and  administration  of  recreation,  program  development,  leader¬ 
ship  techniques,  and  supervised  field  work  in  community,  church,  and  school  rec¬ 
reation.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

212.  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  AND  CAMP  COUNSELING.  1  course 

The  organization  and  administration  of  private,  organizational,  and  institutional 
camps.  Group  and  individual  leadership  techniques,  program  planning,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  activities.  Practical  experience  when  possible.  Offered  in  alternate 
years. 

221.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  1  course 

AND  DUAL  SPORTS. 

History,  rules,  techniques,  and  teaching  methods  in  archery,  badminton,  bowling, 
golf,  tennis.  Practical  experience  required  as  assistant  in  physical  education  ac¬ 
tivity  classes  for  eight  weeks.  For  men  only. 

222.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  1  course 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Emphasizes  physical  activities,  health,  and  safety  for  the  elementary  school. 
Practical  experience  in  teaching  and  participation.  The  prevention  and  care  of 
injuries  commonly  found  on  the  playground  and  in  the  classroom.  Includes  mate¬ 
rial  on  liability  and  fulfills  the  requirements  for  the  standard  First  Aid  Certificate. 

301.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  EVALUATING  1  course 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Acquaints  students  with  the  general  field  of  tests  and  measurements  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  teaching  device  in  presenting  and  evaluating  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program.  Includes  elementary  statistics,  acquaintance  with  pertinent  tests 
in  the  field,  techniques  of  teaching,  and  program  content. 

315-316.  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICAL  1  course  each  semester 

EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  WOMEN. 

History,  skill  analysis,  strategy,  officiating,  and  teaching  methods  in  volleyball, 
basketball,  bowling,  hockey,  soccer,  badminton^  archery,  fencing,  softball,  tennis, 
and  golf.  Open  to  junior  and  senior  women  majors.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

32 1.  HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  1  course 

OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

A  study  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  concepts  underlying  the  profession 
of  physical  education.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  involved. 
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403.  COACHING  AND  OFFICIATING  FOOTBALL  AND  1  course 
BASEBALL  AND  CARE  OF  ATHLETIC  INJURIES. 

History,  rules,  fundamentals,  team  play,  strategy,  offense,  defense;  care  of 
common  athletic  injuries,  conditioning,  massage,  taping,  bandages,  handling  of 
emergency  conditions.  Lectures  and  practice.  Five  meetings  a  week  of  class  and 
floor  work  arranged.  For  men  only.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

404.  COACHING  AND  OFFICIATING  OF  1  course 

BASKETBALL,  TRACK,  AND  WRESTLING. 

Fundamentals, .  rules,  strategy  of  coaching  and  officiating  of  basketball,  track, 
and  wrestling.  Five  meetings  a  week  of  class  crnd  floor  work  arranged.  For  men 
only.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

406.  ADMINISTRATION,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  1  course 

SUPERVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

A  study  of  all  aspects  of  administration  and  supervision  of  physical  education ; 
management  of  intramurals  and  interscholastic  athletics ;  personal  standards  for 
the  administrator  and  administrative  problems ;  care  of  equipment,  athletic  fields, 
gymnasium  and  swimming  pool ;  budgets  and  purchase  of  supplies  and  publicity. 

409.  KINESIOLOGY.  1  course 

The  science  of  human  motion  based  on  anatomic,  physiological,  and  mechancial 
principles,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  physical  education. 

415.  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  AND  DRIVER  EDUCATION.  1  course 

Materials  and  skills  presented  to  enable  the  student  to  teach  Driver  Education. 
Content  directed  to  psychophysical  limitations  of  drivers,  driving  procedures,  car 
procurement,  scheduling,  public  relations,  maintenance,  pedestrian  protection,  skill 
exercises,  and  road  training.  Classroom  time  discussing  necessary  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  requires  half  of  class  time ;  actual  instruction  behind  the  wheel  completes 
the  total  classroom  requirement.  Students  required  to  teach  beginners.  Meets  state 
requirement  for  an  additional  license  in  driver  education.  Offered  in  alternate 
years. 
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* 

Staff:  Professors  Sprague,  Henry  (Head)  ; 

Associate  Professor  Kissinger;  Assistant 
Professor  Ptak. 

As  early  as  possible  in  his  college  career,  the  student  who  considers 
a  major  in  physics  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Freshmen  with  adequate  high  school  preparation  in  mathematics 
are  eligible  to  take  Physics  121-122  or  221-222.  The  latter  course 
sequence  is  advised  for  those  students  planning  to  major  in  physics. 
These  students  should  also  take  Mathematics  151-152  or  161-162 
and  251  or  261  as  early  as  possible. 

Students  majoring  in  physics  should  take  Physics  221-222  (or 
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121-122),  311,  322,  and  the  remaining  courses  from  other  depart¬ 
mental  offerings.  These  students  should  elect  German,  Russian,  or 
French  for  their  foreign  language,  and  are  advised  to  take  Chemis¬ 
try  105  as  an  elective.  The  content  of  Physics  341  has  wide  applica¬ 
tion  in  many  fields.  Students  interested  in  biophysics  or  medicine 
should  consider  taking  Physics  352. 

Candidates  for  a  teacher’s  certificate,  particularly  in  the  secondary 
schools,  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

112.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  general  physics  with  attention 
to  their  bearings  in  other  fields  of  science,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  De¬ 
signed  especially  for  those  students  who  do  not  plan  to  go  further  in  physics,  the 
course  should  be  of  value  to  those  planning  to  teach  in  the  grades  or  in  j  unior  high 
school.  It  does  not  fulfill  the  prerequisites  for  advanced  courses  in  physics,  nor  the 
requirements  for  medicine,  engineering,  or  teaching.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
high  school  algebra.  (3-3) 

121-122.  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  1  course  each  semester 

Noncalculus  version. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity  as  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  classical  and  modern  viewpoints  are  given,  with  emphasis  on 
the  interrelations  of  these  topics.  Provides  an  introductory  course  in  physics 
meeting  the  requirements  for  preprofessional  work  in  medicine,  engineering,  and 
teaching.  Prerequisite :  trigonometry ;  Physics  121  or  221  is  prerequisite  for  122. 
(3-3) 

221-222.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  Calculus  version.  1  course  each  semester 

Fundamental  concepts  of  physics  are  treated  and  a  basis  is  provided  for  rel¬ 
ativistic  and  quantum  analysis.  Application  of  the  techniques  of  simple  calculus  to 
the  mathematical  theory.  Recommended  for  science  and  mathematics  majors  and 
for  those  in  preprofessional  fields  who  desire  a  more  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Open  to  freshmen.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite :  Mathematics  151-152  or 
161-162.  Physics  221  (or  121  with  permission  of  instructor )  must  precede  Physics 
222.  (3-3) 

311.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  PHYSICS.  1  course 

A  phenomenological  and  theoretical  treatment  of  some  fields  of  modern  physics, 
including  studies  of  wave-particle  duality,  atomic  and  nuclear  structure,  cosmic 
rays,  and  selected  current  developments  in  physics.  Prerequisite :  Physics  122  or 
222,  and  Mathematics  152  or  162.  (3-3) 

322.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEORETICAL  PHYSICS.  1  course 

Introduces  practical  use  of  mathematical  tools  used  in  developing  physical 
theory.  Topics  covered  include  co-ordinate  systems,  vector  analysis,  complex 
variables,  partial  differential  equations,  Fourier  transforms,  dyadics,  matrices. 
Recommended  for  science  and  mathematics  majors  and  pre-engineering  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  251  or  261,  Physics  221  (or  121  with  permission  of 
instructor) . 

341.  CIRCUIT  THEORY  AND  ELECTRONICS.  1  course 

Experimental  and  theoretical  treatment  of  D.C.  and  A.C.  circuits,  basic  vacuum 
tube  and  transistor  circuits,  and  fundamentals  of  microwaves.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  122  or  222.  (3-3) 
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352.  RADIATION  PHYSICS.  1  course 

Treats  the  elements  of  atomic  and  nuclear  structure,  particularly  as  related  to 
radioactivity  and  the  effects  of  radiation  upon  biological  materials,  discusses  the 
detection  and  measurement  of  radiation,  and  demonstrates  the  application  of  this 
information  to  personnel  radiation  protection  problems.  Recommended  especially 
for  premedical  students  and  those  majoring  in  the  biological  or  behavioral  sci¬ 
ences.  Several  periods  may  be  devoted  to  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physics  112, 
122  or  222. 

361.  OPTICS.  1  course 

A  study  of  geometrical  optics  and  the  nature  of  electromagnetic  radiation  and 
wave  motion,  including  interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  and  related  phe¬ 
nomena  and  applications.  Prerequisite :  Physics  222  (or  122  with  permission  of 
instructor ).  (3-3) 

400.  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICS.  ^  course 

Designed  for  students  planning  to  teach  physics  and  general  science  in  secondary 
schools.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 

412.  THERMODYNAMICS  AND  STATISTICAL  1  course 

MECHANICS. 

A  consideration  of  thermodynamic  systems,  the  laws  of  thermodynamics, 
changes  of  phase,  entropy,  kinetic  theory  of  an  ideal  gas,  molecular  velocities,  and 
Maxwell-Boltzmann  and  quantum  statistics.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  251  or 
261,  Physics  322. 

421.  MECHANICS.  1  course 

Subjects  covered  include  basic  definitions  and  principles  of  classical  mechanics, 
conservation  laws,  systems  of  particles  and  motion  of  rigid  bodies,  moving  co¬ 
ordinate  systems,  and  an  introduction  to  generalized  co-ordinates  and  the  methods 
of  LaGrange  and  Hamilton.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  251  or  261,  Physics  322. 

432.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  1  course 

Includes  experimental  foundations  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  electrostatic 
and  magnetostatic  problems,  dielectrics,  the  field  concept  in  electromagnetism  and 
Maxwell’s  equations,  and  the  concept  of  energy  in  electromagnetism.  Several  pe¬ 
riods  may  be  devoted  to  laboratory.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  251  or  261,  Physics 
322. 

441.  ADVANCED  THEORETICAL  PHYSICS.  1  course 

A  variety  of  topics  chosen  from  both  the  classical  and  the  modern  fields.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  on  theoretical  analytical  techniques  and  their  experimental  verification  rather 
than  on  details  of  the  actual  topics  selected.  Prerequisite:  Physics  311,  322,  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

452.  MODERN  PHYSICS.  1  course 

Reviews  pertinent  contributions  of  some  major  fields  of  principal  contemporary 
interest  in  physics.  Included  are  the  mathematical  development  of  relativistic 
theory,  the  Schroedinger  equation  and  introduction  to  quantum  mechanical  meth¬ 
ods,  and  applications  to  selected  topics  in  atomic,  molecular,  and  solid  state  physics. 
Several  class  periods  may  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Mathe¬ 
matics  251  or  261,  Physics  311,  and  322. 

471-472.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY.  ^4-/4  course  each  semester 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  extend  or  amplify  the  work  of  other  physics 
courses  or  to  undertake  some  experimental  work  in  advanced  or  modern  physics, 
either  in  the  form  of  standard  experiments  or  of  some  extended  project.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  permission  of  Head  of  Department.  (0-1  or  2) 
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481-482.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  YaM  course  each  semester 

Selected  studies  in  advanced  or  contemporary  physics  with  independent  study 
of  topics  initially  encountered  in  more  formal  courses.  Various  aspects  of  bio¬ 
physics,  chemical  physics,  or  other  interdisciplinary  subjects  may  be  included. 
Prerequisite :  permission  of  Head  of  Department. 


Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  Y~1  course  each  semester 

PROJECTS. 

Advanced  laboratory  projects  suited  to  the  available  equipment  and  chosen  by 
the  student  in  conference  with  a  member  of  the  staff,  together  with  such  library 
and  reference  work  as  is  naturally  involved.  Includes  such  investigations  as  pre¬ 
cede  the  defining  of  a  research  problem  suitable  for  presentation  as  a  master’s 
thesis.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

505-506.  MODERN  PHYSICS.  Y\-\  course  each  semester 

Detailed  study  of  one  or  more  phases  of  contemporary  physics,  as  mutually 
selected  by  the  student  and  his  instructor.  Topics  are  primarily  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  theoretical  background  as  necessary  for  a  research  project  or  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  specific  current  information  as  desirable.  Prerequisite :  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor. 

509-510.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOLID  course  each  semester 

STATE  PHYSICS. 

Selected  topics  in  introductory  solid  state  physics  will  include  classification  of 
solids,  electron  theory  of  metals,  semi-conductors,  dia-,  para-,  and  ferro-magnet- 
ism,  nuclear  and  electron  spin  resonance,  and  superconductivity.  Prerequisite : 
permission  of  instructor. 

529-530.  ATOMIC  AND  NUCLEAR  Y\- 1  course  each  semester 

STRUCTURE. 

Evaluates  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  including  discussions  of  energy 
levels,  selection  rules,  building-up  principles,  and  infrared  and  Raman  spectra. 
The  selected  topics  in  nuclear  structure  include  discussions  of  neutron  cross  sec¬ 
tions  and  reactions,  nuclear  fission,  binding  energies,  and  nuclear  energy  levels. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

539-540.  TOPICS  IN  THEORETICAL  %-l  course  each  semester 

PHYSICS. 

Treatment  of  selected  subjects  in  theoretical  physics  designed  to  be  of  assistance 
in  research  projects  or  to  provide  instruction  in  some  aspects  of  classical  theory 
or  modern  theory.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  Head  of  Department. 

599.  THESIS.  Y2-I  course 

Prerequisite:  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


Staff:  Professor  Voltmer  (Emeritus) ;  Associate  Professors 
Morrow  (In  Charge),  Rafat;  Assistant  Professor  Lawrence; 

Instructor  Steiniche. 

Prospective  majors  in  political  science  should  consult  a  member  of 
the  department  as  early  as  possible  in  their  course  concerning  sug¬ 
gestions  for  meeting  requirements  for  graduation  and  for  electives. 
A  major  in  the  department  should  include  courses  101,  102,  209, 
419,  and  one  course  selected  from  the  following:  323,  324,  405,  406. 
Political  Science  101  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  except  as  indicated.  Candidates  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  should 
consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

101.  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  1  course 

Introduces  the  beginning  student  to  the  problem  of  government  with  particular 
reference  to  the  experience  and  practice  of  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  his¬ 
torical  origin,  the  constitutional  basis,  and  the  forms,  powers,  and  functions  of  the 
national  government. 

102.  MODERN  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS.  1  course 

A  comparative  study  of  the  backgrounds,  forms,  and  activities  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  England,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Scandanavia,  France,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  and  selected  governments  of  Latin  America.  Prerequisite:  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

209.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  1  course 

An  analysis  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  relations  among  states.  Topics  con¬ 
sidered  :  the  role  of  imperialism,  nationalism,  diplomacy,  international  law,  world 
economics  and  trade,  technology,  public  opinion,  and  war  in  international  politics. 
Prerequisite :  Political  Science  101  or  History  101-102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

210.  THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  functional  and  behavioral  aspects  of  American  politics.  Typical 
areas  of  investigation  include  the  processes  of  political  organization  and  recruit¬ 
ment,  governmental  decision-making,  and  intergovernmental  relations.  Also  in¬ 
cludes  an  introduction  to  systems  analysis  and  methodology.  Prerequisite:  Po¬ 
litical  Science  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

303.  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.  1  course 

Analysis  of  the  Soviet  state  in  theory  and  practice.  Includes  the  basic  govern¬ 
mental  structure,  legal  and  judicial  system,  role  of  the  Communist  party,  the 
Soviet  concept  of  democracy,  the  role  of  social  and  national  groups  and  of  the 
citizen  in  the  political  process,  and  the  principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Political  Science  102  or  History  341  or  permission  of  instructor. 

306.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SYSTEM.  1  course 

The  origins,  organization,  and  procedures  of  the  United  Nations.  Analyzes  the 
United  Nations’  work  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  fields,  and  gives  at¬ 
tention  to  the  prospects  for  world  government.  Prerequisite :  Political  Science  209 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
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309.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  1  course 

The  development  of  American  traditions  in  foreign  policy,  the  machinery  for 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  relations,  the  principal  factors  influencing  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  specific  policies  regarding  various  coun¬ 
tries  and  regions  of  the  world.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101  or  a  course  in 
American  history  or  permission  of  instructor. 

316.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW.  1  course 

Deals  with  the  case  method  of  legal  study,  interpretation  of  language  in  law, 
the  use  of  law  books,  the  organization  of  the  court  system,  and  other  problems  of 
interest  to  the  prelaw  student.  Prerequisite :  Political  Science  101  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

323.  ESSENTIALS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  1  course 

An  inquiry  into  such  concepts  as  state,  sovereignty,  law,  rights,  duties,  and 
government,  all  basic  to  the  study  of  political  science.  Open  to  sophomores,  jun¬ 
iors,  and  seniors  without  prerequisite. 

324.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  IDEAS.  1  course 

A  biographical  study  of  American  political  thought.  Representative  statesmen 
considered :  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madi¬ 
son,  Daniel  Webster,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Prerequisite :  Political  Science  101  or  a  course  in  American  history  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

332.  CURRENT  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS.  course 

A  discussion  of  political  problems  having  current  significance.  Newspapers, 
newsmagazines,  and  periodicals  of  comment  are  used  as  source  materials.  May 
he  repeated  for  credit. 

334.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS.  1  course 

The  legislative  structure,  procedure,  and  policy  making  with  emphasis  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite :  Political  Science  101  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

343.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  1  course 

Analyzes  the  structure  and  functions  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  government 
and  the  interrelationships  among  them.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101  or  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor. 

351.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  1  course 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  human  behavior  in  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions.  Focus  is  placed  upon  the  administrative  process  and  its  relationship  to 
organizational  structure,  politics,  and  the  socio-economic-cultural  environment. 
Prerequisite :  Political  Science  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

352.  PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  1  course 

An  examination  of  selected  problems  of  administrative  theory,  organization,  and 
personnel  management.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  351  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor. 
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353.  THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY.  1  course 

A  functional  study  of  the  American  presidency,  with  emphasis  on  the  adminis¬ 
trative,  political,  and  legal  problems  which  confront  the  nation’s  chief  executive. 
Prerequisite :  Political  Science  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department. 

400SS.  TEACHING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  See  History  400SS. 

405.  WESTERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  I.  1  course 

An  examination  and  discussion  of  man’s  outstanding  political  thought  from 
Plato  through  the  emergence  of  the  modern  state  system.  Prerequisite:  a  major  in 
political  science  or  a  substantial  background  in  one  of  the  other  social  sciences 
or  philosophy. 

406.  WESTERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  II.  1  course 

An  examination  and  discussion  of  man’s  outstanding  political  thought  from  the 
emergence  of  the  modern  state  system  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  a  major  in 
political  science  or  a  substantial  background  in  one  of  the  other  social  sciences  or 
philosophy. 

413.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND  POLITICS.  1  course 

Consideration  of  the  judicial  process,  the  place  of  the  judiciary  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  system,  application  of  judicial  power  to  some  problems  of  national  con¬ 
cern,  and  examination  of  selected  areas  of  constitutional  law,  using  the  case 
method.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101. 

414.  CIVIL  LIBERTIES.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  protecting  civil  liberties,  using  the  case 
method.  Prerequisite :  Political  Science  413  or  permission  of  instructor. 

419.  INTEGRATION  SEMINAR.  ^  course 

Required  of  all  senior  majors  in  the  department.  Deals  with  various  problems 
in  the  field  of  political  science.  Prerequisite :  senior  classification  and  a  major  in 
political  science. 

495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors .  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department. 


Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSES.  J4-1  course  each  semester 

Intensive  reading  and  research  in  the  following  fields :  A,  Constitutional  Law ; 
B,  Public  Administration;  C,  International  Relations  and  Law;  D,  Political 
Parties  and  Legislation;  E,  Political  Theory;  F,  Comparative  Government;  G, 
State  and  Local  Government.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department.  Each  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  one  and  one-half  courses.  Offered  when 
needed. 

599.  THESIS.  1-1H  courses 

Prerequisite :  permission  of  department.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Staff:  Professors  Wagoner  (Head),  Hawkins,  Goodson; 
Associate  Professors  Rector,  Kelly;  Assistant 
Professors  Silver,  Garrett,  Ypma. 

A  major  in  psychology  should  include  courses  201,  321,  332,  451, 
and  452  in  this  sequence.  Psychology  201  is  a  prerequisite  for  all 
courses  in  the  department  (except  Psychology  105). 

105.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.  course 

The  principles  of  psychology  as  they  relate  to  the  student’s  understanding  of 
himself  and  others,  and  to  his  adjustment  to  college.  Open  only  to  freshmen .  Of¬ 
fered  each  semester. 

201.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  the  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  from  the  objective 
viewpoint.  Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  illustrate  the  topics  covered. 
Prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  psychology  ( except  Psychology  105).  Two  labora¬ 
tory  hours  a  week.  DePauw  students  taking  nonlaboratory  courses  elsewhere  are 
required  to  take  the  laboratory  at  DePauw  for  credit  of  one-fourth  course;  trans¬ 
fer  students  with  nonlaboratory  courses  are  required  to  take  the  laboratory  at 
DePauw  for  credit  of  one-fourth  course,  only  if  advanced  courses  are  taken.  Of¬ 
fered  each  semester. 

222.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course 

Facts  and  principles  of  psychology  applicable  to  the  instruction,  classification, 
and  promotion  of  pupils.  Laboratory  work  includes  experiments  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  such  factors  as  measurement,  motivation,  principles  of  learning,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  differences.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  201.  Two  laboratory  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite  for  all  education  courses.  Required  for  teacher’s  certificate. 

232.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS.  1  course 

The  methods,  facts,  and  principles  of  psychology  basic  to  the  understanding  of 
the  individual’s  social  behavior.  Topics  considered:  group  dynamics,  leadership, 
social  conflict,  communication,  and  social  influences  on  perception.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  201. 

305.  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course 

The  psychological  factors  in  human  development  from  conception  through 
adolescence.  Attention  is  given  to  intellectual,  emotional,  social,  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201. 

310.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY.  1  course 

The  application  of  psychological  methods  and  principles  to  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  Topics  considered :  selection,  placement,  training,  merit  rating,  efficiency,  acci¬ 
dent  prevention,  motivation,  morale,  and  supervision.  Prerequisite :  Psychology 
201. 

321-322.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course  each  semester 

An  introductory  course  in  experimental  psychology.  Prerequisite :  Psychology 
201.  Three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Course  321  required  of  psychology  majors. 
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325.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS.  1  course 

Introduction  to  theory,  interpretation,  and  administration  of  psychological  tests 
used  in  schools,  industry,  and  clinics;  emphasis  on  group  tests.  Prerequisite : 
Psychology  201. 

332.  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES.  1  course 

Application  of  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics  to  the  behavioral  sciences. 
Includes  measure  of  central  tendency,  variability  and  correlation,  and  the  testing 
of  hypotheses  by  t,  chi  square,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Does  not  include  deriva¬ 
tion  of  formulae.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  201.  Required  of  psychology  majors  in 
the  junior  year. 

381.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course 

A  systematic  study  of  the  physiological  mechanisms  underlying  behavior.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Psychology  201. 

406.  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course 

Development  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychology.  Prerequisite:  Psy¬ 
chology  201. 

411.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY.  1  course 

The  nature,  genesis,  development,  theories,  measurements,  and  other  significant 
problems  pertaining  to  personality.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  201. 

412.  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  abnormal  behavior  with  emphasis  on  the 
neuroses  and  psychoses.  Includes  the  dynamics  of  mental  disorder  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  factors  involved  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disorder.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201. 

415.  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  clinical  examination,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  techniques  of  clinical  testing  and  personality  measurement.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  six  hours  in  psychology  or  permission  of  instructor. 

416.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADVERTISING.  1  course 

Applications  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  advertising.  Prerequisite:  Psy¬ 
chology  201. 

420.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.  1  course 

A  survey  of  the  general  learning  principles  and  a  study  of  factors  affecting  the 

efficiency  of  human  learning  and  retention.  An  introductory  survey  of  contem¬ 
porary  learning  theories.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  201. 

439-440.  READING  COURSE.  y2-l  course  each  semester 

Directed  studies  in  a  specialized  field  of  psychology.  Open  to  seniors  with  per¬ 
mission  of  instructor. 

451.  SEMINAR.  1  course 

Individual  work  and  reports  on  selected  topics  in  the  various  fields  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Prerequisite :  a  major  in  psychology.  Open  to  others  by  permission  of  in¬ 
structor.  Required  of  psychology  majors  in  the  senior  year. 

452.  SENIOR  THESIS.  1  course 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  an  individual  research  project  under  staff 
supervision  and  to  submit  a  thesis.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  451.  Open  to  others 
by  permission  of  instructor.  Required  of  psychology  majors  in  the  senior  year. 
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Graduate  Courses 

503.  ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  y2- 1  course 

.  An  advanced  course  in  experimental  research  methods  of  psychology.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Psychology  321-322.  Four  or  six  laboratory  hours  a  week  arranged.  Offered 
when  needed. 

505.  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  y2-l  course 

The  learning  process,  various  mental  and  special  ability  tests,  motivation,  the 
control  of  the  learning  process,  memory  and  forgetting,  transfer  of  training, 
fatigue,  with  emphasis  on  the  more  elaborate  types  of  learning  in  school  work. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  222  and  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  when  needed. 

507.  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  y2- 1  course 

Acquaints  the  student  with  clinical  techniques.  Research  experience  in  the 
clinical  laboratory.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  412  and  415.  Six  laboratory  hours 
a  week.  O  ffered  when  needed. 

509.  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY  PRACTICUM.  y2- 1  course 

Individual  work  and  reports  on  problems  in  business  and  industrial  personnel. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  310.  Offered  when  needed. 

515.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Formerly  y~  1  course 

Animal  Psychology ) 

The  behavior  of  infrahuman  organisms  with  special  reference  to  contributions 
made  toward  a  better  understanding  of  various  human  behavior  characteristics 
and  the  methods  of  studying  them.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201.  Three  labora¬ 
tory  hours  a  week.  Offered  when  needed. 

520.  COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  TECHNIQUES.  1  course 

Affords  laboratory  experience  and  evaluation  of  current  procedures.  Designed 
for  students  in  education,  psychology,  and  sociology,  specializing  in  counseling. 
Prerequisite :  Psychology  201  and  permission  of  instructor.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  Education  520.  Offered  when  needed. 

523.  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION.  y2- 1  course 

The  activity  of  the  receptors,  their  related  nerve  mechanisms,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  perception  in  their  bearing  upon  behavior  and  mental  proc¬ 
esses.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201  and  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  when 
needed. 

529.  INDIVIDUAL  TESTING.  1  course 

The  history  and  present  status  of  individual  psychological  intelligence  tests  with 
emphasis  on  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales.  Students  gain  extensive  practice  in 
administering  one  of  the  tests.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  201  and  permission  of  in¬ 
structor.  Offered  when  needed. 

531.  PSYCHOTHERAPY.  y2- 1  course 

A  critical  study  of  the  client-centered  and  counselor-centered  techniques  most 
frequently  used  by  psychotherapists.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  412.  Offered  when 
needed. 

533.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS.  y~l  course 

Advanced  methods  of  statistical  analysis,  including  analysis  of  variance  and 
covariance.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  332.  Offered  when  needed. 
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539-540.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSES.  y2- 1  course  each  semester 

Reading  and  research  in  the  following  fields :  A,  History  and  Systems ;  B,  Coun¬ 
seling;  C,  Learning;  D,  Motivation;  E,  Developmental  Psychology;  F,  Physio¬ 
logical  Psychology.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department.  Each  subject  may  be 
taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses.  Offered  when  needed. 

595-596.  SEMINAR.  y2- 1  course  each  semester 

Individual  work  and  reports  on  approved  topics  in  the  various  fields  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  when  needed. 

599.  THESIS.  J4-1J4  courses 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 


READING  TECHNIQUES 

Staff:  Associate  Professor  Kelly  (In  Charge) ;  Assistant 
Professor  Wright* **;  Instructor  Hart. 

001.  READING  TECHNIQUES.  No  credit 

A  noncredit  service  course  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  reading  skills  and  their 
application  to  study  problems.  Practice  is  afforded  through  the  use  of  workbook 
exercises  and  various  audio-visual  aids.  Offered  in  several  sections  each  semester ; 
each  section  meets  three  days  a  week  for  an  eight-week  period. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Staff:  Professors  Evans*  *  (Emeritus) ,  Turk  (Head) ,  Andrade 
(Emeritus),  Sublette,  Tennis,  CARLf;  Associate  Professor 
Albro;  Assistant  Professor  Serpa;  Instructors  Klein^:, 
Rahhal,  R.  Thompson,  A.  Rambo,  J.  Rambo,  Ratliff, 

F.  Rehm,  Coleman. 

A  minimum  of  eight  courses  in  either  French  or  Spanish  is  required 
for  a  major,  exclusive  of  French  101  and  Spanish  121.  Majors  in 
French  must  take  courses  305,  309-310,  and  413.  Majors  in  Spanish 
must  take  courses  321-322,  329,  331  or  332,  and  430.  All  majors 
must  carry  at  least  one  regularly  scheduled  course  during  each  se¬ 
mester  of  the  senior  year  unless  excused  from  this  requirement  by 
the  Head  of  the  Department. 

*  On  leave,  1966-67 

**  First  semester 

t  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester 
j  On  leave,  1966-67 
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Students  may  choose  a  major  in  Romance  languages  (a  combina¬ 
tion  of  French  and  Spanish),  provided  that  they  are  prepared  to 
begin  at  the  300  level  in  one  language  and  at  least  the  200  level  in 
the  other.  Majors  must  take  the  required  courses  for  a  major  in  either 
French  or  Spanish,  and  take  at  least  three  courses  above  the  200  level 
in  the  second  language.  One  literature  and  one  language  course  must 
be  included  in  these  three  courses.  The  majority  of  300  and  400 
courses  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

Students  who  plan  to  teach  either  French  or  Spanish  should  elect 
the  civilization  course  and  the  conversation  and  phonetics  course 
in  that  language,  in  addition  to  taking  all  courses  required  of  majors. 

The  Language  Laboratory  facilities  are  available  to  all  French  and 
Spanish  students  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

For  regulations  governing  reduced  credit  in  foreign  language  see 
Graduation  Kequirements ,  Section  III. 

Courses  in  French 

101-102.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  1  course  each  semester 

The  essentials  of  French  grammar.  Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
the  language.  French  101  or  one  year  of  high  school  French  must  precede  102. 

201-202.  SECOND  YEAR  FRENCH.  1  course  each  semester 

Reading  of  modern  prose  writers,  oral  practice,  and  further  study  of  grammar. 
Prerequisite  for  201 :  French  102  or  two  years  of  high  school  French.  Prerequisite 
for  202:  French  201  or  three  years  of  high  school  French. 

305.  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  1  course 

Oral  practice,  composition,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  French  202  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

306.  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  PHONETICS.  course 

Further  oral  practice,  laboratory  work,  and  phonetics.  Primarily  for  prospective 
teachers.  Prerequisite:  French  305  and  permission  of  instructor. 

309-310.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  1  course  each  semester 

LITERATURE. 

Selections  from  important  French  authors,  accompanied  by  lectures,  reports, 
and  collateral  readings.  Prerequisite  for  either  semester:  French  202.  For  majors, 
this  course  is  prerequisite  for  all  French  literature  courses.  Either  309  or  310  may 
he  carried  concurrently  with  another  literature  course. 

313.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  1  course 

Works  of  important  authors,  with  emphasis  on  the  Enlightenment,  lectures,  and 
reports.  Prerequisite :  French  202. 

315.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  principal  aspects  of  French  civilization.  Prerequisite :  French  202. 
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317.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  1  course 

LITERATURE. 

Novel,  drama,  poetry  of  the  period.  Works  of  representative  authors,  lectures, 
and  reports.  Prerequisite:  French  202. 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  y2-V/2  courses  each  semester 

(FRENCH) 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department . 

400F.  TEACHING  OF  FRENCH.  y2  course 

Teaching  methods  and  topics  of  value  to  the  prospective  teacher.  Prerequisite : 
any  300  course  in  French  or  permission  of  instructor.  May  not  be  counted  toward 
a  major. 

408.  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  1  course 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Works  of  important  authors,  with  emphasis  on  French  classicism,  lectures,  and 
reports.  Prerequisite :  any  300  course  in  French  literature  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor. 

409.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  twentieth  century  French  literature.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  any  300  course  in  French  literature  or  permission  of  instructor. 

413.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  1  course 

COMPOSITION. 

Advanced  oral  practice,  composition,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  French 
306  and  permission  of  instructor. 

417-418.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  READINGS.  y2- 1  course  each  semester 

An  opportunity  to  read  and  discuss  literary  works  not  included  in  other  courses. 
Open  to  advanced  students  with  permission  of  Head  of  Department . 

419-420.  FRENCH  SEMINAR.  x/2-\  course  each  semester 

A  detailed  study  of  an  author,  or  a  principal  movement  of  French  literature. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  x/2- \x/2  courses  each  semester 

(FRENCH) 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 

Courses  in  Spanish 

121-122.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  1  course  each  semester 

The  essentials  of  Spanish  grammar.  Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
the  language.  Spanish  121  or  one  year  of  high  school  Spanish  must  precede  122. 

221-222.  SECOND  YEAR  SPANISH.  1  course  each  semester 

Reading  of  modern  prose  writers,  oral  practice,  and  further  study  of  grammar. 
Prerequisite  for  221 :  Spanish  122  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish.  Prerequi¬ 
site  for  222:  Spanish  221  or  three  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 

321-322.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  1  course  each  semester 

LITERATURE. 

Selections  from  important  Spanish  authors,  accompanied  by  lectures,  reports, 
and  collateral  readings.  Prerequisite  for  either  semester:  Spanish  222.  For  majors, 
this  course  is  prerequisite  for  all  Spanish  literature  courses.  Either  321  or  3 22 
may  be  carried  concurrently  with  another  literature  course. 
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329.  SPANISH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  1  course 

Oral  practice,  composition,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite :  Spanish  222  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

330.  SPANISH  CONVERSATION  AND  PHONETICS.  %  course 

Further  oral  practice,  laboratory  work,  and  phonetics.  Primarily  for  prospective 
teachers.  Prerequisite :  Spanish  329  and  permission  of  instructor. 

331-332.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  1  course  each  semester 

Works  of  important  Spanish  American  authors,  accompanied  by  lectures,  re¬ 
ports,  and  collateral  readings.  Certain  aspects  of  civilization  and  culture  of  the 
colonial  period  included  in  331.  Prerequisite  for  331 :  Spanish  222.  Prerequisite 
for  332 :  Spanish  331  or  permission  of  instructor. 

335.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  1  course 

Novel,  drama,  poetry  of  the  period.  Works  of  representative  authors,  lectures, 
and  reports.  Prerequisite :  Spanish  222. 

338.  LATIN  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION.  1  course 

The  development  of  Latin  American  civilization  and  culture  from  the  period  of 
independence  to  the  present.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor.  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  for  History  378. 

339.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  principal  aspects  of  Spanish  civilization.  Prerequisite :  Spanish 

222. 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  54-154  courses  each  semester 

(SPANISH) 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 

400S.  TEACHING  OF  SPANISH.  54  course 

Teaching  methods  and  topics  of  value  to  the  prospective  teacher.  Prerequisite : 
any  300  course  in  Spanish  or  permission  of  instructor.  May  not  be  counted  toward 
a  major. 

421.  SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  1  course 

SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

Works  of  important  authors,  with  emphasis  on  the  Golden  Age,  lectures,  and 
reports.  Prerequisite :  any  300  course  in  Spanish  literature  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor. 

422.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  twentieth  century  Spanish  literature.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  any  300  course  in  Spanish  literature  or  permission  of  instructor. 

430.  ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSATION  AND  1  course 

COMPOSITION. 

Advanced  oral  practice,  composition,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Span¬ 
ish  330  and  permission  of  instructor. 

433-434.  ADVANCED  SPANISH  54-1  course  each  semester 

READINGS. 

An  opportunity  to  read  and  discuss  literary  works  not  included  in  other  courses. 
Open  to  advanced  students  with  permission  of  Head  of  Department. 
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435-436.  SPANISH  SEMINAR.  y2-\  course  each  semester 

A  detailed  study  of  an  author,  or  a  principal  movement  of  Spanish  literature. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  y2-V/2  courses  each  semester 

(SPANISH) 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department. 

Graduate  Courses 

Graduate  students  taking  300  and  400  courses  are  assigned  extra 
work. 

501.  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  FRENCH  y2- 1  course 

LITERATURE. 

A,  Renaissance  Literature;  B,  Corneille  and  Racine;  C,  French  Poetry;  D, 
Moliere;  E,  The  French  Novel;  F,  The  French  Drama;  G,  Recent  Writers. 

502.  OLD  FRENCH  READINGS.  y2-l  course 

Readings  of  early  French  texts  with  an  introduction  to  philology. 

504.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  y2-l  course 

521.  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  SPANISH  AND  y2-\  course 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

A,  Epic  and  the  Ballad;  B,  Novel  before  Cervantes;  C,  Spanish  Poetry;  D, 
Generation  of  1898 ;  E,  Mexican  Literature ;  F,  Modernista  Movement ;  G,  Short 
Story;  H,  Cervantes. 

522.  OLD  SPANISH  READINGS.  y2-\  course 

Reading  of  early  Spanish  texts  with  an  introduction  to  philology. 

523.  ADVANCED  SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  y2-l  course 

599F.  THESIS.  (French)  1-2  courses 

Prerequisite :  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 

599S.  THESIS.  (Spanish)  1-2  courses 

Prerequisite :  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year . 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Staff:  Professors  McIntyre  (Head),  P.  Thomas;  Associate 
Professor  Reiling;  Assistant  Professors  Dolan,  De  Hoyos. 

Majors  in  sociology  are  required  to  take  Sociology  103-104  and 
409-410.  Psychology  332  may  be  counted  toward  a  major.  Sociology 
342  is  recommended  for  students  who  plan  graduate  study  in  social 
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work.  A  major  in  anthropology  should  include  courses  151,  251, 
252,  351,  352,  451-452.  Sociology  235,  Zoology  312  and  323  are 
highly  recommended. 


Courses  in  Sociology 

103-104.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  1  course  each  semester 

First  semester :  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  relationships  of  human  group  life, 
social  institutions,  and  social  processes,  and  of  the  products  of  these  relationships. 
Second  semester:  a  study  of  selected  social  problems  both  from  an  institutional 
and  a  social-psychological  perspective.  Course  103  must  precede  104. 

204.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.  1  course 

The  nature  of  the  growth,  social  development,  organization,  structure  and 
processes  of  urban  communities.  Problems  peculiar  to  urban  society  receive  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  103. 

215.  CRIMINOLOGY.  1  course 

The  nature,  genesis,  and  organization  of  crime  and  criminal  behavior,  examined 
from  the  individual  and  group  viewpoints.  An  analysis  of  theories  of  punishment ; 
historical  and  modern  treatment  of  criminals ;  modern  policies  for  the  prevention 
of  crime.  Prerequisite :  Sociology  103. 

224.  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.  1  course 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  present  day  American  family.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  dating  and  courtship  complex;  factors  in  marital  adjustment;  chang¬ 
ing  status  of  the  family  members,  and  family  disorganization.  Prerequisite :  Soci¬ 
ology  103. 

235.  RACIAL  AND  CULTURAL  MINORITIES.  1  course 

A  study  of  relations  between  peoples  who  differ  culturally  and  racially  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  minorities  in  the  United  States.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Sociology  103. 

302.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION.  1  course 

An  analysis  of  social  stratification  both  as  an  aspect  of  social  organization  and 
of  personality  development.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  103. 

319.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  1  course 

Analysis  of  socialization,  personality  formation,  behavior  in  small  groups,  and 
collective  behavior.  Study  of  mass  communication  media  and  their  influence  on 
public  opinion  formation.  Various  social-psychological  theories  pertinent  to  the 
above  topics  are  discussed.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  103. 

326.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  WAR.  1  course 

A  study  of  war  from  a  sociological  perspective.  Its  origin  and  development; 
the  ecology  of  war ;  the  tradition  of  war  in  Western  thought ;  war  and  civilization ; 
the  social  control  of  war.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  t03  or  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

338.  POPULATION.  1  course 

The  size,  growth,  and  trends  within  population,  together  with  their  significant 
results  for  survival  and  social  change.  Attention  is  centered  on  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite :  Sociology  103. 
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341.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  OCCUPATIONS.  1  course 
(Formerly  Sociology  of  Work ) 

Sociological  analysis  of  industrial  relations  ;  of  social  organization  (both  formal 
and  informal);  of  industrial  unit;  of  occupational  roles  (including  the  profes¬ 
sions);  of  career  patterns  and  mobility;  of  social  adjustments  of  work  life.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Sociology  103. 

342.  FIELDS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  1  course 

The  development,  objectives,  and  methods  of  social  work.  Attention  is  given  to 
social  case  work,  social  group  work,  and  community  organization.  Field  trips  to 
selected  social  work  agencies.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  103.  Political  Science  101 
and  Psychology  201  are  also  desirable. 

380B.  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  SEMINAR:  POWER  1  course 

STRUCTURES  IN  SOCIETY.  (See  also  Philosophy  and  Religion  380) 

A  study  of  the  various  forces  structuring  contemporary  society  with  major  at¬ 
tention  given  to  the  nature  and  interrelations  of  social,  religious,  and  moral  fac¬ 
tors.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructors. 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 

400SS.  TEACHING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  See  History  400SS. 

409-410.  SEMINAR  AND  SOCIAL  THEORY.  y2-\  course  each  semester 

Intensive  reading  and  investigation  of  some  special  field  correlated  with  study 
of  social  theorists.  Prerequisite :  senior  major  in  sociology  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor. 

413-414.  READINGS  AND  PROJECTS  IN  lA  course  each  semester 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Prerequisite :  senior  major  in  sociology  and  permission  of  instructor. 

495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  J4-2  courses  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 


Courses  in  Anthropology 

151.  CULTURES  OF  MAN.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  cultural  anthropology.  Emphasis  is  on  description  and 
analysis  of  variations  in  habits,  customs,  traditions,  values,  and  goals  of  primitive 
and  non-Western  societies. 

251.  WORLD  PREHISTORY.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  the  prehistoric  Old  World  and  Pre- 
Columbian  America.  The  basic  principles  of  archaeological  site  excavation. 

252.  NATIVE  PEOPLES.  1  course 

The  customs  and  social  institutions  of  non-Western  native  peoples.  Different 
world  areas  are  emphasized  at  different  times  the  course  is  offered.  May  be  re¬ 
peated  once  for  credit. 

351.  CULTURE  CONTACTS  AND  ACCULTURATION.  1  course 

The  dynamic  processes  of  culture  contact.  The  impact  of  Western  civilization 
on  native  societies  ;  anthropological  problems  in  colonial  and  native  administration 
and  in  foreign  aid  programs;  applied  anthropology  in  the  modern  world.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Anthropology  151. 
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352.  CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY.  1  course 

A  critical  survey  of  the  field  of  culture  and  personality.  Anthropological,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  clinical  points  of  view  are  used  in  studying  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  his  culture.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  151. 

451-452.  SEMINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.  1  course  each  semester 

Intensive  reading  and  investigation  of  anthropological  theory  and  research 
methodology.  Prerequisite :  a  major  in  anthropology  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSES.  y2- 1  course  each  semester 

Intensive  reading  and  research  in  the  folowing  fields  :  A,  American  Sociological 
Theories ;  B,  Community  Organization ;  C,  Penological  Theory  and  Practice ;  D, 
Social  Process;  E,  Social  Surveys  and  Social  Research.  Prerequisite :  permission 
of  instructor.  Each  subject  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses.  Offered 
when  needed. 

599.  THESIS.  y~2  courses 

Prerequisite :  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 
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Staff:  Professors  Farber,  Ross*  (Emeritus) ,  R.  Williams 
(Emeritus),  Turnell,  Weiss  (Head);  Associate  Professors 
Gooch,  Foxen,  Elrod;  Instructor  Sutton. 

A  major  in  speech  consists  of  a  minimum  of  eight  courses,  includ¬ 
ing  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  theatre  and  in¬ 
terpretation;  public  speaking;  radio  and  television;  and  speech  sci¬ 
ence. 

Candidates  for  teacher  certification  should  take  Speech  104  and 
should  consult  with  a  speech  department  adviser  concerning  state 
requirements. 

101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPEECH.  course 

A  study  of  the  attitudes,  methods,  and  techniques  useful  in  effective  oral  com¬ 
munication.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  General  Studies  101. 

104.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH.  1  course 

An  examination  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  communication  exemplified  in 
public  speaking,  interpretation  and  theatre,  radio  and  television,  and  speech 
science. 

201.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE.  1  course 

The  techniques  of  oral  interpretation  with  emphasis  on  analysis,  appreciation, 
and  the  communication  of  various  forms  of  literature. 


*  First  semester 
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210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEATRE.  1  course 

An  introduction  to  the  appreciation  of  the  theatre  and  its  inherent  elements, 
including  such  topics  as  acting,  technical  theatre,  and  drama. 

211.  ADVANCED  INTERPRETATION  AND  ACTING.  1  course 

The  combined  study  of  basic  acting  techniques  and  interpretation  skills,  includ¬ 
ing  exercises  in  pantomimic  dramatization,  characterization,  choral  reading,  and 
platform  theatre. 

217.  THEATRE  PRODUCTION.  1  course 

The  theory  and  practice  of  technical  production,  including  such  topics  as  scenery 
construction,  lighting,  properties,  costume  construction,  and  make-up,  with 
laboratory  work  on  university  productions. 

223.  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  AND  CONTROVERSY.  1  course 

An  exploration  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  persuasive  communication,  in¬ 
cluding  motivational  theories,  attention,  logical  argument,  audience  analysis,  and 
the  role  of  personality,  integrated  with  practice  in  public  speaking. 

224.  GROUP  DYNAMICS  AND  DISCUSSION.  1  course 

The  processes  of  discussion  participation  and  group  leadership  with  emphasis 
on  the  dynamics  of  small  group  deliberations.  Current  public  issues  are  discussed 
using  both  informal  methods  and  parliamentary  procedure. 

233.  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.  1  course 

Introduction  to  broadcasting:  use  of  studio  equipment  with  intensive  practice 
in  radio  techniques.  In  addition,  orientation  to  the  industry :  philosophy  of  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  history  of  radio  and  television, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  principles  of  programing,  and  effects  of 
radio  and  television  on  the  public. 

241.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  1  course 

IN  AMERICA. 

Traces  the  development  of  speech  sounds  from  early  to  modern  times.  Empha¬ 
sizes  the  acoustical  and  physiological  nature  of  speech  sounds  as  well  as  factors 
which  have  influenced  their  development.  Use  of  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  in  transcribing  American  speech  patterns. 

314.  HISTORY  OF  THEATRICAL  THEORY  AND  1  course 

CRITICISM. 

The  principles  of  dramatic  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present,  utilizing 
theories  of  dramaturgy  and  techniques  for  the  production  of  historical  plays. 

316.  REHEARSAL  AND  PERFORMANCE.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  theories  of  techniques  and  styles  of  acting  and  directing,  includ¬ 
ing  laboratory  practice  in  selecting,  casting,  acting,  and  directing. 

319.  THE  ORIENTAL  THEATRE.  1  course 

The  study  of  theatres,  methods  of  presentation,  actors  and  acting,  reading  of 
texts  in  translation,  with  some  emphasis  on  the  cultural  influence  of  the  theatre 
in  Asian  societies. 

321.  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS.  1  course 

A  critical  study  of  selected  American  speakers  and  their  speeches,  with  special 
reference  to  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  milieu  within  which  they  have 
appeared.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  department. 
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322.  RHETORICAL  THEORY  AND  CRITICISM.  1  course 

The  development  of  rhetorical  theory,  with  an  introduction  to  speech  criticism, 
based  primarily  on  readings  from  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Campbell,  Blair, 
Whately,  and  contemporary  rhetorical  theorists.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  de¬ 
partment. 

332.  RADIO  BROADCASTING.  1  course 

Study  of  advanced  principles  and  techniques  of  radio  broadcasting.  Laboratory 
experience  consisting  of  broadcasting  performed  over  radio  station  WGRE.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Speech  233  or  permission  of  instructor. 

333.  TELEVISION  PROGRAMING  AND  PRODUCTION.  1  course 

The  theory  of  television  directing  and  studio  operation,  including  camera  work, 
floor  supervision,  audio  operation,  direction,  and  control  room  operation.  Practice 
in  a  television  series  produced  by  DePauw  University  over  a  commercial  station. 
Prerequisite :  Speech  2 33  or  permission  of  instructor. 

342.  COMMUNICATIVE  DISORDERS.  1  course 

Consideration  of  speech  problems,  including  deviant  voice  and  articulation, 
stuttering  and  psychogenic  disorders,  with  emphasis  on  their  nature  and  etiology. 

395-396.  JUNIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department 

400.  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH.  course 

The  special  methods  involved  in  speech  education. 

401.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  SPEECH.  1  course 

Topics  are  chosen  to  give  advanced  treatment  of  particular  areas  in  speech. 

491-492.  PROJECTS  IN  SPEECH.  1  course  each  semester 

Students  may  pursue  projects  in  the  following  areas:  A,  Interpretation;  B, 
Theatre;  C,  Technical  Theatre;  D,  Radio;  E,  Television;  F,  Speech  Correction; 
G,  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address ;  H,  Argumentation ;  J,  Speech  Education.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  permission  of  department.  No  project  may  be  taken  for  more  than 
two  course  credits. 

495-496.  SENIOR  HONORS  COURSE.  1  course  each  semester 

For  description,  see  Honors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 


Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  GRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH.  1  course  each  semester 

Individual  study,  directed  by  a  staff  member,  in  the  following:  A,  Interpreta¬ 
tion;  B,  Theatre;  C,  Radio;  D,  Television;  E,  Speech  Correction;  F,  Rhetoric 
and  Public  Address ;  G,  Speech  Education.  Prerequisite:  graduate  classification  in 
speech  and  permission  of  department.  Each  subject  may  be  taken  for  no  more 
than  two  course  credits.  Offered  when  needed. 

503-504.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSE  IN  1  course  each  semester 
SPEECH. 

Intensive  reading  in  one  of  the  following  areas :  A,  Communication  Theory ;  B, 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory;  C,  History  of  the  Theatre;  D,  Theatre  Practice.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  graduate  classification  and  permission  of  department.  Each  subject 
may  be  taken  for  no  more  than  two  course  credits.  Offered  when  needed. 
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599.  THESIS.  1-2  courses 

Theses  for  master’s  candidates  in  speech  may  be  historical,  critical,  experimental, 
or  creative.  Prerequisite:  graduate  classification  and  permission  of  department. 
Each  subject  may  be  taken  for  no  more  than  two  course  credits.  Credit  indicated 
applies  for  the  year.  O  ffered  when  needed. 


ZOOLOGY 

Staff:  Professors  C.  Hickman  (Emeritus),  Reynolds  (Head), 
Fuller*;  Associate  Professor  Gammon;  Instructor  F. 

Hickman. 

A  major  in  zoology  consists  minimally  of  eight  courses  which  in¬ 
clude  Zoology  111-112,211,212,417  or  418,  and  additional  courses 
at  the  300  and  400  level  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  adviser.  Majors  are  also  required  to  diversify  their  scientific 
backgrounds  by  taking  a  minimum  of  four  courses  in  cognate  fields, 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  from  the  areas  of  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics,  geology,  or  botany.  Majors  should  elect 
French,  German,  or  Russian  as  the  foreign  language. 

111-112.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY.  1  course  each  semester 

Acquaints  the  student  with  the  nature  of  the  living  organism  and  the  life 
processes  with  special  reference  to  the  human.  A  study  of  the  general  principles 
of  biology  as  illustrated  by  the  study  of  various  invertebrate  animals  (first 
semester)  and  one  vertebrate,  the  frog  (second  semester).  Students  who  have 
credit  for  General  Studies  143-144  are  not  eligible  for  Zoology  112  but  may  take 
111.  (3-3) 

116.  HYGIENE.  ^  course 

An  elementary  study  of  physiology  and  the  causes  and  prevention  of  disease. 
Includes  personal  and  social  hygiene  problems.  Designed  especially  for  freshmen, 
but  open  to  others. 

211.  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY.  1  course 

Opens  with  a  preliminary  study  of  the  characteristics  and  classification  of 
vertebrates.  The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  of  a  dissection  of  a  fish  (shark) 
and  a  mammal  (cat)  ;  the  lectures  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organ  systems  of  vertebrates  with  special 
reference  to  man.  Prerequisite :  Zoology  111-112.  (3-6) 

212.  VERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY.  1  course 

Gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage,  blastula  formation ;  morphogenetic 
processes  leading  to  the  establishment  of  organ  rudiments  in  the  frog,  chick,  and 
mammal.  Prerequisite :  Zoology  111-112.  (3-6) 


*  On  leave  second  semester 
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213.  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  1  course 

A  functional  interpretation  of  human  anatomy  by  means  of  text  discussions, 
lectures,  and  demonstrations.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  and  dissection 
of  a  mammal,  with  reference  to  its  comparison  with  the  human.  Offered  primarily 
for  students  majoring  in  physical  education  or  in  nursing.  (3-3) 

214.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  human  body.  The  laboratory  work 
stresses  the  standard  physiological  experiments.  Offered  primarily  for  students 
majoring  in  physical  education  or  in  nursing.  (3-3) 

301.  CELL  BIOLOGY.  1  course 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organism  at  the  cellular  and  sub- 
cellular  level.  Prerequisite:  inorganic  chemistry  and  any  introductory  two-course 
sequence  in  the  biological  sciences.  (3-3) 

312.  GENETICS.  1  course 

Following  a  brief  historical  account,  emphasis  is  on  a  thorough  grounding  in 
Mendelian  genetics.  Consideration  is  given  to  population  genetics,  physiological 
genetics,  biochemical  aspects,  and  the  nature  of  the  gene.  Laboratory  work  is 
largely,  but  not  solely  based  on  Drosophila  melanogaster.  Prerequisite :  one  year 
of  botany  or  zoology.  (3-3) 

323.  EVOLUTION.  1  course 

Topics  treated :  history  of  ideas  to  account  for  origins  of  living  things ;  evidences 
for  and  theories  to  explain  evolution ;  origin  of  hereditary  differences ;  gene  fre¬ 
quency  relations;  role  in  speciation  of  such  influences  as  isolation  and  selection. 
Laboratory  work  consists  of  biometric  and  genetic  population  studies.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  one  year  of  botany  or  zoology.  (3-3) 

404.  ECOLOGY.  1  course 

The  interrelationships  between  organisms  and  their  physical  and  biotic  en¬ 
vironments,  with  emphasis  on  individuals  and  populations  of  animals.  The  labo¬ 
ratory  consists  of  field  excursions  to  different  habitats  where  observations  and 
collections  of  animals  are  made.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany,  geology,  or 
zoology  and  permission  of  instructor.  (2-6) 

405.  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  1  course 

An  advanced  course  aimed  at  attaining  an  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of 
nonnervous  regulation  of  function  in  the  living  body  by  means  of  circulating 
hormones.  Invertebrates  are  considered,  but  emphasis  is  on  the  vertebrate  endo¬ 
crine  system.  In  the  laboratory,  comparative  gross  anatomical  and  histological 
study  of  the  glands  is  followed  by  standard  experiments  in  this  field.  Prerequisite : 
Zoology  211,  212.  (3-3) 

411-412.  VERTEBRATE  PHYSIOLOGY.  1  course  each  semester 

A  study  of  the  normal  functioning  of  the  various  organ  systems  of  the  vertebrate 
body.  First  semester :  study  of  the  cardio- vascular  and  respiratory  systems.  Second 
semester :  emphasis  on  problems  of  digestion,  metabolism,  renal  function,  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  muscle-nerve  physiology.  Laboratory  work  consists  of.  experimental 
procedures  illustrating  principles  presented  in  the  lectures.  Prerequisite :  Zoology 
111-112,  211,  and  general  chemistry,  or  permission  of  instructor.  (3-3) 

413.  HISTOLOGY  AND  MICROSCOPICAL  1  course 

TECHNIQUE. 

The  course  consists  of  two  related  and  integrated  topics.  The  histological  por¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  normal  microscopic  structure  of  tissues  and 
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organs,  primarily  of  vertebrates.  The  technique  portion  concentrates  on  common 
histological  procedures  and  some  of  the  usual  variations,  including  histochemical 
methods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  111-112,  211,  and  general  chemistry ,  or  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor.  (3-6) 

415-416.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS.  x/2  course  each  semester 

Independent  study  under  direction.  Designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
continue  investigation  along  some  special  line  of  zoological  study  and  who  are 
qualified  to  do  original  work.  It  is  preferable  that  a  student  take  both  415  and  416. 
Prerequisite:  two  years  of  zoology  and  permission  of  department . 

417-418.  SEMINAR.  y  course  each  semester 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  articles  appearing  in  the  biological  journals, 
although  other  topics  of  interest  are  also  discussed.  Prerequisite :  a  major  in 
zoology.  At  least  one  semester  required  of  all  major  shidents. 

420.  FIELD  STATION  ZOOLOGY.  yA-\y2  courses 

Students  may  receive  credit  for  zoological  study  at  any  recognized  biological 
field  station.  Prerequisite:  excellent  record  in  foundation  courses  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  department. 


Graduate  Courses 

502.  ZOOLOGICAL  METHODS.  1  course 

Trains  the  advanced  student  in  certain  techniques  widely  used  as  research 
tools  in  the  zoology  field.  Special  training  is  offered  in  photomicrography,  em- 
bryological  reconstruction,  microincineration,  micromanipulation,  cultures  of  in¬ 
vertebrates,  and  determinations.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  413.  (2-6) 

503.  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  1  course 

Class  and  laboratory  work  identical  with  Zoology  405,  plus  additional  assigned 
reading  and  laboratory  experiments  consistent  with  graduate  level.  Prerequisite : 
permission  of  instructor.  Offered  when  needed.  (3-3) 

504.  ADVANCED  ECOLOGY.  1  course 

Identical  with  Zoology  404  but  with  additional  reading,  projects,  and  confer¬ 
ences  to  conform  to  graduate  level.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor.  (2-6) 

509.  GRADUATE  TOPICS.  x/2- 1  course 

Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students,  this  course  provides 
study  in  depth  in  one  or  more  special  fields.  Assigned  readings,  conferences, 
discussions,  and  lectures  are  accompanied  by  practical  project  work  in  the  field  or 
laboratory.  A,  Morphology ;  B,  Developmental  Zoology ;  C,  Ethology ;  D,  Ento¬ 
mology  ;  E,  Invertebrate  Zoology ;  F,  Systematic  Zoology ;  G,  Population  Studies ; 
H,  Hydrobiology;  J,  Protozoology;  K,  Physiological  Zoology.  Prerequisite:  two 
years  of  zoology  and  permission  of  department. 

510.  EVOLUTION.  1  course 

Identical  with  Zoology  323,  with  additional  reading,  project  work,  and  confer¬ 
ences  to  conform  to  graduate  level.  Prerequisite :  two  years  of  credit  in  biological 
science  or  permission  of  instructor. 

599.  THESIS.  1-2  courses 

Prerequisite :  approval  of  major  adviser.  Credit  indicated  applies  for  the  year. 
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STUDENTS  AND  ALUMNI 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 
May  29,  1 966 

Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

James  Edward  Doty 

Doctor  of  Science 
John  Willis  Cusic 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
Myron  Forest  Wicke 

Doctor  of  Laws 

George  William  Gore,  Jr. 

Thomas  Clifton  Mann 
Howard  Cotterill  Sheperd 

Degrees  in  Course 

Master  of  Arts 

Jay  Albert  Bardole  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  1963 

Thesis — Oxidation  of  Aromatic  Compounds  with  Perchloric  Acid-Sodium 
Chlorate  Solution 

Gary  Jon  Eubanks  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  1964 
Thesis — Charge  Transfer  Complexes  of  Methyl  Substituted  Carbostyrils 
with  Elemental  Bromine 

Carolyn  Patricia  O’Beirne  Gammon  Psychology 

B.Ed.,  Wisconsin  State  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  1964 
Thesis — The  Effect  of  Prestige  Motivation  on  the  Gifted  Child 
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John  Frank  Houlihan  Physics 

B.A.,  Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  1964 
Thesis — Design  and  Calibration  of  an  Electron  Spin  Resonance  Spec¬ 
trometer 

Retha  Matkins  Pitts  History 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  1961 
Thesis — The  Founding  Fathers  of  Indiana  Asbury  University  and  the 
Greencastle  Environment  in  Which  They  Worked 

Carl  P.  Singer  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Michigan,  1964 

Thesis — The  Existence  of  MV -algebras  of  Order  Four,  Five,  and  Six 

Gerald  Robert  Tieman  Psychology 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  1964 
Thesis — The  Effect  of  Increasing  Numbers  of  Three  Dimensional  Cues 
on  Amount  of  Inter  sensory  Transfer 

Frederic  Clinton  Weidner  Psychology 

B.A.,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  1964 
Thesis — Intersensory  Transposition  in  Children 


Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 


Esther  Katherine  Whitaker  Friend 

B.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  1958 

Geneva  Cooper  Goss 

B.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  1945 
Aral  Ida  Furr  Groner 

B.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  1959 

Janice  Joan  Johnson  Hickman 

B.A.,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  1938 

Ruth  Joanne  Hayes  Lyon 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  1947 
Myrtle  Turner  Wrede 

B.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  1960 


Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 


Master  of  Music 


Philip  Steven  Clark  Music  Theory 

B.A.,  Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebraska,  1964 

Thesis — An  Analysis  of  the  Second  Movement,  “Hawthorne’,’  of  Piano 
Sonata  No.  2,  “Concord,  Mass.,  1840-1860”  by  Charles  Ives 

Joan  Bentley  Daggy  Applied  Music 

B.A.,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1964 

Thesis — The  Historical  Significance  and  Characteristics  of  the  Bach 
Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Continuo 

Bonita  Kay  Moore  Applied  Music 

B.S.Ed.,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  1962 
Thesis — An  Historical,  Formal,  and  Interpretive  Analysis  of  the  Lieder- 
kreis  by  Robert  Schumann 

Don  Meredith  Owen  School  Music  Education 

B.Mus.,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  1956 
Thesis — An  Analysis  of  the  Embouchure  Problems  of  Beginning  Wind 
I  nstrumen  talists 

Donald  Tracy  Stagg  Applied  Music 

B.Mus.,  Montana  State  University,  Missoula,  Montana,  1959 
Thesis — An  Analysis  of  the  Duo  Piano  Music  of  Darius  Milhaud 
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Carole  Elaine  Wessler  Applied  Music 

B.Mus.,  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois,  1963 
Thesis — An  Interpretive,  Historical,  and  Analytical  Study  of  “The 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Handel”  by  Johannes  Brahms 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


*  Graduate  with  Distinction 
**  Graduate  with  High  Distinction 

Janna  Adamson  English 

Gerald  Lee  Allen  Philosophy  and  Religion 
Judith  Marcia  Allen*  Political  Science 
William  John  Arendshorst 

Premedical  Science 
Jacqueline  Sue  Arnold  Psychology 

Donna  Elizabeth  Augspurger  Sociology 
Stanley  Louis  Bahler* 

Mathematics ;  Economics 
Betty  Ann  Baird  History 

Susan  Elizabeth  Bartelsmeyer  History 
James  Richard  Bartlett* 

Economics ;  Mathematics 
Nancy  Jean  Pedersen  Bateman**  Zoology 
Cynthia  Anne  Batts  Sociology 

Richard  George  Baumgartner  History 
Patricia  Ann  Beadles  Psychology 

Richard  Eric  Bean  Political  Science 
John  Byron  Beasley,  Jr.  History 

George  Theodore  Becker  Economics 
Victor  M  Benson  Premedical  Science 
John  Alexander  Blake  Political  Science 
Mary  Pamela  Blake  English 

Ronald  William  Blauser  Economics 
Madelon  Boldizar  Sociology 

Marilyn  Rose  Bosh 

Elementary  Education 
Thomas  Wayne  Boswell  Economics 
Katherine  Ann  Bottorff*  Sociology 

Lois  Dawn  Knickerbocker  Boyer* 

Physical  Education 
Peter  Allen  Boyer*  Premedical  Science 
Sarah  Margaret  Brandt  Sociology 

Allan  Greene  Brightman  Political  Science 
Barbara  Anne  Brines  Speech 

Howard  Lyle  Brockman,  Jr.*  Chemistry 
Phillip  Johnson  Brookins** 

Mathematics ;  Chemistry 
Carol  Ruth  Brown**  Speech 

Daniel  Allen  Brown  History 

Jeanie  Dell  Brown  History 

David  Barclay  Bulleit  Economics 

Mary  Lynn  Burgis*  English 

John  Marshall  Burns  Political  Science 
Michael  Thomas  Burns  Economics 

Margaret  Stahlmann  Butts 

Elementary  Education 
Stephen  Robert  Byrn*  Chemistry 


Charles  Lee  Byrum  Psychology 

Donna  Lou  Calame* 

Philosophy  and  Religion;  French 
James  Hawkins  Caldwell,  Jr.* 

Premedical  Science 
Gary  Lee  Cannon  Chemistry 

Virginia  Val  Chanda**  English 

Thomas  John  Charters*  Spanish 

Lezlie  Lynne  Chesbrough*  Spanish 
Carol  Anne  Chord**  Psychology 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Clark  English 

James  Richard  Clark*  Mathematics 
Craig  Allan  Clough  History 

Robert  Wallace  Cole,  Jr.  English 

Charlane  JoAnn  Colip  History 

Kathleen  Conway  Political  Science 

John  David  Cook  History 

Carol  Lant  Cooper  Psychology 

Thomas  Perry  Cooper  Premedical  Science 
Kenneth  Norman  Corey  Pre-engineering 
John  Floyd  Cornel  sen  Economics 

Dan  Murchison  Cox  Psychology 

David  Keith  Cox  Economics 

Thomas  Fenner  Craven  French 

Elizabeth  Fair  Crawford*  English 

Aaron  Brooks  Crofoot* 

Premedical  Science 
Elizabeth  Helen  Cronin  English 

John  Michael  Cronin  Political  Science 
Rita  Suzanne  Crosby  Mathematics 

Walden  Earl  Dalbey*  Zoology 

William  Burford  Danner  History 

Richard  Ferris  Dennis* 

Premedical  Science 
Thomas  Alden  Dexter  Psychology 

Charles  William  Didriksen  History 

John  Douglas  Disney  Economics 

Marguerite  Joyce  Dixon  English 

John  Davidson  Doerr  History 

Richard  Kent  Dowell  Psychology 

James  William  Downey  Political  Science 
Patricia  Lorraine  Duggins 

Elementary  Education 
James  Randall  Duncan  Psychology 

John  Runkle  Dunnick  Economics 

Ina  Lynn  Dyer*  Premedical  Science 
Charles  Albert  Eberle  III 

Physical  Education 
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Joan  Ruth  Eckert*  Mathematics 

William  Kaye  Elbring  Pre-engineering 
Carol  Ann  Engelman*  German 

John  Thelburn  Engle*  Mathematics 

Jeannie  Ann  Englebright  Speech 

Jerry  Dennis  Erkert*  Psychology 

Susan  Marie  Ervin*  English 

Curtis  Bliss  Eskew  Political  Science 
Robert  Terrance  Etter  Sociology 

Charles  Morgan  Everson  History 

Ann  Fairchild  Psychology 

Carol  Ann  Farmer  Art 

Mary  Evelyn  Organ  Fawley  English 
Martha  Fearer  Elementary  Education 
Nancy  Ellen  Blessing  Fetter* 

Elementary  Education 
John  Martin  Field  Mathematics 

Donald  Richard  Fischer  Political  Science 
Raymond  Hatfield  Fowles  Psychology 
William  Warren  Fox  Psychology 

Thomas  Alan  Frame  English 

Barbara  Ann  Fuller* 

Elementary  Education 
Richard  David  Gaines  Political  Science 
Arthur  Fuller  Gardner,  Jr.  Mathematics 
James  Rudolph  Garfield  III  Psychology 
Robert  Dennis  Garmer  Economics 

William  Robert  Gauch  Economics 

Mary  Louise  Gerhardt  Psychology 

Sally  Knox  Gifford  Psychology 

Mary  Randolph  Gilbert  French 

William  Harold  Gilbert  Psychology 
Peter  Carey  Glanville  Economics 

Marguerite  Helen  Goodrich  Spanish 
Cheryl  Christine  Sorenson  Goodson* 

Psychology 

Michael  Kennard  Goodwin  English 

Andrew  Prout  Gordon  Psychology 

Jeffery  Allan  Gough  Philosophy 

James  Putnam  Gould  Psychology 

Debora  Leaine  Grant*  English 

Norman  Stuart  Grauel  Speech 

Evelyn  Ruth  Gravesen  Religion 

James  Mcllvaine  Gray  Economics 

Frederick  Michael  Green*  Mathematics 
Martha  Waldron  Steele  Griffiths 

Psychology 

Thomas  Berry  Grooms*  Political  Science 
Diane  Claire  Gross  Spanish 

Patricia  Louise  Grubb  Psychology 

Sandra  Jane  Gulick  Premedical  Science 
Barbara  Anne  Gustafson 

Elementary  Education 
William  Trimble  Habig  Botany 

Sandra  Kay  Hadley  Spanish 

Gretchen  Hageman  History 

Robert  Chris  Hagemier  Political  Science 


Sarah  Ann  Haines  French 

Florence  Alexander  Hall 

Elementary  Education 
William  Richard  Hallett  Mathematics 
William  Seaton  Hamrick*  Philosophy 
Holly  Frances  Hanscom  English 

Barbara  Jean  Hanson  Area:  Religion 
John  Charles  Harbottle  Political  Science 
Thomas  Stewart  Hardin  Mathematics 
Sally  Ann  Harker  Psychology 

Carol  Louise  Harper*  French 

Kay  Mildred  Harrer**  English 

Sherry  Lynn  Harris  History 

Anne  Carlyle  Hastings  Psychology 

Geoffrey  Taylor  Hatch  Psychology 

George  Graydon  Hatch 

Premedical  Science 
Karen  Havens*  Area:  Science 

Stephen  Walker  Hayes  History 

David  Louis  Heckerman  Economics 
Theodore  Fayne  Hegeman 

Premedical  Science 
Linda  Dorelle  Heisel*  English;  History 
Patricia  Logan  Henderson  Mathematics 
Bobbette  Ann  Hendricks* 

Elementary  Education 
Lyle  Gene  Henry  Premedical  Science 

Melinda  Weld  Flerbert 

Elementary  Education 
Karen  Louise  Harrald  Herrell  History 
Lawrence  Michael  Herrell* 

Political  Science 
Martha  Jo  Anderson  Hersh 

Elementary  Education 
James  Monroe  Hess  Psychology 

Donald  Eugene  Hile,  Jr. 

Premedical  Science 
Diane  Hanna  Hill*  Political  Science 
Dennis  Peter  Himan  Economics 

Robert  Dale  Hisrich  English 

Sara  Engrid  Christina  Hitch* 

Home  Economics 
Max  William  Hittle,  Jr.*  Political  Science 
Hannah  Jo  Hofherr  English 

Nicholas  Everett  Hollis 

History  with  Honors 
Denise  Marie  Holmes*  Sociology 

Sally  Anne  Hopple  Psychology 

Franklin  Dee  Horner  Art 

Thomas  Earnest  Hosier  Speech 

Patricia  Jill  Houghton  English 

Stuart  Lair  Houser*  Premedical  Science 
Billy  Ray  Hubble  Chemistry 

James  Dennis  Huffman  Psychology 

Wayne  Allyn  Huffman  History 

Joseph  Paul  Hughes,  Jr.  Mathematics 
Winston  Clemont  Hughes  Psychology 
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Robert  Srader  Hulett  Political  Science 
James  Robert  Hunter  Economics 

Tim  Bradshaw  Hunter** 

Premedical  Science 
Sherry  Lee  Huston  Elementary  Education 
John  Barkley  Jentz**  Philosophy 

Joseph  Claude  Johnson  English 

Robert  Edwin  Johnson*  Chemistry 

Anne  Laura  Joy  Elementary  Education 
David  Lee  Joyce  Psychology 

Douglas  Dee  Joyce  History 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Jump**  Art;  Spanish 

Margaret  Leigh  Kannenberg*  Economics 
Elizabeth  Karen  Kappel  English 

Janet  Ethel  Kartalia**  Zoology 

John  William  Keller  Political  Science 

Donald  Franklin  Kellogg*  German 

John  Steven  Kelly  Mathematics 

Anne  Millicent  Kemp* 

Romance  Languages 
Arthur  Alexander  Kennel** 

Physics;  Mathematics 
Keith  William  Keppel  .  Geology 

James  Allen  Kerr  Political  Science 

Ann  Kathryn  Kimble  Spanish 

Janet  Lynn  King*  Elementary  Education 
Robert  Bechtel  Kleemeier*  Psychology 
Thomas  William  Korff  Psychology 

Robert  B earner  Kottkamp**  History 
Jane  Marie  Krause  Zoology 

Janet  Louise  Krueck 

Elementary  Education 
Colby  Haight  Kullman**  English 

Gretchen  Ann  Kulow 

Elementary  Education 
Wayne  Charles  Kyhos  Political  Science 
Peter  Lach  Speech 

Susan  Luella  Lacy** 

Elementary  Education 
Ralph  Kenneth  Larsen  Physical  Education 
Ida  Grace  Laury*  Spanish 

Dennis  Keith  Lavery  Psychology 

Duncan  Hamish  Lawrie  Pre-engineering 
Charles  Scott  Leininger  Economics 

Michael  Briscoe  Lett  Political  Science 

William  Steven  Lett  Political  Science 

Donna  Dale  Leverett  History 

Ninetta  Diane  Ling  Bacteriology 

Olwen  Claudia  Lloyd  History 

Richard  Jacob  Loeffler  History 

Samuel  Anthony  Long  Psychology 

George  MacGreggor  Love  Chemistry 
John  Robert  Lusk  English 

Jay  Kenneth  Lutz  Psychology 

John  Michael  McCall**  Chemistry 

Sharon  Elizabeth  McCall 

Elementary  Education 


Marilyn  Kay  McClure 

Elementary  Education 
John  Stone  McConnell** 

Mathematics;  Economics 
Melinda  Lee  McCracken  Psychology 
Billie  Anne  McCullough  English 

Margaret  Anne  McGleish*  English 

Nelson  M.  McGuire,  Jr.  Economics 
James  Brown  McIntyre  Political  Science 
James  Michael  McKechnie*  History 
Stephen  Clyde  McKinney  History 

Mary  Blaine  MacMillan  Sociology 

Robert  Johnston  Macoy  Psychology 
Michael  Nilsson  Maguire  Psychology 
Ruth  Ann  Mahaney*  English 

Ruth  Ann  Malott  Political  Science 

Martha  Harriet  Marsden*  History 

George  Martin  Marsh  Mathematics 
Kenneth  Ford  Marsh*  Psychology 

John  Walter  Martin  Psychology 

Nancy  Lee  Martin  History 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Mead**  French 
Reynar  Meadowcroft,  Jr.  Political  Science 
James  Robert  Means  Economics 

David  Clifford  Meek  Economics 

Jane  Francis  Meharry  Sociology 

Susan  Tufts  Mendenhall*  Psychology 
Karen  Sue  Metzler  Elementary  Education 
Philip  Eugene  Meyer  Psychology 

Joan  Helen  Michaels*  Russian 

Constance  Ann  Miller*  Spanish 

Edith  Ann  Leherissey  Miller  Chemistry 
Helen  Francis  Miller  Sociology 

Stephen  Henry  Miller  History 

William  Cline  Miller  History 

Barbara  Eleanor  Mills  History 

Linda  Lou  Mills**  Elementary  Education 
Kent  Eugene  Milnes  Physics 

Judith  Ann  Mirus*  Physical  Education 
Susan  Elizabeth  Misselhorn*  French 
Lynda  Rae  Mitchum*  Art 

Patti  Lynn  Mix  Elementary  Education 
Barbara  Jean  Mock  English 

Elizabeth  Kristen  Moe  Art 

Caron  Louise  Moore  French 

Mark  H.  Moore  Psychology 

Mary  Jane  Morgan*  Spanish 

Katherine  Jean  Morrill 

Elementary  Education 
Bruce  Morse  Geology 

Kenneth  Cope  Mosier  II  Economics 
Dan  Maley  Mountain  English 

Barbara  Murray  Home  Economics 

Kenneth  Read  Muse* 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Donald  Brown  Myers,  Jr.  Chemistry 
James  Richard  Myers  Economics 
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Marian  Louise  Kay  Natorp*  History 
Owen  Jones  Neighbours  III 

Political  Science 
Nancy  Andrea  Norberg** 

Elementary  Education 
Marta  Elizabeth  Nordenholz**  English 
Herbert  Delmar  Northcutt,  Jr.* 

Political  Science 
Susan  Louise  Nuckols  History 

Lacey  Lou  Nutting  English 

Margaret  Ann  O’Brien  History 

Michael  Fredric  O’Brien* 

History  with  Honors 
Sharon  Elaine  Olson* 

Premedical  T echnology 
Don  Paarlberg,  Jr.* 

Philosophy  with  Honors 
George  Thomas  Pearce  Economics 

Gregory  David  Pearson  Psychology 
James  Leroy  Peck** 

Philosophy  and  Religion  zvith 
Honors;  History  with  Honors 
Jane  Eileen  Penman* 

Political  Science ;  German 
Demetrios  Emmanuel  Peppas  History 
Dale  Edward  Petersen**  Economics 
Judith  Ann  Peterson  French 

Susan  Kay  Phillips*  Mathematics 

Dickson  James  Phiri  Premedical  Science 
John  Draper  Pidgeon*  Psychology 

Walter  Raymond  Pierce  Geology 

Richard  Walter  Pither  English 

Marjorie  Kay  Plummer  History 

John  Lawrence  Pogue  Psychology 

Jane  Ann  Polivka*  English 

Michael  Pomerantz  Premedical  Science 
William  Alfred  Poulakos  Zoology 

Michael  Dana  Prewitt*  History 

John  Leslie  Rabb  History 

Marjorie  Jean  Rackow*  Art 

Schrade  Fred  Radtke,  Jr.  English 

Arthur  Harry  Remsbecher,  Jr.  Psychology 
John  Meredith  Repp*  Philosophy 

Hedric  Elliott  Rhodes  Economics 

Benjamin  Keith  Rice  Religion 

David  Parker  Rice**  Chemistry 

Nancy  Jean  Rich  Elementary  Education 
James  Robert  Richardson*  History 

Ann  Clark  Ridings  Psychology 

Vivian  Pamela  Rike  French 

Gail  Ann  Robertson  English 

Helen  Carson  Rodgers* 

History  with  Honors 
Doris  Jean  Roesener 

Elementary  Education 
Richard  Talbert  Roessler*  History 

Ann  McCrea  Roettig  Chemistry 


Thomas  Pettit  Rogers  III  Economics 
Marcia  Jane  Romsted 

Elementary  Education 
Philip  Arthur  Roper*  Premedical  Science 
Diane  Lee  Rosencranz* 

Elementary  Education 
Janet  Janine  Rosselle  French 

Douglas  Lundy  Rossiter  Political  Science 
Richard  Harmes  Rossmiller 

Political  Science 
Sally  Anne  Roush  English 

Karen  Jean  Rowe  History 

Judith  Ann  Rush*  Psychology 

Joan  Salassa  Spanish 

Deborah  Shumard  Sanders  French 

Paul  Sidney  Sanders  Zoology 

Clinton  Leroy  Sandusky  Geology 

Lynne  Louise  Savidge  Spanish 

Frederic  Lawrence  Schoen  Zoology 

Mardenna  Casey  Schoen  Political  Science 
Carolyn  Ann  Schrank 

Elementary  Education 
Cinda  Lou  Schrock  Sociology 

Timothy  Leighton  Scott  Mathematics 
Steven  Delos  Shattuck** 

History  with  Honors 
Frederica  Ann  Sheridan 

Area:  Human  Relations 
Ronald  Lee  Shiffler*  Premedical  Science 
Nina  Louise  Shirley**  English 

Robert  Lewis  Sielken,  Jr.**  Mathematics 
Penelope  Lynn  Simms  History 

Sally  Marie  Smerz*  History 

Andrew  Hunter  Smith  Art 

Fred  Richard  Smith  III  Economics 
Nancy  Helen  Smoot* 

Premedical  Technology 
Mary  Ann  Solberg  Psychology 

Elizabeth  Ann  Spangler 

Elementary  Education 
Barbara  Bosworth  Spitler*  Psychology 
Robert  Hughes  Springer,  Jr.  Economics 
Ruth  Gretchen  Stadler  Area:  Humanities 
Ralph  Herbert  Starkey  Premedical  Science 
Richard  Mosby  St.  Clair  History 

Susan  Lee  Steffey  Mathematics 

Pamela  Ann  McCord  Stephenson  English 
Jerry  Lee  Stevens  Sociology 

Cheryl  Ann  Stone  Political  Science 

William  Maurice  Stone 

Premedical  Science 

Barbara  Jane  Stoner 

Elementary  Education 
Margery  Lynne  Stoops**  French 

Harold  Sheldon  Storer,  Jr.  Psychology 
Bonnie  Gwynn  Stout  Psychology 
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Richard  Jan  Strasma** 

Mathematics;  English 
Julie  Vaughn  Strathearn*  Art 

Jefferson  Kern  Streepey* 

History  with  Honors 
Fredric  John  Stresen-Reuter 

Physical  Education 
Rolland  Eugene  Stroup,  Jr.  _  German 
Gary  Baker  Sullivan  Political  Science 
Ruth  Ann  Swank  Elementary  Education 
Judith  Sheagren  Swannell*. 

Classical  Languages 
Bruce  Peter  Swenson  History 

Sara  Lee  Swope  _  Art 

James  Alfred  Tagtmeier  Political  Science 
Hannah  Eve  Tatham 

Elementary  Education 
Carol  Erdman  Taylor*  English 

Robert  Lancaster  Ten  Eyck,  Jr  * 

Psychology 

James  Burlingham  Terry,  Jr.* 

Mathematics 

James  Nicholas  Thompson 

Premedical  Science 
Robert  Thomas  Thoms  Mathematics 
Thomas  George  Threlkeld  English 

Laurence  Good  Tidrick  Economics 

Charlotte  Helen  Tirman  Art 

Arthur  Robert  Tregenza  History 

Cathie  Anne  Valeska**  English 

Robert  Allen  Vedder  History 

Paul  Kenneth  Vetter ick  Political  Science 
Virgina  Anna  Vogel 

Elementary  Education 
Charles  Ralph  Waggoner  History 

Annette  Kay  Wahl  Elementary  Education 
Donna  Lee  Walker  Sociology 

Patricia  Ann  Walters**  Sociology 

Russell  Earl  Walters  Economics 


John  Dayton  Watson  Economics 

Richard  Earl  Watson  Chemistry 

Valerie  Dale  Wayne*  Philosophy 

Richard  Nicholas  Weber  Economics 
Elizabeth  Weidman*  English 

Lewis  Clifton  Weldon,  Jr. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Robert  Fraser  Wells  Mathematics 

Frederick  Nicholas  Wendelboe  Chemistry 
Reinald  Werrenrath  III  History 

Alice  Jean  Weyeneth* 

Elementary  Education 
Barbara  Anne  Whaley*  French 

Glenn  Allen  White*  History 

Nancy  Ann  Whitmore 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Brian  Garfield  Wicke**  Chemistry 

Lindsey  Jane  Wiepking  Zoology 

Betty  Jean  Wilkening  Mathematics 

Janet  Kay  Williams**  French 

Carol  Ann  Wilson  Mathematics 

Gary  Kim  Wincup  Political  Science 
Michael  Rex  Wingard  Spanish 

Ferris  Lee  Winterberg  Economics 

Judy  Maxine  Wise*  Speech  with  Honors 
Stephen  Lowell  Wohlfeld  Psychology 
Glenn  Victor  Woike** 

Philosophy  and  Religion  with  Honors 
Robert  Eugene  Woodburn 

Area:  Humanities 
Roe  Wayne  Wrede*  Mathematics 

Donald  Richard  Wright  History 

Robert  James  Wulff  Religion 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  Wynns*  English 
Charles  Steven  Young  Psychology 

Garr  Andrews  Youngren  Pre-engineering 
Linda  Jean  Younts  Elementary  Education 
Martha  Jane  Zaring  Zoology 


Bachelor  of  Music 


Linda  Sue  Coleman 

School  Music  Education  (Area) 
Mary  Lou  Coyle*  School  Music  Education 
Virginia  Ann  Dirks 

School  Music  Education 
Mitchell  Henry  Farber 

Music  Composition 

Cheryl  Pat  Frederick* 

School  Music  Education 
Thomas  John  Gates 

Applied  Music  (Violin) 
Donna  Louise  Grady**  Church  Music 
John  Harvey  Hajdu*  Music  Composition 
Arlene  Diane  Harlow 

School  Music  Education 


Frank  Charles  Jacobs 

School  Music  Education 
Sharon  Ann  Stokes  Ligons 

School  Music  Education 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Mann**  Church  Music 
Patricia  Ann  Marek* 

Applied  Music  (Organ) 
Lucinda  Lee  Mikesell 

School  Music  Education 
Diane  Ellen  Murphy 

Applied  Music  (Voice) 

Nancy  Ann  Nicoll 

School  Music  Education 
Alice  May  Petermann* 

Applied  Music  (Piano) 
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Dorothy  May  Randol 

Applied  Music  (Cello) 
Morrill  Adelia  Rigby 

School  Music  Education 
Carol  Jean  Smith  School  Music  Education 
Marianna  Stoica* 

Applied  Music  (Keyboard  Area) 


Charles  Thomas  Walters* 

Applied  Music  (Keyboard  Area) 
Michael  Alan  Williams* 

School  Music  Education 
Lor r in  Sue  Woodcock 

School  Music  Education 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 


Barbara  Jo  Orcutt  Atkinson* 
Phyllis  Elaine  Templin  Ballou 
Carrie  Jo  Gifford  Braden 
Mercedes  Marion  Condy 
Louise  Adair  Estes 
Susan  Mary  Faust 
Cyrena  Mae  Gilman* 

Martha  Jane  Hemlcer 


Nursing  Emily  Jane  Humphrey* 

Nursing  Susan  Jane  Lager 

Nursing  Ellen  Reimold** 

Nursing  Leonne  Edna  Schillo 
Nursing  Suzanne  Schurmeier 
Nursing  Ruth  Kellogg  Sherman 
Nursing  Carolyn  Jean  Hartle  Watson 
Nursing 


Nursing 

Nursing 

Nursing 

Nursing 

Nursing 

Nursing 

Nursing 


Second  Lieutenants/  Reserve,  United  States  Air  Force 


f  Distinguished  AFROTC  graduate 

Michael  Thomas  Burns 
Robert  Terrance  Etter 
John  Martin  Fieldf 
James  Putnam  Gould 
Franklin  Dee  Horner 


William  Cline  Miller 
Gregory  David  Pearson 
Shrade  Fred  Radtke,  Jr. 
Harold  Sheldon  Storer,  Jr.f 
Ferris  Lee  Winterbergf 


ENROLLMENT  REPORT 


1965-1966 


Men 

Women 

Both 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Freshmen . 

286 

732 

Sophomores  . 

272 

592 

Juniors  . 

189 

453 

Seniors . 

.  205 

195 

400 

Graduates . 

.  28 

10 

38 

Specials  . 

.  11 

17 

28 

Irregulars  . . 

.  10 

5 

15 

Total . 

.  1284 

974 

2258 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Freshmen  . 

9 

28 

37 

Sophomores  . 

.  9 

18 

27 

Juniors  . 

.  5 

6 

11 

Seniors . . . 

.  5 

20 

25 

Graduates  . 

.  4 

8 

12 

Specials  . 

.  0 

5 

5 

Irregulars  . 

.  1 

0 

1 

Total  . 

.  33 

85 

118 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Freshmen . 

.  0 

27 

27 

Sophomores  . 

.  0 

22 

22 

Juniors  . 

.  0 

19 

19 

Seniors . 

.  0 

17 

17 

Total . 

.  0 

85 

85 

ALL  SCHOOLS 

Freshmen  . 

.  455 

341 

796 

Sophomores  . 

.  329 

312 

641 

Juniors  . 

.  269 

214 

483 

Seniors . 

.  210 

232 

442 

Graduates  . 

.  32 

18 

50 

Specials  . 

.  11 

22 

33 

Irregulars  . 

.  11 

5 

16 

Total . 

.  1317 

1144 

2461 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 
1965-1966 


UNITED  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Alabama  .  3 

Arizona  .  3 

Arkansas  .  3 

California  .  20 

Colorado  .  14 

Connecticut  .  28 

Delaware .  4 

District  of  Columbia  .  18 

Florida  .  23 

Georgia  .  7 

Hawaii  .  3 

Illinois  . 662 

Indiana  . 728 

Iowa .  29 

Kansas .  5 

Kentucky .  36 

Louisiana  .  5 

Maine .  2 

Maryland .  18 

Massachusetts  .  13 

Michigan .  89 

Minnesota .  21 

Mississippi  .  3 

Missouri  . 105 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Algeria  .  1 

Burundi .  1 

England .  1 

Germany  .  2 

Greece  .  1 

Guatamala  .  1 

Holland .  1 

India  .  1 

Iraq .  1 


Montana  .  2 

Nebraska .  5 

Nevada  .  1 

New  Jersey  .  34 

New  Mexico .  1 

New  York .  75 

North  Carolina .  4 

North  Dakota .  2 

Ohio . 316 

Oklahoma  .  12 

Oregon .  1 

Pennsylvania  .  57 

Rhode  Island .  1 

South  Carolina .  1 

Tennessee  .  13 

Texas .  9 

Vermont  .  1 

Virginia .  9 

Virgin  Islands  .  1 

Washington  .  3 

West  Virginia .  5 

Wisconsin .  46 

Wyoming  .  1 


Japan  .  1 

Kenya  .  1 

Korea .  1 

Philippines  .  2 

S.  Rhodesia .  1 

Singapore  .  1 

Switzerland  .  1 

Venezuela  .  1 


GRAND  TOTAL 


2461 


DEPAUW  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Officers 

Hugh  S.  Hauck,  ’29,  President ,  405  Woodlawn  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Owen  J.  Neighbours,  Jr.,  ’41,  First  Vice  President,  8190  N.  Pennsylvania  St, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  William  Sonnenday,  ’35,  Second  Vice  President,  7490  Teasdale,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lenore  Ruark  Sutherlin  (Mrs.  Roy),  ’31,  Secretary,  R.  R.  3,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Charles  V.  Hoey,  ’36,  Past  President,  110  Lila  Dr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  N.  Cook,  ’50,  Secretary  of  Alumni  Affairs,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


Board  of  Directors 


Term  Ending  in  1967 

Alvin  H.  Barrows,  ’44,  6755  N.  Clippinger  Dr.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Michael  W.  Boeke,  '50,  7639  Timberhill,  N.  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Joseph  B.  Carney,  '50,  5306  N.  Pennsylvania,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Phyllis  Nelson  Danielson  (Mrs.  G.  Richard),  ’52,  3045  Ohio  Blvd.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

Kenneth  J.  Eitel,  x-’37,  231  Hillsdale  Ave.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Cornelia  Allen  Hester  (Mrs.  W.  F.),  ’25,  1013  Sheridan  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Charles  A.  Jones,  ’42,  178  W.  New  England,  Worthington,  O. 

Robert  J.  Lavidge,  ’43,  4901  Grand  Ave.,  Western  Springs,  Ill. 

Maurice  L.  McDermond,  ’34,  432  Pine  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Joseph  H.  Manhart,  ’52,  145  Glenview,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Term  Ending  in  1968 

Betty  DeWees  Carter  (Mrs.  Herbert),  ’32,  704  W.  Delaware  St.,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Robert  L.  Gibson,  ’42,  401  Alexander,  Paris,  Ill. 

J.  Kent  Guild,  ’53,  800  N.  Center  St.,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

Lorinda  Cottingham  Howell  (Mrs.  R.  D.),  ’29,  6941  Washington  Blvd., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Martha  Ellen  Rector  Johnson  (Mrs.  James),  ’36,  314  Highfall,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
William  J.  Kinnally,  ’36,  1555  E.  Olive  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joe  B.  Longden,  ’39,  1608  Northwood  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

David  B.  McCracken,  ’56,  R.  R.  3,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Burt  D.  Moore,  ’33,  221  Otterbein  Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 

James  M.  Winning,  ’43,  1325  Bates  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Term  Ending  in  1969 

Kermit  Arnold,  ’37,  352  W.  Washington  St.,  Sullivan,  Ind. 

John  R.  Claycombe,  ’48,  7519  Hoover  Rd.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nancy  Craig,  ’49,  44  Hill  Dr.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Donald  F.  Elliott,  Jr.,  ’43,  R.  R.  17,  Box  596,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robert  D.  Jackson,  ’50,  6150  Afton  Crest,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Loren  K.  Miller,  ’35,  2319  N.  St.  James  Pkwy.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Phyllis  Walker  Nicholas  (Mrs.  Bruce),  ’55,  R.  R.  3,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Robert  P.  Small,  ’30,  823  LaVette  St.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

David  L.  Vear,  ’53,  414  S.  Stone,  La  Grange,  Ill. 

Marjorie  Wilkinson  Zaring  (Mrs.  Robert),  ’41,  511  Avon  Dr.,  Cambridge,  O. 
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Alumni  Representatives  on  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors 

Term  Expires 


Joseph  L.  Beesley,  ’2 6,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York  1967 
John  W.  Christensen,  ’35,  2475  Onandaga  Dr.,  Columbus,  O.  1968 

Jed  W.  Pearson,  Jr.,  ’34,  1834  K  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  1969 

Paul  L.  Morrison,  ’21,  2115  Central  Park  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.  1970 


Local  Associations  and  Clubs 

Arizona 

PJzocnisc 

Henry  E.  Bobbe,  x-’53,  Vice  President,  4425  N.  47th  St. 

T  ucson 

John  and  Joan  Lindemeyer  Tedford,  ’51,  Co-Chairmen,  4817  E.  Bermuda 

California 

Los  Angeles 

Robert  N.  Bills,  x-’50,  President,  1955  Crestshire  Dr.,  Glendale 
San  Diego 

Robert  Neal,  ’55,  President,  1422  Yost  Dr. 

$an  Francisco 

David  J.  Ware,  ’50,  President,  839  Twenty-fifth  Ave. 

Colorado 

Denver 

John  M.  George,  *31,  President,  Box  942,  Golden 
Florida 

Southeast  (Miami) 

Robert  L.  Searle,  ’39,  President,  1306  Castile  Ave.,  Coral  Gables 
West  Coast  (St.  Petersburg) 

George  E.  Francis,  T2,  President,  5125  Seventieth  St.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Charles  and  Virginia  Auble  Knueppel,  ’48,  Co-Presidents,  251  Land  O’Lakes 
Ct,  NE 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Donald  W.  Hart,  x-’34,  President,  100  Glendale  Ave.,  Hinsdale 
Danville 

A.  W.  Heskett,  ’22,  President,  1601  N.  Logan  Ave. 

P  eoria-Bloomington 

Richard  J.  Coons,  ’41,  President,  609  Oakwood  Lane,  Washington 
Rockford 

Robert  Ross-Shannon,  x-’48,  President,  1612  Maplewood  Dr. 

Springfield 

George  A.  Bates,  ’42,  President,  1986  Warson  Rd. 

Indiana 

Anderson 

Robert  W.  Fribley,  ’35,  Temporary  Chairman,  P.O.  Box  967 
Auburn 

Carl  A.  Strock,  ’41,  President,  611  S.  West  St.,  Angola 
Bloomington 

Elizabeth  A.  Greenleaf,  ’41,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Meadowbrook  St.,  R.  R.  3, 
Box  31-K 
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Columbus 

Charles  H.  Watson,  ’59,  President,  2971  Tulip  Dr. 

Elkhart 

Robert  W.  Callander,  ’40,  President ,  402  N.  Madison  St.,  Nappanee 
Evansville 

Gilbert  C.  McCleary,  ’41,  President,  20 7  Petersburg  Rd. 

Fort  Wayne 

J.  Robert  Ball,  ’44,  President,  4112  S.  Harrison 
Greencastle  (Putnam) 

Kenneth  J.  Eitel,  x-’37,  President,  231  Hillsdale  Ave. 

Hammond- Gary  (Lake) 

Martin  W.  Anthonisen,  x-’48,  President,  6100  Forest  Ave.,  Gary 

Indianapolis 

Nicholas  L.  Jones,  ’57,  President,  5306  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Jeffersonville-New  Albany-Louisville,  Ky. 

John  M.  Thomas,  ’36,  President,  416  Springfield  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Kokomo 

Larry  A.  Smiley,  ’59,  President,  R.  R.  2,  180-S,  450- W,  Russiaville 
Lafayette 

John  W.  Barce,  ’52,  President,  303  W.  Carroll  St.,  Kentland 
Marion 

Albert  B.  Killham,  ’58,  President,  302  Brinker  Dr. 

Muncie 

Charles  R.  Clark,  ’59,  President,  2509  Oakwood  Ave. 

Plymouth 

C.  Keith  Heilman,  ’28,  President,  103  E.  Mound,  Knox 
Richmond 

Sally  Dudley  Grohsmeyer  (Mrs.  Fred,  Jr.),  ’49,  President,  200  S.  Twenty- 
eighth  St. 

South  Bend 

Max  R.  Siekmann,  ’52,  President,  1712  E.  Wayne  St. 

T err e  Haute 

George  Lortz,  ’62,  President,  1920  S.  Twenty-ninth  St. 

Valparaiso 

Robert  D.  Anderson,  x-’32,  President,  653  Northview 
Vincennes 

Curtis  A.  Dhonau,  ’50,  President,  R.  R.  1,  Wheatland 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Ralph  W.  Spencer,  ’63,  President,  11  Upham  Rd.,  Medfield 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

James  Lesch,  ’43,  Executive  Committee  Chairman,  1224  Ferdon  Rd. 

Detroit 

J.  Richard  Everard,  *51,  Vice  President,  4079  Far  Hill  Dr.,  Bloomfield  Hills 
F  lift  t 

William  F.  Edington,  ’44,  President,  4328  Sharon  Dr.,  Flushing 
Lansing 

Auley  A.  McAuley,  ’34,  President,  147  Elizabeth,  East  Lansing 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

Bowne  W.  Northrup,  ’35,  President,  6808  Cheyenne  Tr.,  Minneapolis 
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Missouri 

Kansas  City 

James  M.  Jordan,  ’50,  President,  4312  W.  Sixty-ninth  Ter.,  Prairie  Village, 
Kans. 

St.  Louis 

Edwin  G.  Hudspeth,  x-’50,  President,  6  Glaze  View,  R.  R.  1,  Box  261-A, 
Manchester 
New  York 
New  York  City 

Marlin  Miller,  ’47,  President,  11  Maple,  Pennington,  N.  J. 
vS*  cficftc  cto^dy 

Thomas  j.  Shively,  ’50,  President,  222  Lakehill  Rd.,  R.  R.  1,  Burnt  Hills 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  (Includes  Dearborn,  Franklin,  Ohio,  Ripley,  and  Switzerland  Coun¬ 
ties  in  Indiana) 

John  D.  Hull,  ’49,  President,  8355  Beacon  Hill  Rd.,  Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Stanley  A.  Williams,  ’55,  President,  3306  Lansmere  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights 
Columbus 

Charles  M.  Beardsley,  ’42,  President,  2131  Cheshire  Rd. 

Dayton 

Richard  L.  Schaefer,  ’61,  President,  345  Westbrook  Rd. 

Toledo 

Gregor  and  Elizabeth  Rice  Sido,  ’43  &  x-’43,  Co-Chairmen,  2010  Orchard 
Rd. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City-Tulsa 

Clint  V.  Cox,  ’38,  President,  P.O.  Box  347,  Tulsa 

Oregon 

Portland 

Ted  and  Dorothy  Mongerson  Stucky,  ’55  &  ’54,  Co-Chairmen,  149  Iron 
Mountain  Blvd.,  Lake  Oswego 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Stanley  A.  Niles,  ’34,  President,  1148  Providence  Rd.,  Media 
Pittsburgh 

Cornelia  Allen  Hester  (Mrs.  W.  F.),  ’25,  President,  1013  Sheridan  Ave. 

Texas 

Dallas 

James  E.  Brooks,  ’48,  President,  7035  Whitehill  St. 

Houston 

Robert  A.  Feuer,  ’55,  President,  726  Camelot  Lane 

Washington 

Seattle 

Robert  E.  March,  ’41,  President,  4701  Gardner  Ave.,  Everett 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  Roth  Martin  (Mrs.  Robert),  ’45,  President,  10830  Spring  Knoll 
Dr.,  Potomac,  Md. 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

Neal  L.  Creswell,  ’50,  President,  6209  N.  Lydell  Ave. 
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